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REV. JOHN WILLIAM DONALDSON, M.A. 



To you, who are as well acquainted with the arms 
and actions of the Knighte of the Middle Ages as with those 
of Herodotus and Homer, it might seem presumptuous to 
inscribe the present edition of ' De Foix,' did I not hope it 
woidd be received with some little interest, and with the same 
indulgence you extended towards the work when it was pub- 
lished so many years ago. Indeed, the gratiAcation I felt on 
subsequently learning that, in a leisure hour from your more 
arduous pursuits, you had found in its pages a subject for your 
pencil, would alone hare induced me to hope that you would 
receive kindly an old acquaintance, though he comes before 
you in a new dress. Requesting you will accept the Dedication 
of the present edition of ' Db Foix,' as a mark of my un- 
feigned esteem, I have the honour to remain, 

My dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

ANNA ELIZA BRAY. 
The Vicabaoe, Tavistock, 

Mn;i 241/,, 1845. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Troalhe ind honour, fredom and courWsie. 

It was towards the close of an unuaually sultry day, during a 
summer of the latter part of the fourteenth century, when ue 
clouds gathering thick and portentous, obscured the glowing 
■ brilliancy of a setting sun, that illumined the richly wooded 
bills of the fertile province of Bearn. The birds fast scudded 
to their covert, whilst, eager on the wing, their little throats 
chirped forth a cheerless and a warning note. The rustling 
of the leaves, agitated by the rising of the tempest, broke upon 
the silence of evening in low sounds. The winds suddenly 
arose; and now swept along in one continued rush, now 
paused, and again burst in loud and lengthened cadence above 
the surrounding woods, bending their lofty tops with an un- 
dulating motion, like a flood of ' mighty waters.' 

These warnings were not unheeded by two persons, who 
rode along a solitary path, in the direction towards the castle 
of Gaston Phcebus, Count de Foix, lord of the provinces of 
Foix and Beam. So intricate was the path, and so circuitous 
in its course, that none but those well acquainted with the 
track, could with any degree of certainty venture upon it 
'i'he foremost horseman was mounted upon a young and 
beautiful courser, which, though somewhat jaded with travel, 
seemed yet to bear his rider with a stately and erect air, as 
if conscious of the proud burden that bestrode his sleek and 
pampered sides. 

The Knight (for such he was), who rode thus gallantly 
along, appeared, from his well turned limbs, his ample chest, 
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and graceful carriage, to be of gentle degree and in the very 
flower of his youtb: while the easy manage of hia steed 
shewed him an accomplished horseman; a character which 
the youth of the period eagerly aspired to bear, as it was held 
honourable and necessary -in the military oualificationB for a 
knight. He was clad in polished steel, his head guarded by a 
glittering basinet, from the pointed crovrn of which arose a 
heron's plume. The visor was raised, and displayed a coun- 
tenance of manly beauty, characterized by the lofty brow and 
the proud glance of an eye, that spoke a mind of haughty 
bearing. His mnstachios fell on each aide hia upper lip, over 
the mail that closely enveloped his face. His habergeon 
(or coat of mail) was covered by a surooat of red velvet, upon 
which was wrought, purfied with pearls, on a field azure, six 
white martlets. 

In his strong and gauntleted hand he held a lance, attached 
to the end of which was a small red pennon. His sword, 
emblazoned like his surcoat, was slung by a strap round hia 
neck, supported by his bridle arm, and secured at the pummel 
by a chain of silver, which was attached to the right of hia 
lie caini ■' - ■ 
( deper 

ders. His feet, guarded by the soleret, or pointed shoe, rested 
in stirrups of enameled steel. 

The horse that bore this comely knight was covered with 
housings of silk, which hung from each side the anhnal, em- 
broidered with the arms of his rider upon a ground of blue and 
silver. On Ibe forehead of the courser appeared a small 
plate, called the ehanfrwn, formed of metal, and covered with 
velvet, having the six white martlets worked upon it in pearls. 

The Esquire of the Knight followed his master's steps, well 
mounted upon a handsome chestnut-coloured horse. His 
head was encompassed by a steel cap, and his body clothed in a 
thick quilted coat of leather, closely set with gilt nails; little 
armour, either plate, or mail, being at this time worn by an 
esquire. Ha was armed with a sword; and from the saddle- 
bow hung an axe. There also depended the helmet of bis 
master; as that ponderous guard for the head was alone 
worn by the knight, over thehasinet, in tournament or battle. 

For some time the travellers journeyed on in silence, which 
was at length broken by the foremost rider, who, turning to his 
Esquire, exclaimed, "Agos, yonder clouds look black and 
threatening. If we reach not this castle ere nightfall, I see 
little else thcu) the prospect of losing our way in the daik, ui 
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of passing the time till morning dawns under the shelter of 
these forest treea." 

" They will stibrd but a, sorry shelter against the pelting of 
such a atom) as seems coming up yoniler, replied the Esquire, 
"and craving your pardon, Sir Equitan, we have other mis- 
haps to fear, besides thunderbolts and showers. For it seems 
not to live in yoiir kn^htly remembrance, that we have this 
day ridden seven good leagues since we washed our throats 
with the stirrup cup or tasted the comfort of a pottage. For 
my own part, although 1 fear not the value of a rusty dagger 
a night's lodging in the open air, while the lightninr plays 
like a will-o'-the-wisp upon my steel cap, yet 1 would have 
wherewithal to keep my spirits up; but mayhap you think m 



of these things, but rather of that new surooat and those gaj' 
housings you are dight withal. And sooth to say, they suit 
but ill with such a night as we are like to have of it. For 
myself, who care not the spoiling of the best new jerkin that 
ever squire wore, there is no mischance or foe I heed to meet 
so much as liunger. A well-conditioned soldier has but one 
foe to wrestle with, the enemy of his master; but a starving 
man hath another, and a stronger, in the danger of his own 
necessity. By the holy bones of St. Anthony, though this were 
the eve of his diy, were it as strict a fast as ever priest en- 
joined, I would eat the first slice of a roasted kid that came in 
my way, and give ten marks to-morrow morning to a Romish 
pardoner to sell me an absolution for my sin, rather than 
endure this craving of the body's citadel." 

"If thy hunger be so importunate, Agos," said the Knight, 
"the nearest way to satisfy that, and my desire to clear this 
storm, lies not in vain prating, but in some effort to find the 
right road through these intricate lumines. Prithee ride for- 
ward, and see if thou canst light on either traveller or hind 
who may counsel us the way to our destination." 

" That will I, truly," replied the Esquire. " Tarry you 
here, Sir Equttan, and if I find not the way through these 
brakes and wild paths, it will be the worse for thy bright 
armour, that shall md^e thee flitter like a sunbeam, and 
rank first amongst the gay knights who throng the court of 
the gallant Count de Foix. But fear not, my master; in pity 
to thy bravery, and my own stomach, I promise a speedy 

So saying, the hungry Esquire spurred his horse, and set 
off in quest of some intelligence to guide them through the 
nood. Agos de Guiafort [for such is the name by which our 
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Esquire vag known) for some time wandered on through paths 
that seemed rather to increase in intricacy than to offer any 
chance of termination. Here and there the way was impeded 
by the large and spreading houghs of some oak tree, whose 
venerable trunk was encircled with tendrils of green ivy, 
stealing on from branch to hranch, as they twined about its 
andque limbs. 

The evening drew on apace, whilst Agos yet searched about 
in vain ; now turning to the right, now to the left, then back 
agMu; sometimes pausing to catch a low and distant sound, in 
the faint hope that it might proceed from the habitation of a 
human being. At length the dim shade of twilight gradually 
obscured the surrounding objects, and the thick clouds that 

Ssthered in the west, rising, an it were, towards the centre of 
le heavens, rolled on slowly, dll they settled into one dense, 
black mass, which seemed every moment about to burst upon 
the noods beneath. Agos looked agun through their intrica- 
cies, yet nothing appeared but the deep red light that tinged 
the horizon, and was here and there discovered through the 
boughs of the trees. 

'I'he Esquire, tired of a hopeless search, and despairing to 
find the path, now first remembered that, should he longer 
tarry, his difficulties might be increased by a second vain 
attempt, that of finding the way back to his master, guided 
only by the dim light of evening, and his own imperfect 
recollection of thetrack. Thus was he doubly doubtful; and 
as many persons, who, while two threatening evils lie before 
them, when they should seize on the readiest mode to escape 
from that which is most cert^n, suffer the time for action to 
elapse in deliberation, till all hope is past; so it is most likely 
woidd Agos now have done, had not the case decided for 
itself, by the appearance of Sir Equitan: for the knight, tired 
of waiting for ms tardy esquire, had followed him by the tract 
of his horse's feet in the ground, and joined him at the mom 
the first distant peal of thunder muttered in a low and c 
tinned sound. 

" Agos," said Sir Equitan, " it is in vain to seek for human 
direction in such a place as this wild forest, and at such a 
time. We have assuredly lost our road; let us guide our 
horses to yonder knoll where the trees are thickest, and there 
rest, till morning shall relieve us fi'om our present straiL" 

AgOB paused, and ere he made a reply, seemed to be pon- 
dering if there were any scheme or invention within the com- 
pass of his own brain, that could supply a remedy against a 
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supperlesB lodging in a lonely wood. " I have seen much, 
ftnd endured mucli," aC length exclaimed the Eaquire; "but 
never till this hour did I look to sadaiy my hunger by the ^r, 
my thirat by the rain-drops, to find rest in a hurricane, and to 
Bsy matins with the thunder for a chorus. But such is the 
life of those who thinlt to gain heaven and good fortune by 
the way of arms. Neverthelesa, Sir Equitan, when no help 
can be found, we must even take up a friar's trade, and with 
something more of honesty; for what they preach we need 
pracliBe, and shew to tlieae trees, for these are likely to be our 
only witnesses, a true and holy patience. I have eaten with 
thee, my master, I have pledged thee in the wine-cup, and this 
night will I fast with thee; but such a fast aa the devil shall 
mahe account of, fur it is sore against the will." 

The travellers now proceeded aa fast as the path, overgrown 
with brambles and almost choked witli long grass and weeds, 
would admit. They had nearly gained the knoll, when sud- 
denly aslieht rustling of the leaves was heard near them; and 
immediately a quick and light step, as if of some one who 
haatily passed on, struck upon their ear. 

" Stop '. whoever thou art, for the love of heaven and all the 
saints," exclaimed Agos ; " atop, and guide two starving tra- 
vellers tbrough these dismal paths." 

No answer was returned; and Agoa, springing from his 
horse, gave the reins to Sir Equitan to hold the animal, and 
made immediately towards the spot whence the steps were 
heard, with the quick and eager efiort which men use when 
rushing upon an enterprise they are determined to accomplish. 



The path through which he ran directly crossed a second patli 
that led from another part of the forest. The Esquire paused 
a moment, and in his haste to meet the unknown person, 



the sound of whose steps had alone been his guide, he came 
so suddenly in contact with him, that, like two vessels carried 
on, the one by a fresh gale, and the other by a rapid current, 
they met, and struck with such force, that the weaker was 
nearly home down by the stroneer. 

Agos, who had thus caused the stranger almost to measure 
his length upon the ground, and fearing lest upon his rising 
he should lose the only opportunity that seemed likely to offer 
ilgelf to free them from their perplexity, scarcely knowing 
what he did, suddenly and without explanation seized upon 
the other, and bade him for the love of St. Mary to give some 
direction, or to guide him through the forest. 

"And who are yon,"replied the stranger, "who thus rudely 



demand it! your rough courtesy may be repaid in kind. I 
know not that either my leisure or my inclination may wait 
upon your occasions. I am not used to be commanded by such 
as you appear. These woods offer wide paths, and liberty 
enough, fur such as liave known perhaps the priion and the 
gyves." 

"The prison and the gyves!" re-echoed A gos. "Hark thee! 
youngster, for you are but a boy. If that lambs wool, that 
grows upon your head, but visits not your chin, did not pro- 
tect you, my steel had paid such insolence, and I had taught 
you, that no leech can lay the fever of a eaucy tongue with 
half so cool a medicine. I am a gentleman; and therefore 
guide me, and yonder knight who is riding towards us, through 
this forest, or I will use one of its bougha so well upon your 
back, that you shall need no penitential scourge for many days ' 

" Keep your threats for those who may heed them," replied 
the stranger, "1 do not fear you. Let me pass on; for whilst 
I tarry, I shall but laugh at the fully of one who thinks to 
find assistance at his need hv the use of a rough hand, and 
the asking of a rude tongue. 

Agos, whose temper was none of the coolest, was now 
roused between the dread of the prospect before him and the 
insolence of the stranger, to such a height, that he had raised 
his arm to put part of his threat in execution, when Sir 
Equitan rode up, and by his presence checked the anger of 
the one, and the audacity of the other. 

"What foolish broil is this?" said the Knight; "you left me 
but now to seek some way to escape the discomforts of the 
night passed in a lonely wood, and do you think to cure the 
evil by an idle quarrel with a mere youth I Wherefore is all 
this? — but our necessities have little time for debate. Prithee 
tell me, young stranger, are you of these parts? and can you 

Kide me to Uie castle of the noble Gaston Pbcebus, Count de 
be! 1 will repay your paiiu with something more tbait 
thanks." 

"I can, sir Knight," replied the boy, in a gentler manner, 
"I can guide you to tny Lord de Foix, but your thanks shall 
be my only guerdon ; for I am not one of those who make a 
craft of service. Yet you shall hardly reach the castle ere 
nightfall. I came thence to-day, and passed some hours at 
angling in a neighbouring stream that waters this wide forest. 
Whilst waiting for one of my companions, who promised there 
to join me, and bear me company back to the castle ; eK- 
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hausted irith fatigue and heat, I threw myself under an oak 
tree, and having fallen asleep, am but now awake, to find 
myself alone, and the night coming on, vith a storm for iu 
herald. My hatte was little less than youra to seek shelter, 
and I was about to make my way to the monastery of St. 
Mary's, which stands upon the borders of thia forest. Thither 
can 1 conduct you, and I doubt not Prior Philip will give you 
welcome, and a lodging for tlie niehL And when day returns, 
I wiU be your guide to the castle of my noble master, the 
Count de Foix.' 

" r.et us on then, good youth," said Sir Equitan, " and 
prithee mount behind me ; it will save your labour and hasten 
our purpose, and I will guide the horse as you direct." 

The boy instantly sprang up, and seated himself upon the 
courser, with the light and agile hound of one accustomed to 
the athletic esercises of the youth of that period. " Thou art 
nimble as a hare," cried Sir Equitan, "when she springs from 
her pursuers. I will warrant tliee used to the manage, and 
the chase. Tell me who art thou? what is thy state, and thy 

"Truly," answered the boy, " I am one of those who have 
had some rubs with Fortune, in her angry mood. 1 was born 
in England. My parents were of genfle blood, but poor, for 
the wars had ruined them. I'hey died when I was yet a child; 
and some time after, I followed a gallant knight, who was my 
kinsman, in the office of a page. iVe came mto France, and 
at length visited the court of the Count de Fois, where I was 
so well liked for my qualities, that on my master's return to 
his native country he left me at Orthes, in the honourable 
employment of page to the beauteous Lady Jane of Boulogne, 
who is a ward to my Lord de Foix." 

"And what are your qualities," said Agos, "that should 
conaUtute you a Squire of Dames? do they lu in that malapert 
tongue? is it for that you are the chosen favourite to attend 
niy lady, when she needs a civil varlet?" 

"My qualities," r^oined the Page, with an affected air, 
"are such as you are little acquainted with, having no spice 
of them ill your own rude spirit. I ride with my lady to the 
chase; for her delight I awake the echoes of the wood, that 
mock my merry horn. And sometimes, before the lark sings 
his matins to tlie dawn, before his wing can brush the fresh 
dew from the rose, I pluck it for her, trembling on its stalk, 
and give it her to grace her beauteous bosom. Sometimes I 
soothe her with the harp or with my song. In her chamber 



I discourse to her on love and chivalry. I follow hei to the 
mass, to court, or to ahrift. When she is merry I laush with 
her, when sad I weep. I can bear a letter for my lady, a 
tolceD or a mesaage. I can speak the truth to her, and now 
and then I can tell a lie for her. In ahort, I am page of 
honour to the fairest lady that heaven ever smiled upon. This 
is my state; and for my name, it is simply William, or as men 
call me, in memory of my birth. Will of the West, the merry 
English p^." 

"Thou nast moat page-like qualities indeed," said Sir 
Equitan, " and of thy lady, who is so fair, thou shalt hereafter 
tell me more. But Agoa haa advanced before ub. Who is it 
that crosses our path, and even now stops him? I cannot 
plainly distinguish through the tvrili^ht, but by liia long robes 
It seems as if it were some one clad in the garb of a monk." 

And so it was. For upon Agoa having advanced a few 
paces before his master, whilst WiQiam was summing up bia 
own qualities, he was suddenly stopped and accosted by one 
of the order of St. Francis, or the Fnara Minor, whose duty it 
was to wander about the world, preaching bolilly the gospel of 
Christ, warning the sinner, encouraging the penitent, and de- 
nouncing the judgments of God, without fear, or respect of 
persons: begging as pilgrims, and receiving from the hand of 
charity the common necessaries of life. 

The friar, who now addressed Ages, was attired in the habit 
of his order, in a long gown of gray stuff, surmounted by a 
black mantle, that fell in ample folda about his limba. A white 
linen cloth appeared around his chin and neck, and hung a» 
low as the iH^om. A cord of common rope, from which de- 
pended a rosary and cross, waa girt about nis waist His feet 

"What would you, friend, with me?" inquired Agos, who 
seemed impatient of the leaat delay. " We have no time to 
lose; speak quickly, and let me pass on. You cross my path." 

" I am B poor brother," said the Friar, " of the order of St. 
Francis, I seek hereabouts the monastery of St. Mary ; where 
I mean this night to crave the rights of charity, and I pray 
you to direct me to it" 

"Thither we are going ourselves," replied Sir Equitan, who 
had stopt his horse to listen to the friar; "you are welcome, 
holy man, to bear us company." 

"Thanks," said the strwiger, "I will gladly (fo with you." 

"Get up then behind me," cried Agos, "without delay. 
Say no mure thanks, and in heaven's name let us hasten on." 
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"I may not do that," replied the Franciscan: "know ye 
not that a brother of the order of the bleitsed St. Francis is 
forbidden abke to ride, or to cover hia feet, that be may 
always be exposed to hardship and toilj that, as travel is a 
part of his duty, he may have a constant cause of pain and 
tnortilication present with him, in his way of life, which is 
destined to wanderings, poverty, and obedience." 

"For thy wandering9--bolv friar," said Agos, "thou canst 
not have a fitter place than these woods to exercise them in ; 
and here too thy poverty will find no tempter to shake its 
virtue; for thy obedience — should the wicked spirit get the 
mastery, and bid thee hang thyself, to be rid of sucn evils, 
these trees are high enough to swing upon. And thy own 
cord will do vengeance on thy own neck for (he sorrows it 
has spared Ihy back. If thou wilt so with U9, why mount 
behind me, it is but confessing another sin; and thou wilt 
have the plea of necessity for its commission, which alt sin- 
ners cannot offer. Those who sin wantonly, do it for the 
pleasure of Satan ; those who transgress, to follow mere incli' 
nation, to satisfy their own. But the sins of necessity are such 
as a man may sleep under, and cure by an extra whipping, 
and for which the saints and the church provide wholesome 
remedies. But if thou wilt be obstinate we must even ride 
on, and bid thee exercise another christian virtue, that of 
patience with thy enemies, for thou wilt not cdl such as leave 
thee benighted in a wood, thy friends." 

"1 forgive your jests," said the Friar, "but I will not break 
the TOW of my order. Mo! 1 would sooner perish. Good 
even' to you, friend, for such I will still call you, as my fellow 
being, as the creature of that good Providence whom I serve, 
and wbo will not abandon one that observes the vowa made 
at his allar." 

"We will not leave you thus," said Sir Equitan; "no, holy 
man, you who respect the obligation of your vows to heaven, 
shall find that we respect the charities of man to man : walk 
by our horses' sides, and we will slacken our pace lo accom- 
modate yours." 

"We are not far," observed the Page, "from the monastery 
of St. Mary, we may yet reach it before the storm bursU 

To the infinite dissatisfaction of Agos, the whole party now 
slackened their pace to accommodate the poor Franciscan, 
whose fatigue did not allow him to make any great speed. 
Agos had Uttle reverence for friars of any kind, and caiud ill 
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10 DE FOIX. 

Trice, but he was obliged to 
Agos had led the free and 
joyous life of arras; and though from habit he feared not 
death in the field, yet his imagination pictured it to him in 
terrific colours, when its visitation was accompanied by hunger 
in the woods. 

Whilst the party JDumeyed on towards the monastery. Sir 
Equitan questioned the friar respecting the purpose of his 
present wanderings, and was surprised to hear that he was 
going to the cae^e of the Count de Foix. "Surely, holy 
man," said he, "the festival which that lord is about to hold, 
the gay court, thronged by high-bom dames of rarest beauty, 
by knights from the most distant provinces of France, can be 
no place for one of your profession?" 

"You are in error, 'Veplied the Friar, "this festival is tba 
very cause of my going thither. I go lo warn the young of 
the deluding snares of pleasure ; to shew the old, that whilst 
they revel, they do it upon the very verge of the grave, that 
is opening to receive them. In fine, I go to preach the 
terrors of a future judgment, to denounce vengeance on the 
sinner. 1 have before visited the court of De Foix, when I 
spoke to the Count such things as it would have been better 
for himself had he heeded Ihem. I warned him of the con- 
sequence of passion. Truth made me bold, but her simple 
words aomid harsh in the ear of princej; my warning was 
neglected, and my Lord de Foix — but no more of that. I 
seek his court again, and for a better purpose. Some feelings, 
some objects, I surely must find changed. Yet no matter, I 
will stilt speak with the voice of truth. In this life, the ful- 
Alment of our duties must not be measured by their success; 
it is enough for us, that we take heed to practise them. Their 
benefit or their failure rests with heaven. ' 

"You speak 1 
said the Page; 

tered by hie bounty, and fed at his board. And more than 
this, I have had from him what, to the poor dependent, is of 
greater worth than the gold of princes, I have had gracious 
words of kindness from him. Thus bound to love the Count 
de Foix, I will not rest silent, and hear my master named in 
terms that imply dishonour. 1 know him to be great and 
noble. Speak the truth, and that shall never defame htm." 

"Heaven forbid I should speak other than truth," replied 
the Friar. "I know De Foix to be great and noble, where 
passion does not interfere. I can speak his praise, but I 
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cannot flatter. Yet this ia not the point; I have uttered 
nothiDg derogatory to his honour nor to his dignity." 

"You have uttered no positive accusation," laid Sir Equitan, 
"but still 3/0U dropt some words, suliicietit to excite cunotity, 
'' — it suspicion, since you coupled your remarka vith a degree 
«.;«„=*;«■, =^A inBinuations are worse than a direct 



charge : the latter speaks plainly, and may be challenged by 
direct means—it is like a foe, wno meets ua in the hght of 
day; but insinuation, like the assassin who stabs us m the 
dark, deals forth the wound whilst the deslroyer is shrouded 
from detection." 

"Ay," said Agos, gladly putdng in a word, when the dis- 
course was likely uot to be very favourable to the friar, "give 
me anything but fighting in ambush; I like do archer hid 
behind a hedge; yet even he, when his arrows are all spent, 
can harm no more: yet draw but a monk's cowl over your 
head, and closed in by a hedge like that, the tongue shul let 
fly such shafts of detraction, that never cease, till they kill 
the character at least, if not the man." 

" Peace, sinner!" said the Friar: "defame not those whose 
tongues ate consecrated to the vrill of heaven. Our just 
reprehension of ein is termed by the world, slander; our 
admonitions, insolence. But what good thing is there that 
prejudice will not despise! The very virtues of the just are a 
reproach to the evil minded; and the bad part of mankind, 
judging the hearts of others by the dark colour of their own, 
attnbate to all alike, either open sin or hypocrisy. For 
these things we grieve. Yet no man is perfect; and to our 
own character^of monihir, in reprehension for the errors and 
crimes of other men, we have to add that of penitent for our 

" In faith, a wholesome argument," cried Agos, " that 
should help thy conscience to let thee get up behind me upon 
my horse, and not delay us thus by preaching in the woods: 
for as I am what thou termest me, a sinner, thou, who art a 
penitent, shouldst give me thy assistance. For notwithstanding 
thy admonitions, depend upon it, sin will ever tide on first, 
and give penitence the crupper; seldom will she resign the 
reins, if she be once mounted, till either a great fall, or mere 
weariness, oblige her to it r for she gains her firm sitting, just 
as much by habit, as a horseman does his place in the saddle." 

" Your words ate light, and yet they speak too sad a truth," 
rejoined the Franciscan. 

The Page now declared they were near the boundary walls 
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of the monastery of SL Mary, and the party pursued their 
route, rejoiced at the intelligence, yet not much disposed for 
conversation during the remainder of the iray. 

And thus shall we leave them U> finish their little journey 
towards the monastery, whilst we say a word or two to the 
render, in our own character, proposing to be to him, like the 
Chorus in the plays of the olden time, who, when a seasonable 
pause occurred by the close of a scene or the ending of an act, 
luat stept in before the curtain, and gave the audience such 
intelligence as it was most fitting tbey should receive, for the 
better comnrebensiun of the plot and circumstances that were 
going on during the performance of the piece, but which 
they were not likely to gather in plain and absolute terms, 
from the characters themselves. Following therefore a similar 
intention, with a ha])e of communicating to our reader what- 
ever knowledge we may possess of our subject, and giving 
him at least as clear a view as we ourselves have of the scene 
of our story, we shall now. offer a few remarks respecting 
feudal manners, and the ancient and honourable office of page 
— an office so proudly held by our young friend William, or 
Will of the West. 

At a time when three-fourths of Europe might be justly 
considered in a barbarous and uncultivated state of socie^, 
the exercise of arms in some measure supplied the imperfect 
administration of defective laws: many being compelled to 
withstand the efTorts of tyranny, or the rapine of injustice, by 
individual prowess. So that those claims of liberty and 
natural right, which in more civilized times are dispensed by 
the legislator, were then, in many instances, alone to he sup- 
ported by the point of the sword. 

The plea of necessity is generally that of nature, and whilst 
it was confined by our ancestors to the defence of what every 
man might justly feel to be bis own property, or privileges, 
much might be said in favour tiotb of its utility and of its 
moral justice. The abuse therefore of the system, and not ita 
existence, became dangerous. The passions of individuals 
interfered, created causes of enmity, and pleas of discontent, 
to satisfy some private end that had no foundation in natursJ 
right. Thus were the weak, or the defenceless, frequently at 
the mercy of any one who possessed the means or the power 
to accomplish the purposes of a private grudge. 

The abasement and misery of the people have ever been 
found the certain consequences of the unlimited exercise of 
arbitrary power, as it is alone in the general administration of 
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impartial laws, that a barrier can b« found of sufficknt strength 
to withstand the fatal effects of private passion and individual 
feeling. The ByBtem, therefore, of seeking redress for wroiigs 
hj the aword, which so much prevailed during the Middle 
Ages, might, perhaps, but for the spirit of cWvalry which 
accompanied it, have reduced the whole atate of Europe into 
one great theatre of savage outrage. The martial character, 
the generous feeling, and the high sense of honour, which 
were considered indispensable qualities in the profession of a 
knight, not only served as a protection to the weak, but, in a 
very great degree, softened by their influence the rigour of 
the tunes, and prevented those dangers which threatened 
society at large from the universal practice of constant and 
domestic warfiite. 

A strict observance of the laws of chivalry, like those of 
honour in modern days, formed a part of the character of a 
gentleman, or one of birth and breeding. These laws were 
so early and so forcibly impressed ou the mind of youth, that 
they became, as it were, a bridle to regulate and curb the 
passions of the individual; for that knight was ever held 
recreant and base, the very scorn of his fellows, who, to 
satisfy a private resentment, or even a purpose of just indig- 
nation, would attempt anything that militated against the laws 
of his order. 

The early and devoted attention of such as were designed 
for knighthood, to the fair sex, served also to refine their 
manners, and to create a delicacy and benevolence of mind, 
that subdued the ferocious spirit which is generally found U) 
esist in warlike and uncultivated society. With the young 
cavaliers, love preceded in its infiuence the actual existence 
of the feeling. It was a sentiment rather than a passion; 
they were taught even from childhood to consider it as a merit 
inseparably connected with whatever was great or generous 
in the character of man, as the peculiar distinction of virtue. 

The altar of love was that at whose pure shrine no incense 
must be offered, but such as was worthy of its object ; before 
whose flame whatever was noisome or unseemly perished; 
whose warmth, whilst it glowed within the heart, and de- 
lighted the fancy, created, animaled, inspired in the mind of 
its votaries greet attempts and glorious achievements. This 
delicate commerce with the other sex, wholly free fi^m liber- 
tinism, banished from its intercourse whatever was gross or 
unbecomhig; and though each knight, at a more advanced 
period, devoted his anecdons to some fair individual who 
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became the luiBtreu of his heart, and to whom he referred 
all hia honours, yet a general reverence and admiratioD for 
the sex at large waa early cultivated in hia bosoin. 

This feeling, whilst it was often recognised by the name of 
love, more frequently bore the character of friendship. It 
partook of its lundneaaes and its confidence, without the 
alarms of violent emotion, aod knew neither the watchfiil 
vigilance of suspicion, nor the tortures of jealousy. To the 
constancy of that fdendehip which eubsials between men, it 
superadded a devoted zeal, and the refinements of polite man- 



difTerence of sexes, preserved the dignity of its character, by 
preventing ita degenerating into rude familiarity. 

] n theae ages, it is true, the notions of love were carried to 
such a height, that they obtMned in atlet times, by way of 
expressing their extravagance, the titie of Romance ; but this 
very romance of feeling, however extravagant, although half 
ideal, became the standard of excellence; the mould, as it 
were, in which virtue endeavoured to model her own image, 
to induce an imitation of her liner beauties in those who 
copied from her. The more perfect the model proposed for 
the imitation of others, the nearer will that imitation arrive at 
excellence: like the painter who copies the inimitable statues 
cf antiquity, that he may give to his own deUneations of 
common nature the refined and poetic grace of Grecian 
genius. 

The profession of chivalry, during the Middle Ages, waa 
universally considered the chief honour of all of noble blood; 
and many who had not the distinction of birth to confer 
dignity upon their name, eagerly sought, by following a pro- 
fession so replete with danger, to acquire for themselves that 
renown they could not claim from ancestry. This martial 
spiritwas encouraged by the chief nobility; for at a time when 
the courts of the feudal barons frequently rivalled both in 
splendour and in power those of kings themaelvea, it became 
a part of their policy, as well as of their magnificence, to 
attach to their own iiouse a number of spirited and warlike 



To further the accomplishment of this object, the courts of 
the barons and petty princes were always open for the recep- 
tion of the children, not only of such nobles as were deceased 
or disabled by war, calamiw^ or imprisonment, from protecting 
their ofi^pring, but also of'^ those of less elevated birth. In 
these courts the young person* received their military educa- 
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tion, became attached to the service of their lord, and tinelly, 
after having gone through the Beveral gradei of chivalry, 
were knighted by him, and called into the field; Bometimes 
to make war upon a neighbouring baron, aometimeg to defend 
(heir own temtorie*, and even occBsionaUy to oppose their 
legitimate sovereign. 

The youths thus trained to arms were, during their infancy, 
committed to the charge of women; they were given over to 
the inattuction of a governor, when they had arrived at their 
eighth or ninth year, and at this period their miUtary educa- 
tioD commenced. They were accustomed to the chase, and 
so dl athletic exercises. They were taught the manage of 
the war-horse, and clad in a suit of armour adapted to their 
tize and years, which waa increased in bulk and weight as 
they grew older and stronger. They were made to practiss 
in the lists the use of the lance and the aword. Their agility 
waa put to the test, by making them vault into the saddle 
whilst their charger was at full career within the ring. They 
were obliged to ei^uip both themselves and iheir horses at a 
few minutes' wammg; to bear hardships, to endure fjitigue, 
and to venture their livea in the pursuit of glory. 

To such as were designed for a, mihtary life (and b< 
to others), the fint utuation aaaigned was that of page 
station, in its higher .branchea, of considerable honour; 
meaner or body pages, as they were called, who were 
destined to bear arms, being htde else than family si 
The page of the first order was taught to love his God, and to 
fear and reverence the church with all her holy mysteries and 
superstitions; and although this fear was sometimes lost in 
the after-licence of a military career, yet a tincture of it 
generally accompanied the man through life. 

The next great precept instilled into the bosom of the 
youth, was tbst of devotion to the fair sex ; and he was made 
to select some beautiful and aimiable lady in the court or 
castle, to whom his services were to he more peculiarly 
directed. It became his duty to attend upon her, both in 
her public and her private hours of amusement; to follow 
her to the chase, the ball, the banquet, and ti:e church; to 
bear her company in her journeys, carry her messages, and 
present to her the wine-cup at the board. 

These services were also occasionally rendered to the lord 
or the lady, by the pages who were thus especially devoted to 
some damsel of their train. The favour thus bestowed upon 
thetn, by their noble protectors, and the praises they received 
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from the nuBtresBes of their youthful affections, often in- 
fluenced the conduct of these hoys throughout their after-life. 
The fonner made them f^thiiil and zealous in the discharge 
of their military duties, and the latter raised in them an emu- 
lation of spirit, a courteous and gallant bearing, alike orna- 
mental to the knight, either at the court or in the field. 

The liberal protection given by the nobles to youths who 
were Bonietiines either orphans, illegitimate, triendless, or 
wholly unprotected, not only proved a aource of immediate 
benefit lo the benefactors themselves, but raised a spirit of 
emulation in their children ; whilst the ties of affectian, thus 
early formed between the young jjersona in the hippy hours 
of open-minded infancy, in Uieir fliture lives irequently 
became a bond of indissoluble friendship. So that the adopted 
page and the son of his lord, when each had attained the 
bonoiu: of knighthood, were often brothers in arms : by this 
fraternal union, they were bound to espouse the cause, and 
become the mutual protectors and abettors of each other. 

The old romances speak often of these early and faithful 
attachments; and some honourable instances of them have 
been mentioned by the ancient chroniclers. In a few casea, 
the favours thus bestowed by the lord upon a favourite retuner 
might plant in an ungenerous mind the seeds of jealousy, 
that ripened into malice in the bosom of a. kinsman, or even 
of his own son. But such instances were rarely seen to be the 
consequence. 

The next step to knighthood, on quitting the post of page, 
was that of becoming an esquire, whose oftice to attend upon 
tlie knight is genei^ly known. There were also esquires 
devoted to the service of the lady of the casUe, and her lord; 
and others, who filled the place of chamberlains, to whose 
charge was committed tlie keeping of the jewels, the plate, 
and whatever was held most precious in the household. The 
highest post of this nature was that of body squire, who bore 
the pennon of the knight in action, and followed him in all his 
most perilous enterprises and adventures. 
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Like one thil aludi upon a pTOmoatorj 

And amra a fir-oB' shore whnr he vould trrtA, 
Wiahhi^ hli fast were equil with hli «ye, 
And chides the s«« that iundtn him from theuee i 
Sayina^^be'll lade 11 dry to hare hlA wh. 

SHUKaPElU. 

The Priory of St Mary, towards whose walls, in the Itut 
chapter, we left the young page conducting the travellers, 
was situated on the borderv of the estensive forest of Orthea, 
near the town of that name, then the capital of Beam. It was 
a vast and magnificent pile of Gothic structure; having large 
gardens within its boundary walls. These were thick, strong, 
and battlemented, calculated fur defence in case of an attack 
from without, and flanked by many a ponderous tower. The 
state of society at this period rendered such fortilicatJonB 
necessary, even to the monks; the aancdty of their religious 
life being insufficient to guard them from the pillaf e that 
generally followed the incursions, either of a neighbouring- 
baron, or the assaults of the free band^, so common in thia 
part of Europe. 

The monastery was beautifully aituated in a romantic valley 
of the province, commanding a view of the town and castle of 
Ortbes; ita rich and fertile plains abounding with com, flax, 
and vineyards. It was sheltered by the Forest from the northern 
winds; and towards the south, as far as the eye could extend, 
appeared thw rich champaign, now flowing with the varied 
tints of summer, that gave an additional charm to its own 
natural character of beauty. Here and there appeared a 
town or hamlet glittering in the aunshine like specks of silver, 
relieving by their contrast the dark green colour of the masses 
of wood, formed by the fic^tree, so common in this province. 

The river Gave, that watered Beam, stole, winding in its 
course, through these delicioua valleys, and was seen, now of 
a light blue, then of a darker colour, sparkling or obacured, 
and changing its appearance, as the passing cloud either threw 
a temporary shadow upon its clear and tranquil surface, or 
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left it a^ain in snnahine. At length the river seemed lo 
dwindle mto a narrow line, aa it receded in the distance to- 
wards the foot of the lofty Pyrenees — whose topi, crowned 
with eternal snows, Tormed a striking contrast with the warm 
colours of the landscape that glowed beneath their base. 

Half-way up appeared hung as it were in mid-air many a 
strong castle; the extent of which, though the wort of thou- 
sands of human hands, shrunk into nothing, when compared 
with the huge masses of rock that varied by their projection 
the somewhat regular declivity of these mountains. The 
foaming cataract (breaking loose as it were from the confines 
of its prison within the earth) came thundering down their 
sides, carrying in ita course large portions of 3ie rocks and 
the strong and 'gnarled oak' torn from its roots. 

Near to the monastery stood, as we before mentioned, the 
great forest of Orthes: a spot which, althougli it sometimes 
created alarm, by affording a secure snd temporary shelter to 
the free bands, or to the ambuscade and skirmishing parties 
of a foe, yet in these days was more frequently the occasion 
of delight, hy ofTering a range desirable to the hunter. It was 
here the Count de Foix (whose original Treatise upon Hunting 
and Hawking is still preserved in the royal Ubrary at Paris) 
often pursued his favourite sport; and it was here too, that the 

Erior of the monastery in question had built for himself a 
unting-seat, as a place of relaxation from the severer duties 
of his function. 

The prior of the monastery of St. Mary, Philip of Avignon, 
(whose order was that of the Benedictines, called by way of 
pre-eminence the Holy Rule), was a man of extraordinary 
powers of mind, both natural and acquired ; and whose learn- 
ing, in the obscured state of literature of the period, appeared 
almost supernatural, as a meteor of light in the midst of dark- 
ness. Of his birth no one knew the origin; but, by his name, 
he was generally understood to be of Avignon, From his 
skill in negotiation, and as an able conductor of court intrigue, 
he had been employed by the pope to carry on some private 
affairs between his holiness, the king of Navarre, and several 
of the neighbouring barons. On like errands he had also been 
sent to De Foix: till the Count, struck with his talents, felt 
desirous of exclusively possessing so able an instrument, and 
attached Pliilip to Ms own service, by creating him from a 
simple priest to be the Prior of the monastery of our Lady of 
Orthes. ■ 

That Clement should thus have suffered himself to be de- 
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prived of so useful an agent surprised many ; but the policy 
of courts, it is to be preBUmed, was oAentJmes as myBterioua 
in the fourteenth century, as in the present. And Bome did 
not scruple to whisper (when they were far from Avignon), 
that hia holinesa, although he valued the useful agency of 
Philip's abilities, yet thought the splendour of his tiara some-' 
what lessened by its serving an a glass to refie^t the brilliancy 
of those talents which he intended should help to guide, but 
not dazzle the eyes of his consistory. And otiiers thought, 

HThaps with truth, that jealous, as it was known even the 
oly see itself nas of the power of DeFois, it might be found 
expedient to suffer one of the pope's own creatures to he 
placed near the person of the Count, who might still act as a 
usetiil emissary for his holiness of Avignon. 

Such were the whispers of the time i but, true or false, Prior 
Philip heeded them not, nor was he so deeply concerned for 
the interests of any one, whether pope, king, or count, as for 
his own. He was one of those beings who resolve to make all 
things subservient to their own immediate purpose; and his 
purpose was ambition. He had studied mankind, not for 
speculation but for prolit; and his philosophical contemplation 
of hia fellow-creatures was bounded by the view of making 
them serviceable to himself. 

Keen in observing each finer light and shade of the human 
character, he knew how to adapt hath circumstances and 
occasions to the prevailing passion or the humour of the 
individual he had to deal with; and whilst he resolved upon 
the accomplishment of some object that was to further hi* 
views, he artfVilly connected with his own hidden motive some 
plausible interest of the party concerned; and would fre- 
quently, by letting fall a sentence, offering a remark, hinting 
a possihility, or dropping an insinuation, give rise to those 
Tery suggestions he dared not openly avow; and which, by 
these means, appeared to the persons themselves the sole 
result of their own councils, whust, in fact, they arose from 
the expert cunning of the monk. 

A great observer of past actions, he was a cool calculator of 
future and remote possibiUties; and with him, when they 
concerned his own advancement, these were far from being of 
an humble nature. Great in his ambition, he disdained to fix 
it upon minor objects ; yet, whilst the termination of his viewi 
was of a lofty character, he did not overlook the minute steps 
that must be passed before the boundary of their summit 
could be attained. 
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Full, therefore, of plots for gaining a potsible advantage j 
steady, patient, and persevering in execution ; undaunted Djr 
mischance, and resolute in his purpose, Philip of Avignon 
already enjoyed the day-dream of his greatness. And ever 
mindful that "lowliness is young ambition's ladder," he had 
already, by its wd, climbed some of the slippery heights of 
fortune; and looked with a serious hope to the attamment 
of that summit of his desires, where he was ultimately to 
bind his ambitious brows with nothing less than the triple 

But like all projectors of vain and human ambition, if their 
object be great or smalt, he saw only, in the contemplation of 
his own projects, the fair aide of the picture. Exalted by hii 
opinion of Ms own powers, their energies turned what seemed 
almost impossible into probable. And whilst in his imn^na- 
tion Philip slept forward from prior to abbot, ftom abbot to 
bishop, from bishop to cardinal, and from cardinal to the deputy 
of heaven upon earth, the keeper of its aacredkeys; whilst thus 
he revelled in the luxury of thought, and aometimes decorated 
this picture of himself, drawn by his fancy, with the red hat 
or the purple robes of oKice, he was, in fact, but walking the 
rounds of his own little territory, as prior of the monastery of 
St, Mary of Orthea, dependent on the Count de Foix, and 
only hoping to gain advancement by the cunning of intrigue 
ana the influence of money. 

Of the power of the latter, Philip was by no means ignorant; 
and, next to that which had descended from the blessed St. 
Peter himself, he thought no kev could so vfell bind or unlock 
the treasures most to be desired on earth, as that of worldly 
gold. To possess such a key was to be possessed of power in 
Its most active form ; yet, for the present, Philip viewed only 
its shadow, but longed to grasp the substance. 

Plans, possibilities, and expectations kept alive his hopes; 
and whilst he calculated upon gaining advancement, or of 
rising on the death of another, there was one thing Prior 
Philip quite forgot — that he was himself mortal ; and possibly 
before his views could be accomplished, might himself till up 
that grave in which his calculations had already quietly 
interred others. 

Upon the evening of that day on which we opened the first 
chapter, the prior was seated in his own apartment, engaged 
in making designs for some improvemenls in the church of 
his monastery, that were to be executed at the expense of 
De Foix; for, amongst his other talents, Philip possessed that 
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matical inBttiunents scattered upon ihe table. 

He was this evening dressed, not iuhis costly lobes asjprior, 
such as he wore od days of ceremony, but in the ordinary 
habit of the Benedictines. His gown was black, hanging 
below his feet in ample folds; the sleeves were large and ftiU; 
his mantle and cowl were also black; the sombre character of 
this attire beiuK only reheved by the white chin-cloth, or 
wimple, that fell as low as the bosom. His waist was girt 
round with a broad black belt, clasped with a gold buckle. A 
roaary depended trom bis aide ; and bis only distinction, as 
prior of the brotherhood, appeared by wearing about his neck 
a chun of gold, to which was attached a cross of the same 
metal; whilst his tunic was fastened in front by a morse, or 
brooch, richly enameled, in mosaic work, with precious stones, 
and representing the Virgin Mary. 

The Prior was of that age, when the countenance supplies 
by its flsed character, its gravity and dignity of aspect, what 
it may have lost of the more captivating, but less impoaing 
graces of youth ; in which is seen the intelligence of experi- 
enced manhood, without the imbecility of old age. Philip 
was tall and well formed; and by an upright carriage, a 
graceful, yet reserved demeanour, there was something about 
him that forbade familiarity and created respect. So that 
his wont enemies, although they icrupled not to satisfy 
their spleen behind his hack, felt too much awed by hu 
presence to offer a personal insult, or to shew contempt. 

The eeneral character of his aspect was that of tranquil 
contemplation : for he was one of those who possessed perfect 
self-command, and could timely check the outward expression 
of the inward workings of passion; so that it required no 
ordinary observer to know the real state of his feelings, when 
he chose to dissemble tbem. Hia forehead was handaome, his 
eyes penetrating, and but for an indescribable, yet certain 
expression they possessed, with a habit of looking as it were 
askance tVom out the comers of their half-closed lids, there 
was nothing striking in the character of his face which would 
lead to a suspicion of that of bis heart. 

The Prior was seated in a spacious chamber of the Gothic 
edifice just described, which received its principal light from 
four bign-arched and richly-fretted windows; and at the eaat 
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end of the rooin, within a recess, ascended by a few steps, 
appeared a beautiful oriel window of stained glass, enclosed by 
a tracery of the fineat work. The ceiling was formed of carved 
oak, perforated in various elegant devices, and decorated at 
the termination of each arched beam with a fantastic mixture 
of carved heads ; some representing tliose of saiDla, and others 
those of clowns or monsters. 

An image of the Vir^n, carved in wood, and richly painted 
and gilt, stood within a niche above the doorway. The walls 
were hung with sundry picturet, highly finished, in the hard 
style and severe outline of the Gothic school; yet possessing 
that nature and simplicity so characteristic of its works. Each 
saint introduced In these subjects appeared with aglory around 
the head, painted in leaf gold. The principal pictures repre- 
sented the acts of the blessed St. Benedict, beginning with his 
birth at Spoleto in Italy, and bearing the date of that event, 
A. D.480, beneath. Hia penance in the rocky wilderness was 
also depicted, and finally his death at his own monastery of 
Cassino. 

The lower part of the chamber was hung with tapestry 
ingeniously worked by some neighbouring nuns ; and repre- 
sented the pious labours of the holy Albua, a monk of the 
Benedictine order, who first converted to Christianity the 
province of Gascon y. 

The chair in which Prior Philip was seated, was of a cha- 
racter suited to the house. It was carved in oak, and on its back 
bore tlie twelve Apostles. Two angels with spreading wings 
formed the arms; and singular to ^y, the whole weight of these 
holy personages was supported by four most incongruous 
lejgs; the two foremost representing a couple of Gothic devils 
playing upon the violin, and the two hinder, as many clowns 
with their baubles in their hands. The table upon which the 
Prior leaned, was also of carved oak, but only its feet could be 
seen, as the top was covered by a cloth of woollen, whose 
various colours were woven into a representation of some 
church or monastery. 

The meditations of the holy man were interrupted by the 
entrance of a monk, John the Chronicler, nhose name bespoke 
his office. Brother John softly raised the latch, and with a 
noiseless step stole into the room: where advancing a few 
paces he made a profound reverence to his superior, but did 
not speak, as if fearful of disturbing his reverie, and awaited 
some word or notice from the Prior to begin the conversation. 
The monk brought with him a roll of parchments, and bd 
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iUuminated book,* upoD the oiBivin of whose pagea, depicted 
witb miaule attention, appeared the subjects illuatrative of the 
work upon vhich the Chronicler had been engaged. 

"Good even', brother John," said the Prior, putting down 
bis pen, and slightly inclining his head, as he addressed the 
monk, " What have you therer" 

" I have brought, holy father," said the Chronicler, " the 
book I wrote at your desire, and which Walterthe Illuminator 
boa just finished, that it may be ready, as you directed, to 
present to the Count de Foix, at the feaUval of our Lady. I 
have brought also these parchments, which it has cost me 
much trouble to erase, and clear of their original matter, in 
order to make room for the honiilies of the blessed St. Hilde- 
bert. The matter of these writings was in the Latin tongue, 
composed by one Sir Titus Livy, a great heathen; knowing 
that aflertimes would never think of hmi, whilst my chronicles 
would be read by the latest posterity, 1 have not scrupled to 
make Sir Titus gave place to me in these parchments." 

" Thou hast done well, "said the Prior, "and haat shewn the 
proper judgment of a chronicler. But is this all you brine . 
me (and he looked fixedly at the monk) — nothing but a record 
of the dead, and no news of the living? la my messenger 
returned whom 1 sent to gain private intelligence at Toulousel 
are my letters gone to Avignon?" 

"Thy messenger is not returned," replied John; "thy 
letters are on the road. But, for the certainty, that either the 
messenger, or the letters, will reach their destmation in safety, 
no one can answer. The free bands are out again scouring, 
the country far and near, and Basile le Mengeant of Lourde 
leads them to pillage eveiywhere, save in Poix and Beam; 
for there the good lances of the Count keep the rogues at bay, 
and our brave knights track their footsteps as the blood- 
hound does the scent : but I have other news for you, holy 
father; the Lord Peter of Roussillon is dead." 

" What!" exclaimed the Prior, " Peterof Roussillon dead." 

■ At Ihia period the MSB. KHf deconlcd Id i maguIBcent style, and 

ot their storj, wu seen dressed in Ihe eoslu'me of th» time of Ida illumt- 
DUor i Ro thet the hrrops of 0»ece uid Rome, a Leomdu ot ■ CieHr. 

Ihc Romish church. These dellneBtlnus nete fiilhfully minole, csrefully 

uitrBmuLoe. and riehly emho^ed fold, in lavish prorusion: the Imtiiil 
letter of Mch ehapter, u welt aa the foncLed oraameata lurroundrng lis 

rge, dlsplaylDif that decree of lighlneiB, lute, and elerance, lo pecidiar 
■he Totka ofart of the Middle Ages, 
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" It is even so," answered John ; " he is no more, and I am 
to chronicle the acta of the late noble lord." 

" Noble!" said the Prior, "he little merited that title, brother 

" I nieak it," replied the Chronicler, " only in respect to 
his rank and state.' 

" I tell you, brother John, that a greater tyrant than the 
LordofRousiullon never lived," said the Friar: " 1 have heard 
him boast, that he has often stormed a castle e&er breakfast, 
hanged the inhabitants whilat he unlaced hia coralct, and 
maSe ihe cooks roast his dinner by the embers of the burning 
inle; and for cold-blooded deeds he bad not hia equal; buthe 
IS well rewarded now ; the fires of hell shall bum fiercer to 
receive him." Hark you, brother John, set him down in your 
chronicle, aa his acts deserve — a villain. He was never mind- 
fill of the church. If a florin could have freed his father's 
soul from purgatory, he would not give it. I would that I had 
seen htm before he died ; I would have threatened him witii 
the terrors of the church. Had he left some of his iU got 
' wealth to pious uses, it might have helped to ease his soul from 
the grievoua burthen of his sins. Of what sickness died ths 
lord of Roussillon V' 

" He took a surfeit, upon eating a diah of stewed nightin- 
gales; and so died of a fever." 

" Why, then shall our woods be musical again !" atad the 
Prior; "he would never leave a pretty songster on the bough; 
he kUled them all, to cram his stomach with freah dainties. 
.How ia his wealth disposed otl Who is bis heirT" 

" His son, Kobert of Itouasillon, ia the heir. But mynena 
is not yet all told ; the greater part of his wealth is bequeathed 
to this monastery." 

"How! to diis monastery!" exclaimed the astonished 
Prior. 

" Ay, by the faith I owe St. Benedict, it is bo, indeed," re- 
plied John : " For whilat the late lord was sick, brother Fran- 
cis, of our house, chanced to be near him, and visited Ruus- 
aillon out of Christian charity. He found the wretched 
sinner amazed with fear, howling and calling upon God, in 
the last agonies of death; so Francis gave him pardon, and 
the unction, and the hopea of bliss, on the condition that be 
should apply bis worldly substance to the holy uses of this 

" Francis did his duty as a churchman." answered the 
Prior; "and though the una of the Lord of Roussillon had 
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been yet blacker than th^ were, such pioua acb of penitence 
would waeh tbem out. The rewards of Paradise ever keep 
pace witb our repentance. Roussillon is therefore now but 
the gainer even by his sins, and though his wealth was ill 
got; yet the foresight of heaven, knowing that it would iilially 
be applied to pioua uses, allowed him the means of amassing 
it. The bounty of the late lord to this monastery must not 
be forgotten— heaven is merciful, and teaches its charities to 
all men. Rouasillon was penitent, let us not be hard upon 
him. Give him therefore an honourable memory in tby 
chronicle, brother John. Let his piety be an example to 
other lorils. But when are we to receive what has been thus 
worthily bequeathed to our house ?" 

"Ay, there is the point," said John, "for his son Robert 
vows we shall never touch a florin of the legacy. He most 
impiously pleads as his excuse, that when the late lord, at the 
desire of brother Francis, marked his cross upon the deed of 
gift (for Roussillon being no clerk was unable to write his 
name) it was even then void, as my lord at that time was 
frenzied by the violence of the fever which caused his death. 
His son, therefore, swears he will re^t our just claims upon 
his lather's gold and land." 

" It shall not avail him," replied the Prior " I possess some 
interest at Avignon. He shall be outlawed, and excommuni- 
cated B8 a robber and a thief, who has pillaged the church. 
He shall he held so, till every florin be paid down upon the 
naU. The curses of hia holiness shall fall upon his head." 

" Koussillon," said the Chronicler, "is such a hardened 
sinner, that he will not heed his holiness's curse; 1 question 
whether he would not sell his blessing for a brace of flonoa. He 
says he will maintain his right, by way of aims, and you may 
chooie your champion, either by trid of battle, in the lists, 
or in the courW of my Lord de Foix." 

"No," answered the Prior, "he shall do neither. We will 
instantly have him exconununicated; and his lands, without 
reserve, shall be seized upon for the benefit of the church. 
He shall not try his cause in 'armed lists.' We vrill meet 
him with the anus of heaven,hrother John, with the thtmders 
of Avignon. He shall not carry bis cause before the Count 
de Foix; for although my lord is strict in observing his prayers 
and penances, he is no great Mend to the cbiu^:h. His son. 
Sir Evan, would be a better instrument to support her rights. 
Evan shall be named as the successor of his father. The 
Count thinks he has paid my services with making me Prior 
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of St. Maiy ; and I am to wait hia pleasure for a bighopric 
fonooth. Bat to out budneda : the lands of Roussillon shall 
be seized upon for the church. Hia son may starve or die, aa 
he lists. It ia no matter what becomes of mich a prafliKate ; 
and loob, brother John, that you observe the directions I nave 
given you reepecting the memory of the late pious lord in 
your chronicle." 

" I will," replied the obsequious Monk. 

"And now we speak of chronicles," said the Prior, " I will 
give you, brother, a few precepts respecting hiatoiy, that you 
may bear them in mind, as a light of direction through the 
difficult paths of hmnan learning. History should be as a 
glass, where mankind may view the actions of past ages, 
reflected clear, true, and perfect. Let wisdom therefore 
instruct you with her counsels, take impartial justice as your 
rule, let truth guide the pen, and to the latest hour of time 
your works, as an historian, will delight, instruct, and amuse 
mankind-" 

Such was the speech of Prior Philip on the benefits of 
bistorjr; and lest our readers should think these latter instruc- 
tions not quite consistent with the former ones respecting the 
Lord of Roussillon, or that the Prior designed to impose upon 
the chronicler by attempting to make himself appear what be 
was not, an impartial and upright man, we beg leave to say 
it was no such thing. Prior Philip had not the least intention 
to impose on brother John. Both knew each other to be 
villains, and both acted in concert ti^tber. There was but 
this dijferenee between them, that the former was the greater 
rogue from possesaiiig the greater power to be such, that of 
stronger intellect. 

Philip and John went on together like the head and the 
hands, as members of the same body; Philip contrived vil- 
lanies, and John executed them. The one was superior in 
art and dissimulation, the other in low cunning. Each had 
some private end to accomplish, and each found an interest in 
aiding the other. Philip held the pre-eminence wholly by 
the superiority of his talents, and John became the sub' 
servient tool by the inferiority of his abilities: like a rabble 
mob, who, though they may be all bad alike, yet follow some 
arch rogue that becomes their leader, simply by having more 
wit than the wretched creatures he misleads. 

Thus, then, can we in no way account for Prior Philip's 
last speech, except by supposing {as dissimulation na* a 
leading feature in his character) he had so long been accus- 
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tamed to diwimulate in the presence of othen, that ttoni mere 
habit, he noir snd then did bo, even before his own minion. 
Philip, in truth, might be compared to certain acton on oiir 
modem stage, who have been bo long accustomed to the ein 
and manners of assumed majesty, or the Boftneu of artificial 
feeling, that, when off the stage, they still stalk about, or strut 
through the purlieus of the theatre, with all the grandeur they 
ore wont to exhibit before its scenes. 

conclusion of thi 
hiatory, Prior Philip walked towards' the a'. 
befr)re noticed, against which the rain now loudly rattled. 
" This is a dismal evening," said the Prior; " and so darkened 
by the gathering storm, that the colours of yon window can 
scarcely be distinguished. One word more, and you shall 
leave me, and order my lamp hither. Have you, brother John, 
made inquiry respecting the health of the old blind bishop of 
Lescar? Hi! diocese is in the gift of De Poii, and if any 
thing should happen to the reverend prelate, ( might, perhaps 
— but how fares he ?" 

"Ill enough," answered John: "hie friends despair of his 
life, unless some one could induce the great leech, Master 
William de Harsley, to come from Toulouse and give his help. 
He has refused to take the journey; but it is thought that, as 
you did the doctor a service, by bringing him to attend upon 
niB holincBS of Avignon, he might come at your entreaty, 
would you send one of our house to solicit himf " 

"I cannot," said the Prior; "it would he wrong to send 
away our people at this time, when they should all be present 
at the festival of the blessed Virgin, the mother of God, to do 
honour to her day. And I doubt if it would be an act of 
charity to do so. The bishop of LeBcar is a worthy prelate, 
holy and zealous. To defer his passage to a better norld 
would be no charity. Nor let us delay that moment, when 
his darkened orbs of sieht will be opened to look upon the 
glories of eternity. Still we will not be wanting in undness 
to him — you shall visit him, brother John. The suffering 
and the good ought not to perish by a painM lingering 
death. You shall therefore take with you a mild narcotic, 
that I will prepare, and it shall help the worthy bishop to a 
gentle sleep in his last hours." 

At this instant, whilst Philip was thus hinting his foul pur- 
pose to the monk, a loud peal of thunder burst upon their 
startled ear; and the painted window, which had before been 
obscured in total darkness, was suddenly lighted up, as the 
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Rree of heaven flashed from the electric c)oudi and illumined 
all its brilliant colours. Natural agency BometimeB acts upon 
ttie worst minds, when moral causes would fail in their effects. 
Thus Philip, who but a moment before could in his contem- 
plation of crime defy the great Maker of all things, trembled 
beneath the creatures of his will, "the wind and storm ful- 
filling his word." The flash which suddenly illumined the 
glories of that window, before obacured in sbade, now seemed. 



's ways, in the eye of heaven, stand naked to its bound- 
less view. Philip started, and turning to John, excMmed, 
"Some other time, we will send the drug some other time." 

No sooner had he uttered these words, than the warder's 
horn was heard to blow, and the sound was speedily followed 
by the noise occasioned by opening the heavy portal of the 
monastery. ''See who is at the gatesl" said Philip. 

The monk obeyed, and soon returned. "Itis," heinibrmed 
the Prior, "Sir Espaign du Lyon. He comes to take shelter 
for the night ; for, having ridden out from Orthes, he is over- 
taken by the storm, and now craves the comfort of a bed, 
some potlage, and your own good company, to pass away the 

"Sir Eqiaign du Lyon, the foolish old prater," said the 
Prior. "He w always craving some entertainment that may 

five him an occouon of gossip. However, bid him welcome. 
will but retire to my oratory, it is the time for prayer. I 
will then return and greet the old courtier, Do you, brother 
John, order a mass to be said in the crypt of our church for 
the repose of the soul of the late pious Lord of Roussillon. 
And let Gregory, the preaching Mar, say some homily upon 
the occasion. You may yourself^ brother, stay to hear i^ as 
we will dispense with your attendance for the remainder of 
the evening." 

Brother John, having no great taste for homilies, excused 
himself from this permission ; and leaving the reverend Prior 
to his devotions in the oratory, he went to ^ve orders about 
the mass, and then to seek the company of Sir Espa^n du 
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CHAPTER III. 
THB avrrem. 

TUt Know li vlH enongh to pl>r tbe rool, 

And to do llut well, cnin ■ Und orwlti ' 

He moHt obKTTfl Lhrlr mood on whom h« ietU. 
Thequilltjofpelxnu.uul the time. 

BHU9T1U1, 

We muit now return to our travellen, whom we left in the 
forest, seeking their way to the moTnatery of St. Mary of 
Orthei, ^ded thither by Will of the West They soon 
reached ita precincts; and arrived without the gateB, Ago* 
de Guiafort hlew his horn, and the vrarder appeared at a loop- 
hole in one of the flonkiDg towera of the drawbridge. Upon 
hearing the purpoie of the travellers, he descended, and 
opened the wicliet or email gate by the tide of the large 
arched entry, to admit the party to the court-yard within. 

"And pray, Master Warder, ' said Agos, "doth thy house 
admit only two-leeged animals, and not thuae who walk 



"It is not our custom to do so after complin," said the 
Warder. 

"Then here I stay," rejoined Agos; "for I would rather 
batter down this door, than leave my good horse to do 
penance before the gates of the hest monastery in Christ- 
endom." 
> The warder after some besitation complied, and the whole 
party entered within the court-yard of Mie priory, where, in 
consequence of the darkness of the evening, the traVeUers 
were prevented from distinguishing the beauty of the matfni- 
licent Gothic structure before them, of which we shajl ofier a 
brief sketch to the reader. 

The priory and great church of St. Manr's were of that fine 
order of florid Gothic architecture peculiar to the period on 
which we treat; neither the times that passed b^ore, nor 
those of a later date, having produced anything that can be 
compared with it. The buiUhngs of the prioiy were not all 
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of the same era, yet ita general character was light, rich, and 
eUganl: a atyle that may he termed midway between the 
plain and early Gothic and the innovation it experienced by 
the introduction of the compound arch and trefoiled nindowa 
of the fifteenth century. Nothing could exceed the magnifi- 
cence of the facade of the church, or thai of its great portal. 

Above the doorway stood, in a richly fretted niche, the 
figure of the Virgin Mary, holding the infant Saviour in her 
arms, sculptured with that graceful simplicity and delicate 
feeling which chacacterized the works of the artists of this 
period. Immediately above these figures was seen a round 
or wheel window, of vast dimensions, glowing with the thou- 
sand dyes of its beautiful stained glasa. Beyond the window, 
covering the whole facade of the building, and placed within 
nichei of the moat exquiaite norkmanahip, were seen the 
statues of the twelve Apostles, and sundry barons and knights, 
the latter in armour, with their lancea in their hands. 'Dieae 
had gained their elevated posts by the persons they repre~ 
aented having, during their lifetime, contributed towards the 
erection of the church. 

In the compartment around the Virgin and Child appeared 
various quatrefoil ornaments. Within each of these was intro- 
duced an exquisitely carved group of iigures, representing 
some subject from the Holy Scriptures; so that it might 
literally he said, there was not a stone in the front of this mag- 
nificent pile but appeared covered with the finest sculpture. 

The four Evangelists, larger than life, each bearing an 
appropriate emblem, stood one on each side of the outer en- 
trance of the portal, and the other two in like manner nithin, 
at the termination of the flight of steps before the doorway. 

9n each side the portal arose a high tower, whose orna- 
ments, and pointed windows, fretted and carved into a 
houaand beautiful and fantastic forma (no two of tliem alike), 
presented to the apectatol such a combination of elegance, 
fancy, and magnificence, that the whole looked like the woriK 
of fairy hands, and the eye wandered on from one object to 
another in wonder and delight. The whole front of the build- 
ing waa finished at the top by a light and elegant range of 
battlements, formed of open work : which might be compared, 
for beautiful variety and delicately fine forms, to the icicles as 
they hang and glitter in a frosty morning upon the leafless 
boughs of the treea. Yet (aingular contrast) with that fanciful 
incongruity of the Gothic ages, carved heads were here and 
there introduced to decorate a key-atone '' ' '' 
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capital of a column, or to range along the flutings of an arch ; 
these iraages repreeenting monsters or clonna, the lattei 
iurmouDted with the cap and bells of foUy ; and two double- 
headed chimeraa, far extending their neclcs beyond the build- 
ing, spouted from their mouths the water that fell above upon 
the rouf 

Before this portal, within the court-yard, stood an octagonal 
structure, with niches on each of its sides, bearing within their 
■everal recesses the figure of a saint or martyr. Upon the top 
appeared the Redeemer of mankind nailed to the cross ; the 
Virgin and the favourite disciple were seen on either aide, with 
clasped hands and elevated looks, expressive of sorrow mingled 
with hope. Immediately below them stood St, Benedict, with 
Ma right hand upraised (two fingers being extended, whilst 
the rest were bent), in the act of bestowing the benedicUon. 
At the foot of this edifice, the pure water of a cool fountain 
played from out the huge jaws of a lion. And entering within 
a second gateway that led to another court, appeared the range 
of cloisters, on every side surrounding the square, and vying 
in magnificence of structure with the rest of tlie building. 

The Knight, his Esquire, the Franciscan, and the Page, 
were ushered into the common halt, where they staid whUst 
a lay brother, who acted as warder, went to announce their 
arrival to the Prior. During bis absence. Sir Equitan had an 
opportunity of more minutely observing, by the light of the 
torches that burnt in the hall, the person of his young guide, 
Will of the West. 

The boy appeared to be about fourteen years old ; be was a 
handsome and a well-grown youth, with an open countenance, 
and a complexion, whose clear white was rendered more 
brilliant by the contrast it derived liom the glowing efiU^on 
of red that overspread his cheeks. His eyes were blue, and 
possessed an animated expressian of sense and feeling. His 
mouth (a feature in the human countenance that generally 
affords a certain indication of the temper of tlie individual) 

Sossessed peculiar sweetness. The lips were full, and of the 
eepest vermeil hue ; whilst a smile, which had become 
habitual, played around them, and was ever ready to attend 
upon the feelings of affection, mirth, or goodwill, that filled 
the warm heart of the young page. His hair was of the palest 
brown, and curled in rich profusion about his bead. 

Should our readers feel desirous of viewing the portrait of 
this interesting youth, we think they might be referred to the 
royal library of Paris, where it is probable it may be seen in 
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the illuminated MS. treatiBe upon Hairking and Hunting 

composed by the Count de Foix. 

We fancy William there appears, amongst the pagea of the 
Count, dresafrd after the faamon of the times, mi-parli, with 
the right leg of his pantaloon (or stocking that reached from 
the hip to the foot) of a deep blue, and the left leg of a bright 
scarlet. Upon his feet are seen the long-toed solorette, or 
pointed shoe (peculiar to the fourteenth cenlury), fastened 
across the instep by a thong of leather. He wears in this 
portrait a green jerkin or coat, that falls half-way down the 
thigh, with full sleeves of the same colour, finishing at the 
elbow, and falling over a tight under-sleeve of scarlet. A 
black belt, intermixed «ith white, ia slung across hia shoul- 
ders, and a short dagger depends from the left side. Upon 
his head he wears a blue cloae cap, ornamented round the 
border, and finished with a sharp point in the centre, that falla 



drooping towards the back of the head. 

The dreaa in which William thus appears, was the general 
habit of the pages and varleta of ttie fourteenth century, 
sometimes vawing in colour, or in Its minuter parts, according 
to the taste of the lord to whoae service they belonged. 

The par^ was soon admitted into the preaence of the Prior, 
who was tuing a cup of wine with Sir Espaign du ^^u and 
brother John, in the apartment before noticed. Philip re- 
ceived his guests with courtesy ; for all the religious housea rf 
the order of St. Benedict were especially bound to entertain 
pilgrims and travellers of every description. The Prior arose 
and noticed each person as he came into the room. 

"You are most welcome, fair knight," he said aa he spoke 
to Sir Equitan, " welcome to such enterttunment as this poor 
monastery afibrds." 

"Peace be unto this house I" exclaimed the Frandacan, as 
he slowly passed in ; the words with which all the brothers of 
his order saluted the habitation where they entered lo receive 
hospitality. 

" Peace be unto the house," reechoed Agos, who followed 
the friar, "hut war be upon ita pantry. For never before thii 
night did I so long to commence an attack upon the whole 
race offish, flesh, and fowl. Good even' to you, holy father; 
we will crave your blessing, and a short grace, for we are sore 
put to it for wherewithal to comfort and support the creature." 

"Silence, Ago*," aaid Sir Equitan. "I crave, holy prior, 
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the nghta of hospitality : for I am a stranger to these parta, 
and purpose on the moiron to seek the Count de FoiK. 1 
have travelled far in obedience to my vow, which bindii me 
never to return to my own inheritance till I have broken a 
lance in every fataoua court of thii kingdoni, where the liata 
ore tree, and there are valiant knights. And hearing the 
Lord de Foix holds a festival in honour of the Virgin, I am 
come to try my fortunes in the tournament of Orthes." 

" The court of De Foix is already thronged by noble 
■trangers," replied the Prior, " and your purpoae, fair Knight, 
iuita your years, and your profession. This gay Esquire I 
take to be your attendant : he is welcome. My young Page 
too, we are old acquaintance. How do you, Wuliam? When 
did you leave Orthes, and how fares the noble count, and the 
ladies of his court?" 

"They are all well," replied the Page; "the Lady Jane of 
Boulogne and Isabel de GreiUy are employed in working a 
robe to be presented to the Virgin at her assumption. And 
the old Counteasde la Karasse is busy in moulding a wax leg, 
which she means to offer, with her prayers, at the shrine of 
our Lady, to beg the Vir^n will in pity accept the offering 
and the prayers together, in the hope that her own leg may 
iind some ease; for the Countess de la Karasse is sorely 
troubled with the gout." 

"She had better offer," BoidAgoa, " the rich meats of stewed 
nightingales, stuffed peacocks, and the bucks' fat round 
haunches, that have helped to bring it on; they would make 
her prayers of some avail to her dueese. 1 know how your 
old court dames feed." 

"May a blessing be upon her workl" said the Prior, not 
heeding the tree remarks of Agos; and turning to the Knight, 
he once more bid him welcome. " Go, brother John," con- 
tinued Philip, "tell the pander to bring some refreshments to 
this chamber; it is past the hour of refection; here our guests 
shall sup, for the blessed St. Benedict hath tausht us that 
liospitahty should he ready at all hours to make Uie stranger 
welcome. ' 

Whibt these preparations were making for the supper, the 
party, excepting the Franciscan, entered into familiar dig- 
' course. Indeed the wandering monk seemed to take little 
interest in what was passing, hut had retired somewhat apart 
f^om the rest of the company, and appeared attentively view- 
ing Sir Equitan. In the course of the conversation it was 
noticed that Sir Espugn du Lyon had for many years been 
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attached to. the service of the Count Ae Foix, and that there 
was not a feat of anna done within the provinces of Foix and 
Beam, but he could give a minut* aoccunt of the transaction. 

The desire of SirEspaign to do so soon hecame evident, and 
he seemed to possess no ordinary share of curiosity in learning 
the business of other people. In fine, he was, what Prior 
Philip had termed him, a great prater, and like all praters, 
was anxious lo collect matter as fuel for his intelligence. We 
take this opportunity of stating that the Sir Espaign du Lyon 
here introduced to the acquaintance of the reader, is the same 
respectable and amusing old knight who so much delighted 
with his long stories that venerable chronicler Sir John Frois' 
sart, whilst they rode together from Tarbes to the court of the 
noble Comit de Foix. 

Sir Espaign du Lyon was a weU-looking man, about sixty 
years ol^ with a certain martial air that shewed he had been 
in his youth as much accustomed to the tield, as he now was 
to the court. He was dressed in a black velvet jerkin, trimmed 
with a fine fur, called minever, and a scarlet suit beneath; 
over his shoulders appeared a rich mantle of scarlet; a massive 
chain of gold hung round his neck. Upon his head he wore 
a tippet, or hood of black velvet, which was ornamented with 
a cnaplet of pearls. I'he splendid girdle that bound hi« waist 
supported a beautiful belt that crossed the hips, and by which 
the sword was suspended; the lust was of polished steel, and 
finely enameled at the hilt. 

Supper was at length served, when the genial kindness in- 
spired by the sight of a good meal, upon which every hungry 
member of a company is about to regale, seemed to possess 
the whole party, and the Franciscan no longer keeping in the 
background, took his seat next to Agos at the hoard. 

" Prithee," said the jovial Squire, turning towards him, 
" tell me, holy Franciscan, art thou not vowed to hold a life 
of pains and mortificadonsT" 

"It is our duty to observe such a life," replied the Friar. 

"Why then," trdd Agos, "hid thy supper be of one mind 
with thy ioumeyj for as thou wouldst not ride my horse to 
save thy le^ the toil of travel, it were surely better to fast, 
and so mortify and keep down thy stomach's pride; at least 
thou wilt eat but trencher bread and wilkyn, or perhaps a 
little aenage?" 

"No," answered the Friar, "I will eat flesh; for the brothers 
of St Francis may partake of anything that is set before them, 
as wayfarers and wanderers are wont to do." 
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II thou liked good meat, 
Bte the worse to join to thy meu a cup of good 
friar, wilt thou drink T" 
lied the FranciacMi, " wine ii an enemy to wit, T 



"Well then," cried Ago*, "brother John will pledge ub 
in the cup, and with him too I will also taate this venison 
paity." 

"T will pledge thee in the cup," replied the Chronicler, 
" but I must not taste the pasty." 

"The rule of the blesHed St. Benedict," said the Prior, 
" somewhat difiers from that of St. Ftancisj we are allowed to 
est no flesh." 

"No flesh that is four-legged, you mean," cried Agos; 
" for brother John seems making good a siege upon yon 

" It is even so," answered John ; " the fowls of the air, 
having but two legs, it is therefore thought the good St. Bene- 
dict did not intend to prohibit them our use, under the name 
of flesh. All creatures being two legged are consequently 
allowed to our order." 

" Well," elclaimed Agos, "of all wisdom, give me that of 
' ' ' .... "fflculties, and 

loop-hole to creep out at, will confound 
too, the very plainest things. Henceforth 1 will si 



in my memory that fowls and fish are of one genus, and s 
a fast day shall always he with me one of feasting. Con 
brother John, All up another cup : this wine is your right ti 



a fast day shall always he with me one of feasting. Come, 
brother John, All up another cup : this wine is your right true 
liquor; it warms the heart, and sparkles in the cup, giving 



joyous moments, like the bright eyes of a fair-haired Norman 
wench." 

"What knowest thou of Norman wenches, Agos!" said Sir 
Equitan, snjiling at the gay humour of his esquire. 

" You are not then from Normandy ?" observed Sir Espaign 
du Lyon, glad to have an opportunity of put^g in a word of 
inqmry, as he addressed the Knight. 

" No," replied Sir Equitan, 

" Perhaps of Bretagne, then 1" continued the inqmrer. 

" No," was again the answer. 

"Or it may be of Burgundy, or Haiusult?" resumed Sir 
Espaign. 

" or neither," said the Knight. 

" England, perhaps !" 
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"No," replied Sir Equitan, "I am a Frenchman." 
" France ia a large kingdom, having tnaDy provinces," 
obierved the courtier. 

" It hath," aud Sir Equitan. 

" Ay, and vrith many inquiative old knightg in them too," 
retorted Agos. 

"One of your state and gallant bearing," continued the 
inflexible Sir Espugn, without heeding the Squire, and think- 
ing by the use of a little adroit flattery to gain some intelli- 
gence — " one of your state and gallant bearing must be of 
noble blood, and proud, no doubt, to boost his lineage, and the 
honour of his native province." 

" The glory of our lineage," said Sir Equitan, " can do no 
honour to ourselves, unless, like a glass, we reflect the raya 
that form it ; andaafor the province of a Frenchman, it should 
be wherever he can serve his prince." 

" A moat noble answer," exclaimed Sir Espaign. " I 
pledge you, to your success in arms, gentle knight, and I am 
much mistaken if ihat gallant spirit has not made captive some 
fair lady's afTections. I would drink to her health too, if 1 
knew her name; but we shall learn it. We shall find you 
out at the tournament, unless you will join me, and drink to 
her now." 

Sir Eqnitan held the cup to his lips, bowed to Sir Espaign 
du Lyon, and drank off the contents without speaking. 

" Pray, old Sir Knight," said Agos, addressing the courtier, 
" doBt thou ever angle ?" 

"Ah! marry do I," replied Sir Espaign; " I sometimea 
follow that sport in the river Gave," 

"Why then," condnued Agos, "when you have been sitting 
upon its banks, with your little hazel wand in your hand, did 
you never observe, whilst you bobbed it and jerked it above 
the stream, that though i^ou now and then hooked a young 
flsh, that hardly feels his ^ns, yet the sly old trout, as cunning 
as the fisher, and used to his tricks, just nibbles at the bait, 
but keeping quite clear or the hook, sports awhile, and passes 
down the stream in safety? A lesson that all keen tishers may 
remember," 

The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of 
the Sacrist, who came to speak with the Prior respecting some 
orders he had given for the decoration of the church on the 
15th of August, the day of the assumption of the Virgin Mary. 
The Sacrist, after receiving some further orders, was thus 
questioned by the Prior. 
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"Is the church hung with the tapeitry* as I directed? Is 
the fetetrutn + in proper order? Aretnechalicesftllbumiahed! 
And are all ihe ampuls I taken from tbeic caees and arranged 
as I desired? Haa the door of the tabernacle j been painted?" 

" All JH done aayou directed, holy father," Baid the Sacrist, 
"and brother Walter, the illuminator, is now, painting the 
new right door of the tabernacle, for the old one was quite off 
■U hinges." 

'■And what subject is he painting upon the new one?" 
inquired the Prior. 

" Truly, that of the broiling of the htessed SL Lawrence 
upon burning coals," said the Sacriat. 

" Good," replied the Prior. 

"Good," re-echoed .\go8, "holiness hath a strange accep- 



terms. Now for my own part, who confess that tl 
n my bones bath no great longing after martyrdom, 
I to find the way to heaven by the grfllings and roastings 



flesh upon my bones bath no great longing after martyrdl 
were I to find the way to heaven by the grfllings and roastii ^ 
of my body, I should think it more like the fiery road to Satan' 



habitation, than the path to Paradise." 

" The death of the blessed St. Lawrence was not a voluntary 
act of his own," observed the Prior; " he was made to suffer 
for the faith by heathens." 

"Voluntary! no, in faith," cried Agos, "for neither sahit 
nor sinner, if he be not a madman or a fool, could have much 
taste for such warm trials of his bodily constitution, and must 
know well enough that to broil his own bones can neither 
give pleasure nor do honour to the power that made him," 

The monks all looked aghast, and shrugged up their 
ahoulders, as if they felt a mingled acnsetion of wonder and 
horror at the heresies thus freely expressed by the licentious 
aquire. The truth was, Agos de Guiafort waa somewhat of a 
freethinker for his day, never IHendly to the monks, nor to 
the au[ierstitions of their church, and being now rather warmed 
by copious draughts of wine, he forgot Ule respect that was 
due to hia entertainers. However, they deigneu not to notice 

• It «•* eusloinirv to biuig (ite chutehea with aaine piece o( lupeolry 
ontlifldsyiorfestitab. 

• The FerBtrum.or bier, wm »ne™i1j conilructea of gold or lilver, 
llohlv walked, with dlrati Cithulic emblenu. Peretri w«re uud for 
CBcryini the host. 

1 The Ampulln held chrism, or such reUci u were heX preierved in s 

phUl, They 

■ ■"- ■"---rnioie w»i oiien nw 

IP fnlrtin.. rtni>i-i. nn _ 

liaed the hoU] t (he high ili 
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tilis last speech, and the Prior continued hia interrogatories to 
the Sacrist. 

" What hav« you done with the ampula taken from the great 
chamber?" said he. 

"That," replied the Sacrist, "having in it a predona tooth 
of the good St, Cecily, I put on the altar-table, by the side of 
apiece of the true cross; and the scull of St. Gregory, near the 
javr-bonea of the eleven thousand virgins, in the chapel of the 
great aisle." 

"Art thou sure, brother Sacrist," said Agos, "that they are 
but the jaw-bones of those eleven thousand virgins? for, on 
my faith, should but the anallest part of their tongues remaiu 
in them, who knows but ihat the restless spirits of their original 
proprietors may work a miracle, and set them talking? and 
should they do so, St. Gregory nillatendno chance at bU; for 
if the tongue of one woman will often defy priestcraft to lay it 
quiel, those of eleven thousand would set at naught the pope 
himself, and all the church to boot." 

" Do not profane holy things with auch nnhallowed jests," 
said the Frajiciscan sternly. 

"So, so," cried Agos, "yon will have no jesting made about 
these damsels. But you are right, it suits your craft; a friar 
is never more grave, than when any of womankind are in the 
case, for then be sure be isplotring mischief, and looking more 
towards earth than heaven. 

"We never look at womanldnd," said the Franciscan, "but 
with the eyes of holiness ; either in pity to them, as the 
daughters of riufiil Kve, or with the brotherly love, to give 
them, on the confession of their sins, the amolution of the 
church." 

"I will wager you ten florins," replied Agos, "and put down 
the gold, that from your own words I niU prove you apeak 
anything but sooth, tor if you look upon them as the daughters 
of Eve, or take their confession, the very communication of 
their evil deeds shall corrupt the sanctity of your thoughts ; 
and as for brotherly love " 

"Peace," said the Franciscan, "thou hast dmnk much wine, 
and I have tasted none. I will not therefore cope with thee 
in words. But talk not thus, of thv idle wagers ; for know 
the brothers of St. Francis are not allowed even to touch the 
smallest coin of money, be it gold, silver, or any other melaL" 

"Neither to heed women, nor drink wine, nor touch gold?" 
cried Agos, "then may the brothers of St. Francis dispense 
with all their mottificatiOQt, for in this world they can have no 
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pleasures. And aa for sin, they may bid defiance to the Evil 
one in his own person, and throw down the gage, for if they 
withstand such baits, nothing can posubly assaidt them with 
temptation." 

The Sacrist again addressed himself to the Prior. " Some 
repair," he said, "must be done to the Pyx* that holds the 
chain with which St. Catherine bound the devil. And the 
true rod of Moses has lost the tail of the golden serpent stuct 
&t the end of it." 

Agos, niade hold by wine, heeded not the presence of the 
holy men, and again interrupted them, exclaiming, " Why 
then, brother Sacrist, prithee repair the pyx by one of the 
links of that same chain, and St Catherine will soon find 
another to supply its place; for if a woman once bind the Evil 
one to her service, she will form link after link in the forge of 
rin, rather than let him loose again ; and aa for the defect in 
the other relic that thou speakest o^ why repidr it with the 
tail of Satan himself, which cannot be out of place, when it is 
made to supply that of the serpent." 

"Where is Martin of Bigorre?" inquired the Prior. 
"Truly," said the Sacrist, " he is busy in making a crown for 
the blessed Virgin, as brothra Francis is in moulding a new 
wax head for her image; and her left arm too wants repair, 
for it ia in luch a broken condition, that it will not bear the 
ropes with which she is to be taken up above the rood-loft at 
her asBumptioD. The child held by her right arm will do well, 
as we have bound it on tight, and dressed it in a new suit of 
clothes, made after the fashion of a page. The Virgin's j(fte 
too, and her petticoats, are new ; and Walter the illuminator, 
who has a fine hand at devices, has painted them over with 
the souls in purgatory, and the blessed Sl Dunstan taking the 
devii by the nose." 

Agos was again about to offer some profane jest, when a 
Jrown from the Prior, and the commands of his master, 
efi^tnally silenced the gay humoured and now somewhat light 
headed Squire. 

The Sacriat was dismissed, and the discourse presently took 
a more serious turn, relating to the affairs of Foix and Beam. 

Here Sir Espaign du Lyon was quite at home, and told, 
with some eagerness, all he really knew concerning them; hut 
still wishing to appear the great man of a great man, like 

.' * Pj*. ""'"gl' geneisl] J sppropria 
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111111); other courtietB, he, by varioiu half sentencea, shrugs, 
and significant nods of the head, now and then timely intro- 
duced with a myBteticms and important air, implied that he 
knew more than he chose to make public. 

"Pray, Sir Eapaign du Lyon," said the Prior, "is not the 
trace between the Count de Fois and the Lord of Annagnae 
almost eimired?" 

"It it, replied the ancient Knight. 

"And what are the Count's intentions? inquired the Priorj 
" does he mean speedily- to renew the war on bis own quarrel, 
or upon t^t of the Lady Jane of Boulogne, to regain the 
inheritance of his fair ward?" 

Sir Espaign gave a significant nod of the bead, saying, in 
reply, "The Count's measures are well considered; he is a 
wise prince, ever prudent in council and secret in his resolves, 
undertaking nothmg hghtly, and cautious in reposing hia con- 
fidence ; placing it alone in the bosom of such persons as may, 
by their wisdom and experience, help him with wholesome 
advice. There are some knights in whom the Count trusts, 
who must not gpeok too freely, and who may know more than 
it would be expedient to communicate. But it may be the 
Count may possibly renew the war, or be may defer liis pre- 
sent measures till he sees what steps the Duke de Berry will 
take with his rehellioua people at Toulouse, for there is 
mortal enmity between my Lord de Foil and the Duke." 

"Upon my faith," said Agus, "we have leamt just as much 
from your intelligence aa we could have gained by consulting 
one of those carved monsters' heads, that grin upon us from 
this ceiling, placed there, I suppose, for the benefit of these 
holy brothers ; for they being like nothing either in heaven or 
earth, the monks might f^ down and worship them, and 
never break the canon. Why, I could give more certain 
intelligence than you have told. Sir Knight. The people of 
Toulouse are quiet enough now, and the ^y old Duke de 
Berry is amongat them, cursing my Lord de Foix for his lata 
intenerence, and drinking the good citizens' healths in Lan- 
guedocian wine, with a fair word snd a hearty kiss for every 

Eretty damsel whom he meets. There is no rebellion now, 
ut the Duke vows vengeance on the Count Yet one good 
act he has done bim, that of keeping the head of Bamie le 
Mengeant of Lourde upon bis shoulders; for the sly rogue 
was taken in one of his own traps, and the citizens of Tou- 
louse would have had off his head but for the Duke, who 
interfered, and got off both Le Mengeant and his fellow cap- 
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tain, John de Benm, for a ransom, and so sent tliem back 
again to their own horde of wolves, whose den is in the strong 
castle of Loarde, that they might be of some use, and make 
the knights of Foix and Beam keep their lances bright, for 
Baaile le Mengeant is too good a capt^ to let his free bands 
howl within their own den for want of seeking their prej; be 
will give jour knights some skirmishing, I warrant As to 
my Lord of Annagnac, t believe he ia as great a thief as the 
rest of them, and that is all 1 know about the matter." 

"Has the Lord of Arma^ac long been at war with the 
Count de Foix?" inquired SirEquitan. 

"Yea," said Sir Espaign, "it is an ancient quarrel between 
their houses, and now rendered more inveterate by a second 



"And what will be done on the expiration of this truce?" 
again inquired Sir Equitan. 

Sir EspaigD du Lyon again looked mysterious, and was 
beginning with " It may be — " when Will of the West, who sat 
opposite to him, exclaimed, "Dear me. Sir Espaign, everybody 
knowa my Lord de Foix intends to make war upon the Ar- 
magnacs as soon as the truce expires, on behalf of my beau- 
teous mistress, the Lady Jane, to recover her inheritance of 
Commingea, which John of Armagnac unlawfully withholds 
ftom her. And I wondered to hear the holy Prior Philip ask 
you concerning it, as you both know all about the matter; 
and many say that the reverend Prior Is so often with my 
Ixird de Foix in private, that the Count heeds his counsels 
more than he does yours." 

Sir Espaign felt much offended at this artless speech of the 
young Page; and drawing himself back in hie chair, he ex- 
tended both his hands upon the arms of it, and looked with a 
contemptuous iiowQ upon the Page, juat as an old mastiff, 
sitting quietly on the eround, extends iiis fore paws, end looks 
surlily upon some IttUe cur which stands in front teazing Mm 
by his yelping. 

"Peace, varlet," said the offended Knight, "state matters 
are no aubjecls for the tongues of boys to prate upon." 

"Is my Lord de Foix," inquired Sir Equitan, " well pro- 
vided with knights and men-at-arms?" 

"No prince in Europe better," said Sir Espaign; "and as 
you seem a stranger to these parts, we will fill out another 
cup of wine, and then I will tell yuu all about the matter." 

The wine was filled out, and the travellers settling them- 
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tevw in their leata, the more conveniently' to look at the 
naiTBtor, the; each assumed an attentive air, whilst old Sir 
Espaign put on one of importance ; and after clearing hi* 
voice with another cup of wine, he hemmed thrice, and thus 
began: "You know " 

"We know nothing yet," uud Agos. 

"Do not interrupt me," replied Su- Espaign. "You mu*t 
know then, that about a century ago, there waa a noble Count 
of Beam, whose name wbb Gaston, a great lord, and a 
valiant man-at-arms: you may see his effigy of braal in the 
church of the Friars Minor in Orthes, where he was interred, 
having caused this efRgy of bimaelf to be made during his 
lifedme;* in it he appears dressed in his armour, the limbs in 
the eHigy ^ving a very exact resemblance of the gigantic size 
of his own, for he was one of the largest and the stroDgest 
men of his day." 

"You have now intetnipted yourself," said Agos; "for 
what has the effigy of Sir Gaston de Beam to do with your 
story?" 

"You must know then," continued Sir Espawn, "this Sir 
Gaston de Beam had two beautiful daughters. The eldest he 
gave in marriage to a Lord of Anuagnac, and her sister to & 
Count de Foix, nephew to the king of Arragan, whose royal 
arms, paly or, and gules, are still borne by the house of De 
Foix. Now it chanced that Sir Gaaton de Beam was at war 
with the king of Castile, who entered Beam with his army, 
resolving to overmn and destroy the country. Sir Gaston 
collected his men-at-anns, and sent to his two sons-in-law, 
desiring their assistance; and that they would bring into the 
field all their knights, aquires, and varlets, well horsed and 
armed. The Count de Foix instantly obeyed the sumnions; 
but the Lord of Armagnac, instead of domg the same, only 
sent a herald bearing letters of excuse to his father-in-law. 
I will now give you an accomit of the battle." 

"We can dispense with that part of the story," said Aeos; 
"we have seen too many battles to need to hear the iswion 
of them." 

"Well then," continued Sir Espaign, "Sir Gaston deBeam 
• was much angered at the conduct of hia son-in-law the Lord 
of Armagnac, so he and the Count de Foix resolved to lead 
their men into the field, and without further assistance to give 
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battle to the king of Castile. They did so, and the victory- 
was acUeved b^ the valour and address of the Count de Foil, 
who pursued his foes as far as Biscay. The king waa nearly 
taken prisoner, and only escaped by seeking Bheller in an 
abbey, where he dreaaed himseu in the habit of a monk. The 
Castuians were completely defeated ; and Sir Gasloa de Beam, 
on his return to the castle of Orthes, summoned all his people 
to attend him in the great hall, where embracing the galluit 
De Foin, be publicly declared that he not only bestowed 
upon him the lands of Foix, hut, after his own death, those of 
Beam, which he had intended to bequeath to the Lord of 
Armagnac, as the portion of his eldest daughter, now forfeited 
by this base desertion of her lord in time of need. The knights 
and varlets all promised fealty to the Count de Foix, as the 
heir of Sir" Gaston de Beam. But no sooner waa the latter 
dead, than the Lord of Armagnac laid claim to the lands of 
Beam, and thus began a war, which has been handed down 
ti-om fother to son, between the two houses of Foix and Ar- 
magnac, and exists to the present day." 

"You told U9 also, valiant Sir Espaign du Lyon," said Sir 
Equitan, " that there was a second cause of quarrel between 
the present repreBentativea of their houses." 

"That is what I am now about to relate to you," replied 
Sir Espaign, "and pray be very attentive to each particnlat, 
for they are aU of importance. You must know then, that 
Eleanor of Comminges, a kinswoman to tlie preaent Lord de 
Foix, married John Count of Boulogne, in the hope that he 
would by force of arms regain for her the lands of Comminges, 
which had been unlawfully seized by the present Lord of 
Armagnac. But the Count of Boulogne loved pleasure more 
than battle, and stud quietly at home: a thing which no en- 
raged hia wife, that she left him fcr ever, to live with her own 
friends in Arragon. She brought away with her their only 
child Jane: and soon after this separation (for it happened 
some years since) the Lady Eleanor came to the court of the 
present Count dc Foix, and committed to hia protection her 
only child, then an infant girl, and implored him to give her 
shelter at Orthes, and guard her from the wicked designs of 
the Lord of Armagnac, who had seized upon Comminges, the 
lands to which this daughter was the rightful heir. She was 
desirous to place her with the Count, because she knew be 
was so powerful that he could protect her child, as she feared 
Armagnac would carry her off, and thus keep quiet posaessiun 
of what he had so imlawfiUly gained. The Count received 
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the fair child, Jane of Boulogne, with every mark of kuidneas, 
and promised her mother (who is now dead), that he would 
not only bring her up aa his own daughter, but at a proper 
time would endeavour to regain for her the possesaion of her 

"The first part of this promUe has been strictly obserTed; 
but the wars and enterprises in which the Count has been en- 
gaged for some years, liave hitherto delayed his intentiong 
respecting the lands; but it nuiy be he will shortly take up 
arms to do Jane of Boulogne right." 

"Arms can never be wanting, nor knights to bear them, in 
BO righteous a cause as that of the Lady Jane," gaid Sir 
Equitan. " Her beauty and her worth are spoken of by every 
kiught who has visited the caatJe of Orthes. It is when es- 
pousing such a cause a member of our order feels the value of 
that profesaion which gives him the power to assert the rights 
of innocence and beauty with the strength of his arm and the 
valour of his heart; it is the exercise of its functions in such a 
quarrel which gives to chivalry the honourable pre-eminence 
it holds beyond ail other professions in the world." 

"Save that of the church," said the Prior; "tlie ministry, 
like the attributes of heaven, can be second to none." 

"The attributes of heaven," replied Sir Equitan, "are those 
of justice and of mercy; tuid such as dispense them impar- 
tially become its ministers. Thus the knight who wields the 
sword of justice in the field to chastise the foes of virtue, yet 
shews mercy to the fallen and the vanquished, imitates by his 
charity the divine Origin of Good." 

" I am very willing to allow. Sir Knight," said the Prior, 
"the benefits of the profession of arms, since carnal wars 
must be carried on whilst sinful men exist. But I never can 
allow chivalry to compare her worldly toils with the labours 
of spiritual contest and heavenly discipline." 

"I am no churchman," replied Sir Equitan, "and perhaps 
know something more of the tilting-lance than of the mass- 
book, yet I am a Chrisdan (here the young knight devoutly 
crossed himself, and bowed his head to the image of the 
Virgin that stood aliove the door) ; and 1 have ever thought 
some active craft, which enabled me, like the Samaritan, who 
helped his brother at his need, to rescue the miserable and to 
support the just, was the beat way to shew my faith in the re- 
vealed law of heaven. The discipline of the world is mote 
severe than that of the cloister; and the task of subduing our 
own passions in the midst of temptatitm requires more virtue 
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than can be exercised in a solitude where there is little chance 
of their being aaaailed. Yet I see not why reUgion and chivalry 

may not ffn hand in hand together, like members of the same 
body. The church should have the voice of heaven to iBSue 
its mandates, and chivalry be as bet ann, to execute her 
behests." 

" It ia true," said the Prior; " but our profession, as being 
superior to yours must be allowed, even in a worldly view." 



nated manuscript brother John had brought to him), " con- 
wder that to the church, as a body, we are indebted for the 

Eteservation of literature. When Europe was overrun by the 
orde of the ferocious nations of the north, learning had no 
friend. Persecuted and affrighted, like the dove of Noah, she 
could nowhere find rest for the sole of her feet, save on the 
palm-branch that grows about the peaceful dwelling of the 
monk. The barbarous northern nations, accustomed to some 
practice of devotion, thourh heathenish and abominable from 
these uses, still brought with them one spark of better feehng. 
So that whilst tbey razed to the ground the palaces of princes 
and the castles of the barons, they otten spared the walls of the 
monastery end the bumble cell of the recluse, impressed by 
some faint shadow of respect for those who were devoted to 
the service of the inviaibie world; thus, whilst the gold of 
princes was torn from their possessors with carnage and exe- 
cration, the poormonk, with the more precious treaaurea of hia 
parchmenta, his manuscripts, and his poverty, naa suffered to 
be at peace." 

The Prior paused for a moment, end thus continued; — 
" Even in our enlightened times, when the improved state of 
society in the fourteenth century has dispelled the night of 

Snorance and barbarity, learning still finds her tel\ige within 
e walla of the monastery, else would chivalry and the din 
of arms fright her from the world; and learning, which 
teaches us to understand and to value the aits of peace, ie of 
greater benefit to mankind, than the study of arms that leads 
to its destruction. Arms may be necessary to humble bar- 
barity, but learning, if widely diffused, would extirpate the 
existence of it. And after all, Sir Equitan, you knignta, who 
live but on the breath of your exploits, you could not your- 
selves chronicle them, for the best of you are but sorry clerks; 
and were it not for the solitude, the pen, and the learning of 
the monk, aflertimea would view no more traces of your 
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honourable deeda, than one can of the goodl; Teoel that 
swiftly paran through the waten, agitating their current, and 
fiuTOvring their clear bosom; but almost as swiftly as she 
makes her way the waters close ageioi and settle into their 
former smoothnesB. Thus you see, arms must ever be the 
debtor of learning; and Charity too stands at the monettia 
door with wide-spread anna, to welcome to her boeom every 
child of want" 

Such were the words of the Prior, and lon^ did he and Sir 
Equitan continue to discuss the merits of then several profe*- 
rions, till the n-eat belt of the priory told twelve. Father 
Philip then «^ he must redre to rest, a» the brotbera of St. 
Benedict arose at two o'clock in the morning forprsyers and 
meditatioDB, and did not afterwards repose. 

During thia long discussion, the Franciscan took no part in 
it, but seemed absorbed in his own thoughts. Brother John 
did little more than give hia assent to the opinion of the 
Prior, as the echo follows the sound. Agos de Guiafort and 
Will of the West had both fallen asleep, and Sir Espaign du 
Lyon was nodding. The dortorour was now summoned to 
conduct the travellers to the dormitory, or common sleeping- 
room of the guests, where we shall leave them to their repose, 
and turn to what will be found b the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



with K|] good gr&ce, to graca mgeutiflmi 



Tbb Caelle of Gaeton PhcebuH Count de Foir was rituated 
near the town of Orthes. It stood upon the summit of a 
beautiful eminence, gentle in its ascent, but rocty, bold, and 
abrupt in that part of the elevation which overhung the river 
Gave. Above these latter decliviliea the eminence was clothed 
with the finest woods, the vivid greens and deep recesses of 
which formed a pleasing contrast with the gray hues of the 
noble and extensive casfle, whose towers crowned its summit, 
and rose above their tops. The castle, lilie most residences 
of the feudal priiieea, was not only calculated for defence, but 
also for magnificence; it contained the palace and the state 
of the Count de Foix. 

The outward walls were flanked by above thirty massive 
towers. Within their enclosure, upon the highest mound of 
earth, stood the donjon or keep, a work of great antiquity. 
It seemed to look dark and sternly upon the bmldings beneath, 
Uke the founder and the guardian of their race. The portal 
or chief entrance was flanked by two round towers, one on 
each side, in the impenetrable walla of which were seen 
divers small windows and loopholes for the archers. Above 
this gatewav was suniended a brazen helmet, to denote to 
travellers, that the Count de Foix dispensed the rights of 
hospitality to all knights and squires who might chance to 
enter his territory. This arched gateway, and the smaller 



that prevailed at this period, and of which many interesUng 
specimens still exist. 
The court-yard within, or outer Bsllium, was nurounded by 



bmldingB fortheuBeof the men-at-arnig; and pasung through 
a second entry, also flunked by towers, the eye was at once 
preaented with the whole range of that part of the atructure 
which formed the palace of the Count, appropriated to hU 
state.* Thia palace contained nearly two hundred apart- 
ments, besides the Baron's hall, that occupied the wholelower 
range of the south iiont. Towards the east arose a magnifi- 
cent chapel, decorated with carvings, and the windows filled 
with stained glass. Within its walls, the ashes of many a 
member of the house of De Foix reposed, beneath their brazen 
or marble effigies. 

The lower apartments of the palace were entered by various 
arched doorways, each surmounted with the arms of the 
Count, and his alliances, carved in stone. In front of the 
second tier of windows was seen a light and elegant balcony, 
r rather communicating gallery, that led from one window 



palace, decorated with statues, fountains, parterres of flowers, 
and alcoves. A winding path in the garden led to a postern 
door in the castle walla, which opened upon the woods that 
overhung the Gave. 

It is in an apartment of this palace, where the Count de 
Foix usually gave audience to strangers, or to the members of 
his househcJd, that we shall introduce him to our readers, and 
as it is possible they may not all be familiar with the domestic 
customs of the period of our history, it will not here he amiss 
to describe the Chamber of Audience. 

It waslofly and spacious, lighted by six large arched win- 
dows that overlooked the garden, and commanded a view of 
the country as far as the eye could range, where the blue 
distance was finished by the hold outline of the Pyrenees, that 
often appeared against the setting sun, like a flat but indented 



superficies of purple upon a ground of the brightest gold. 
The chamber was hune with Venetian tapestry, represent' 
.the siege of Troy, and the acts of Achillea and Hector. 
■- '0 of Ver -^ ' ' ■■'■-■ 



purple upon a ground of the brightest gold, 
yas hung with Venetian tapestry, representing 
oy, and the acts of Achillea and Hector. A 
Venetian manufacture, and at that time con- 
sidered of almost inestimable value, hung facing the entrance 
of the apartment. The floor was inlaid with coloured marbles, 
and strewed with fresh rushes, whose green and cool appear- 
ance was considered a luxury during the summer heats. 
Tlie most beautiful flowers of the season, placed in vases of 
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chased BUver, decorated the room. The chair of state was of 
carved ivory, inlaid with gold. Behind it arose a high back, 
which supported a canopy, the whole formed of crimson velvet, 
fringed and embroidered with gold. Opposite the chair of 
state stood a bufiet, a piece of magnificence then in general 
use, which, according as it was constructed, denoted the rank 
of its owner. It was formed of finely carved oak ; the back 
part, nearly half the height of the room, was finished by a rich 
canopy, with pinnacles at the lop, tliat projected beyond the 
three rows of shelves beneath. These shelves, covered with 
napkins of white silk and silver tissue, bore upon them ewers, 
basins, vases, flagons, and cups of the finest chased gold and 
silver, with two comfit boxes,* (or spice boxes), each of pure 
Bold and set with jewels. The three shelves of the buffet 
denoted that the rank of De Foix was that of a county or earL 
The dukes of the blood royal were entitled to four shelves to 
their buffets, and the king alone to five. 

A table, covered with cloth of gold, and supported by large 
chased silver feet, stood opposite the chair. Around the 
apartment were divers couches, each finished with a canopy 
and pinnacles (to correspond with the buffet), and covered with 
a piece of purple velvet, embroidered with gold, that trained 
upon the ground. At the east end of this apartment, a door 
opened into an oratorf, that joined the private room of the 
Count de Foix. This he never quitted till after the hour of 
noon, when he usually entered the Chamber of Audience. 

Upon the morning following the day we have before noticed, 
several members of the court at Orthes were assembled to 
receive the Count at his accustomed hour. The principal per- 
sons in attendance were the Lord of Corasse, Sir Evan and 
Sir Gracien de Foix (the two latter being illegitimate sons of 
the Count), a youth named Eustace the Adopted, the Lady 
Jane of Boulogne, and De Foix's own niece, the lovely Lady 
Isabel de Gre'iuy, with the old Countess de la Karaase. These 
were already standing about the chair of state, in the expecl*- 
fion that, in a few minutes, the door of the oratory would open 
to usher in their lord; and we cannot here resist pausmg 
awhile, to take a slight view of some of these noble personages- 
Sir Evan and Sir Gracien de Foix were hoih handsome 
young men : the former bad much of the dignity of his father 
'., u: . g and mien, butblended witban air of more 
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than eommoo pride; there i 
created reB|ieel, but forbade to love liim. Both these vontha 
were magnificently attired in the habit of the period. Sir 
Evan wore a twbt dress, that reached from the hip to the foot, 
of pale blue silk, and above it the coat or vest eat close Co the 
body, and fell half nay down the thigh. This vest was formed 
of crimson brocade embroidered wiA gold, and fastened down 
the front with a tow of brooches, like buttons, composed of 
precious stones. The throat was bare, and the mantle about 
the shoulden, of pale blue velvet, hung nearly as low as the 
feet, the border being scalloped, and crossing the breast; this 
mantle was fastened down the right shoulder by a row of 
femaiii, or clasps, of jewels. Upon his head Sir Evan wore 
a circle or fUlet of line pearls, and a belt elegantly wrought in 
gold and set with iewels was girt about his hips. The shoes, 
that reached as high as the instep, were of embroidered 
velvet." 

£uatace the Adopted, who stood by the side of Sir Evan, 
was something younger than either of the Count's sons; h« 
was of a comely person, tall and well formed ; his countenance, 
which exhibited the graces of manly beauty (yet scarcely in 
its prime), though it was occasionally lit up with the fire 
of a young and martial spirit, generally enpressed the fixed 
character and the dejected look of a thoughtful and melancholy 
temper. 

The Lady Jane of Boulogne appeared in a dress of white 
a'lk, that fell in gracefid fol& below her feet; her sleeves of 
the same material were long and %ht, end &stened ftum the 
wrist to the elbow with jewels. The upper part of her dress 
and the waiatwete confined by a cote-hiiTdie\ of green velvet, 
trimmed with ermine; it reached just above the bosom, and 
the robe or mantle was fastened to each aide by a fermait 
of jewels placed in fVont near the shoulders, whilst the cote- 
hardie was clasped down the breast by diamonds. Her fine 
brown hair, parted at the back of the head, was bound into 
two long tresses or plaits, that liuug down the hack; and 
around her brows she wore a circle of emeralds, intermixed 
with natural flowers. A light scarf of silver tissue, that oc- 
casionally served the purpose of a veil, was thrown carelessly 
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about hei neck. ThiB attire was well calculated to display to 
advantage her grocetiil person ; and she reminds us ao much 
of Chaucer's beautiful description of Emilie, that we trust the 
reader will pardon '' ' 



Bhe romid up ajid dowii. uid u she lute 
Sbegntherilb flourii, party vhile ind rede. 
To make a aotUl wtuid fur bin- hede. 
And AA an aDB^I hevfnly Ahe song. 



In the person of Jane of Boulogne there was that union of 
g;race and majesty which is calcmaCed to inspire a feeling of 
reverence with admiration. Her eyes were blue, and possessed 



both sweetness and expressioD. Her cheek perhaps had a 
little too much in it of the lily, but when animated by feeling, 
or glowing from exercise, it emulated the vermeil of the rose ; 
or it might be compared to the delicacy of a fleecy cloud, 
when it is juat tinged with the crimson light of the opening 

Isabel de Greilly, though inferior to Jane in the perfection 
of beauly, yet possessed all that it is capable of achieving — 
&acination. Her stature was somewhat below the middle 
height, yet so graceful was her form, so light and airy every 
motion, such sweetness of disposition 



world, and still possessed, as it were, the simplicity and play- 
ful spirit of a child, with the wit and inteUigence of riper 
years. Her dress was of the fashion of the Lady Jane's, and 
the arms of her house were embroidered upou her gown and 
mantle. 

The door of the oratory at length opened, and the Count de 
Foix, attended by the esquires and chamberlains of his state, 
entered the hall of audience, and took his seat beneath the 
canopy. The Count was of a noble and majestic person; he 
was bareheaded, and attired in a long Dalmatic of piirple 
velvet, embroidered with gold, that fell below his feet. His 
mantle, of the finest scarlet cloth, was trimmed with ermine, 
and upon the front part which crossed the breast, as well as 
upon the back, were seen, worked in pearls, the arms and bear- 
ings of his house. 

The Count graciously saluted the company, and after some 
general conversation, and remarks upon the coming festival, 
uie tournaments and knights who were to combat, he thus 
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addressed the auditorjr; "The festival we are about to hold 
in honour of the bleasfd Virgin, ia fiill of import, for at that 
time, upon the expiration of the truce, I hare resolved to take 
up arms, to do the noble Lady Jane of Boulogne Tight, and te 
wrest from the Lord of Armagnac her lands, which he unlaw- 
fully poBsesses. My proclamatioD wilt be issued at the tour- 
nament, that all such knights as are desirous of gaining honour 
and their lady's favour, may take up arms to subdue tyr&nny, 
and to restore to the lawfiil heir the lands of Comminges. 
Prudence will be necessary in the conduct of our affairs, as I 
find the garrison of Lourde, under the pretext of bearing aims 
for England in the right of Aquitaine, are now pillaging the 
comitry, and making prisoner, for the sake of ransom, every 
unfortunate baron, knight, or churchman, who may chance to 
tall within their power. And it is whispered that the Lord 
of Armagnac, by means of their leaders John de Bearn and 
Basile le Mengeant, is even now tampering with the free 
bands of Lourde, to purchase their assistance against us in 
the war we are about to wage. Their emissaries are abroad, 
and wandering through the country to leam our strength, 
end how our castles stand defended. 

At the conclusion of this address, Sir Evan de Foix ad- 
vanced, and making his obeisance to ^e Count, " My gracious 
lord and father," be said, " Sir Espaign du Lyon waits without, 
accompanied by Fhihp of Avignon, and a straneer knight, 
who comes to t^ his fortunes in the tournament.' 

"Give them entrance," replied the Count; "and do you, 
my Lord of Corasse and Sir Evan de Foil, conduct them 
hither." The Count was obeyed; and after they had quitted 
the chamber to marshal in the strangers, the ladies Jane and 
Isabel advanced towards their lord, and kneeling at his feet, 
the former begged a boon. The Count bid her arise, saying 
she could scarcely ask what he would den^. 

"My request, my lord," replied Jane, "is but a simple one; 
it is to beg your gracious leave, that, eiiet the fesrival of the 
Virgin, myself and the Lady Isabel may have permission 
to make a plgrimage to the shrine of the blessed St. Ann, 
beyond the Forest of Orthes; where by prayer and penance 
we may hope (4) gain her inteference at the throne of heaven 
to obtajn success to our cause. There can be no danger in 
out travel, for the good saint and the relic I wear next to tny 
heart will protect us; and were it odierwise, the lowly guise 
and the poverty of a pilgrim would be our security ; they are 
things loo mean to attract the eye of avarice ; even the free 
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bands of Lourde, dared they venture nigh to OrtbeB, would 
ofier no lettD sucli a holy purpose." 

"Yout prayer is granted, Jane of BDul<^e," said the 
Count; "but here cornea Sir Evan and the Prior, with 
Btrangera in their company." 

The door of the Chamber of Audience was thrown back, 
whiUt Evan de Foix and the Lord of Coras»e ushered in the 
party we left at the monastery in the conclusion of our last 
chapter. The usual compliments passed between the Count 
and each individual, when ijir Equitan having stated his 
purpose for Ttsiting Orthea, in much the same terms he for- 
merly did to the Prior, the Count de Foix requested hhn to 
tell his name and Uneage. 

" My lord," said the Knight, " I am of noble blood; my 
name is Equitan; but till the purpose of my vow is accom- 
plished, I may not add to it another. I combat for fame, and 
for the honour of beauty: for the present, therefore, I must 
be alone recognised by that title which best suits my occasion 
— Sir Equitan, poursuivant d'amour." 

"Be it so," replied the Count; "such titles and such vows 
are common with the young gallants of France, who pay their 
worship at the shrine of love, with more devotion than to any 
other shrine. Your bearing. Sir Poursuivant d'Amour, is the 
herald of your good name, and I shall need no other caution 
for your merit: once more you are welcome. ProclamaUon 
of the tournament has been already made ; and as you purpose 
entering the Usts, you must this day, according to custom, 
hang up your shield and helmet in the church of the Monas- 
tery of Friars Minor in Orthes : Sir Espaign will guide you 
thither." 

"That I will most gladly," replied the ancient Knight: "a 
brave display of arms is there already; and those of this 
stranger, 1 doubt not, will he an honourable addition to their 
number." 

"And now," continued the Count de Fois, "I will in this 
presence made known my farther purpose. Come forward, 
Eustace. This youth. Sir Equitan (though he is dear to me ai 
my own blood), is mine but by adoption. It is now seventeen 
years since he was first brought to this castle, he was then but 
two years old. I have educated him as my own child, and 
he has repaid my love with a true and loyal affection. For 
the last year he has been the esquire of my own person, and 
.valiantly has be acquitted himself of that duty. Now, though, 
according to the laws of chivalry, no person, hut by the 
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special favour of an eBiI,caii receive knighthood before be bas 
attained the age of twenty-one yewa; yet in conaideration of 
this youth's irorth, 1 purpose panting it to him, and will abate 
the two remaining years of hisminonn'. He shall receive the 
honour of knighthood at thie'featival, bo that by the prowen 
of his arm he may endeavour to deserve his spura in the tour- 
nament. Eustace, you will keep the vigil of arma in the church 
of the Friara Minor. And may heaven and ^e Virgin prosper 
you in all honour as a valiant knight!" 

Eustace threw himself upon his knees before the Count, and 
for some moments was so overcome by strong emotion as (o be 
unable to speak. At length he exclaimed, " My gracious lord 
— you who are more to me than a father, how shall the poor 
Eustace, the child of want and misery, who but for your kind- 
nesa must have perished, how shall he thank you? I have s 
heart — I can feel, but words are made for small occasions, they 
■re weak and powerless now. When such noble bounty should 

Ke utterance to the warmest feelings, I cannot apeak mine. 
e misfortunes of my birth, which to some may seem my 
diagraee and shame, shall be to me the occasion of an honest 

Elide. For never can my necessities be named, but your 
ountv must bear them company. Oh, my dear krd! may 
He who b the Father of the fatherless, who shed the dew of 
his blessing upon my orphan head, and has bound about yonv 
browa the golden circle, may He ever guard and protect you, 
and give me a heart faithful and tme to you!" 

" Enough, enough," said the Count, and taming aside he 
wiped away a tear m it started into his eyes. "Your own 
virtue, Eustace, is sufficient apologia for the misfortunes of youv 
birth. You are second to none m my affections, and in all 
things you shall ever find me, indeed, a father." 

"My lord," said Sir Evan de Fois, as be advanced towardi 
the Count, " may 1 be bold enough to tell you that the favour 
you are now about to grant to Eustace will, I fear, give occa- 
sion for discontent to many of your household. Yon have 
those about your person who have as faithfully served you ; 
who are eager to buckle on the spurs of knighthood, and to 
shew their valour in arms. Do not then, I beseech you, ^ve 
any cause far discontent amongst your state. At such a time 
we need all hearts ready and willing to oppose the Lord of 
Armagnac. The favour yon now grant to Eustace was denied 
to my brother and myself; why should it be conferred on one 
unknown, who can claim neither name nor anna, but such aa 
you may please to give himt" 
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The Count, whose passions were easnh roneed to anger, 
looked sternly upon his son, and exclauned in a voice of more 
than ordinary authority, " Evan, Evan '. darest thou this to 
me — and in this presence too? — Have not all my people jus- 
tice at my hand — -of what then can they complaint. If I favour 
the youth of my adoption, yet do them no wrong, what doth 
it concern them ? Suppose I will that Eustace should be second 
to myaelf in Orthes, who dare claim it as his right — far leu 
the creation of a simple knisht bachelor before Uie ordinary 
time? But know, it is my wilt to do bo, and wlio shall question 
itf The will of De Foix was never questioned twice even by 
the boldest knight. Look well then to yourself." 

" My lord," said Philip of Avignon, "Buffer me to plead this 
young man's eicuse. He is yom' son, his speech ia somewhat 
rash, yet it is his zeal to serve the righteous cause that makes 
him apeak without ctwisiderafion for nimself. And you must 

Cdon a lover who, from his devotion to the Lady Jane of 
ulogne, feels thus alive to every danger which may affect 
her interest; for her sake he would content all partieB, that 
no jealousies may stir up strife amongst your people, lest they 
should Ml off Irom her cause. It is you, my lord, who hare 
fanned this infant passion into a flame, you have sanctioned 
Sir Evan's hopes, you must therefore pardon the vain alamu 
that follow the hopes of a auitor." 

" It is indeed true," replied the Count, somewhat softened 
in his manner by the apology of the Prior ; " I have destined 
for Sir Evan de Foix the highest prize of valour, the hand o! 
the Lady Jane rfBoulogne^may he deserve it! And for you, 
my fair niece, Isabel de Gre'iUy, after we have Trained the 
lands of Comminges for the Lady Jane, it is my intention that 
she shall not go dngly to offer up her vowa at the nuptial 
altar. For you, Isabel, shall bear her company with my second 
son. Sir Gracien, as your lord and husband. You know your 
late father's will, you must marry by my direction, or forfeit 
your inheritance to me. Or should yon be perverse, and take 
the veil, then your gold is pven to the Priory of St. Mary of 
Orthes, where Father Philip may consecrate it to any holy 

" Whatever be the destiny of the lady," swd PhUip, " may 
heaven guide her choice, and inspire her with good thought 
to observe her obedience to the Count de Foix.' 

" My obedience," replied Isabel, " I fear will he of little 
value to heaven, and of less to my lord, unless it proceeds from 
a willing mind. But my desirea rest satisfied in their present 
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freedom. I desire not the state of a mairied lady, and I have 
lesB inclination for the cell of a nun." 

The Count smiled incredulously at Isabel's reply, and turn- 
ing to her fair companion, he said, " You, Jane of Boulogne, 
are silent. You have spoken no voucher for your obedience." 

" My lord," replied Jane, " i am under your control, my 
voucher for obedience is not necessary. Yet I own the re- 
covery of my inheritance would afford me more joy, could I 
have hoped to gain something of the treedom as well as of the 
consequence of power. Should Sir Evan de Foix recover for 
me my lands, he will be entitled to my gratitude; but should 
he seek the payment of the obligation by my hand, it is you, 
my lord, he must thank for it, as you will give him what I 
have no power to bestow, for my hand would never &eely 
■under itself from my heart." 

The Count frowned, and Sir Evan de Foix, though he spoke 
not, yet his cheek turned pale, and his lip quivered with pas- 
uon. Sir Equitan, who lor some time had stood gazing in 
mute attention upon the fine countenance of the beautiiiil 
Jane, seemed at once Co enter into the feeUngs of ber mind, 
and almost by an involuntary impulse, he exclaimed, "The 
spirit of a true knight would never enforce such a payment 
for any debt of gratitude, and it would spurn the base thought 
which could lead him to accept that guerdon tlie heart refused 
to bestow. To combat in the cause of virtue and of beauty 

e'ves its own reward: such are the sentiments of every true 
light, and such must be those of Sir Evan de Foix. To you. 
Lady Jane of Boulogne," {he contiDued, whilst he gracenUly 
dropped upon his knee before her), " to you, and to your cause, 
I consecrate my sword, my knighthood, and my honour. 
Deign, I beseech you, fair lady, to accept my service, and 
give me some token of your favour that 1 may bear it about 
with me ; it shall be the dearest pennon that ever knight bore, 
and the sight of such a token will add strength to my aim and 
valour to my heart. It shall wave from my crest in the day 
of battle, as the beacon to guide my followers' steps to honour 

The Lady Jane blushed, and with an air of modest dignity 
she took from her shoulders the scarf of silver tissue, and pre- 
senting it to the kneeling knight, she said; " Thanks, Sir 
Equitan, I accept your service; take this as the token, and 
remember that the prayers and gratitude of her who gave it 
must he for ever yours. 

Sir Equitan pressed the icuf to his lips, and bound it round 
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his ihoiildera. The Count betrayed no feeling of turprige 
r of displeasure, a« luch acta of gallantr; were common in 



during this acene bad alternately varied with the emotionB of 
anger, could no longer keep silence. 

"That scarf. Lady Jane," he eieladmed, "should have been 
mine, and should not thus llKlitly have been kiestowed upon 
a atianeer. I hare long dedicated my sword to your lemce, 
and as I purposed to combat in the tournament for the honour 
of your beauty, I would have craved it at your hand. But it 
is bestowed. However, though it may for a while wave above 
the creat of this proud stranger, still it ihall be mine if fortune 
and my liim resolves keep pace. I therefore, in this pretence, 
throw down my glove in gage of battle, to meet you. Sir 
Equitan, poursuivant d' amour, in the open liata. I challenge 
you to three courses with the lance, three with the hattleaxe, 
and as many with the dagger. And that white scarf, which 
you have forestalled from me, which then shall wave like a 
gay streamer, I will pluck from off your helm to place it upon 

Sir Evan de Foiz threw down his gage of battle, and with 



ir of proud disdain retired some paces from the company. 
I accept the challenge," said Sir Equitan calmly. "Agoe, 
take up the glove ; and leam this, Sir Evan de Foix, that 



before you pluck from me this lady's scarf (whose colour 
figures the pure spirit of her who bestowed it upon me), we 
must change its hue from that of white to red, for never shall 
you wrest it foim me, till it is steeped in the heart's blood of 

"MvIiOnldeFoix,havewe your permisdon that Ibis wager 
of battle may go forward; may we be delivered of our vows in 
the expected toumameutl" 

"You have my permiseion," replied the Coimti "1 will not 
be your hindrance. You are welcome, both of you, to shew 
your valour in arms. But I would counsel you. Sir Equitan, 
to be more careful henceforth how you interfere in those con- 
cerns that in no way affect yourself." 

"Alas!" exclaimed the Franciscan, who had hitherto re- 
mained silent, attentively observing all that had passed, "how 
apt is the spirit of youth to take o&nce ! Oh, gentle kmghts, 
is it thus you waste, in vain brawls about a simple maiden's 
token, that martiai courage which should lead yoii both to 
higher and to more useftU deeds of arms? When the holy 
■epulehre of Christ is profaned by Infidels, when Christioni 
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are Buffering by the dreadfu] schura of the church, and our 

holy father, Clement of Avignon, is threatened by the false 
pontiff^ Urhan of Rome, were it not better to put yoar lances 
in the Teat for the cause of heaven, than to wage a bloody 
combat for a lady's scarf f O man ! vain man ! when wilt thou 
learn wisdom ?" 

"Your calling, holy Franciscan," ohserved the Count, "gives 
-the license of freedom to yo\ir tongue. As a minister of the 
church yon counsel well; but know that young gallants delight 
in deeds of danger, as a beadsman doth in the penance that 
mortifies his spirit. Farewell, my friends, farewell. Sir Equitan, 
till the hour of the banquet, when I shsJl look to meet you in 
the castle hall." 

The Count retired, and Sir Eipaign du Lyon, fearful of 
another brawl, reminded Sir Equitan of obserrinff the cere- 
mony of hanging up his shield. They soon after left the castle 
to accomplish this purpose in the church of the Friais Minor, 
the rest of the company dispersed, and Philip of Avignon and 
Sir Evan de Foix at length found themselves alone in the 
Chamber of Audience. Evan closed the door, and pacing the 
apartment with hasty steps, seemed agitated by contending 
passions. 

" So," cried he- to Philip, " I am beset every way witii tor- 
ments; it is not enough that the beggarly boy of a common 
peasant, or perhaps of one even of a lower degree, should rise 
to knighthood, honour, favour with the Count; that he should 
ecbpse me in the good report of the world; hut that this 
stranger, this Sir Equitan, or Sir Nobody, must come and rival 
me in my tenderest hope, the favour of the Lady Jane of 
Boulogne. Did you mark how she gave the scan to him; 
there was more in it l}uu) a common token : I could read a 
veni cunnhig meaning in the gift; it seemed to say, 'Take me 
and my lands, they will scarcely stand for asking.' Did you 
observe her eye, her cheek? — it blushed the conscious truth. 
O woman! woman! if all deceits were but pent up in one 
form, they would be in that of thine. Thy heart is as light as 
the vane which is perched on the house-top, following every 
new gust that blows; thy will is more wanton than that of the 
fantastic ape, which can devise nothing but mischief; and thjr 
temper, like water, will shine bright and run smooth till it 
turns with the tide, and swallows up all within the vortex of 
its angn current. I could almost find it in my soul to hale 
die Lady Jane, to pay her acorn with scorn. But I am sworn 
tohereanae; her wealth too will give me power, and add to 
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tny strength in obtaining the end of all my hopes, that of suc- 
ceeding to my father in hia Cities and authority, as if I were 
bom the legitimate heir of De Foix . And this proud knight 
too, if it were but to anger him and bring down his haugh^ 
spirit, I would win her. When she is my wife she shall sue 
to me — the time may come when I will claim her, as the Mcod 
doth the afflighted bird that she holds within her grasp." 

The Prior, who had allowed Sir Evan de Foix viva to give 
vent to his impassioned feelings, was now about to speak; but 
ere he eould do so, Evan again burst forth in a tone of bitter 
invective. 

" But tlua Eustace," he said, " I fear him, Prior; indeed 1 
fear him; so besotted is my father with affection for the boy, 
that he is to Eustace like the swollen cloud to the earth, that 
does nothing but drop ' fatness' to enrich it. Eustace, Eustace 
will supplant me, and be my ruin with the Count, unless we 
prevent it. Remember, -Prior, my word is given; once let 
me be the lord of Jane of Boulogne and her lands of Com- 
minges, and thou art bishop of its diocese, for ^e see is still 
vacant by this schism concerning the true pope, and then a 
cardinal's red hat will come as easy to thy head as to thy hopes. 
But prithee counsel me; what can we do? Let no thought 
slumber that may assist us in this extremity, for thy hopes 

" I know it," replied Philip; " but that hasty temper which 
masters your reason, is more your own enemy than the colour 
of the times. You did wrong to question the Count's piu^ose 
respecting Eustace; let him be made a knight; lethimgoon; 
I tell you he will be his own ruin with your father, and I will 

"Tell me," exclaimed Evan, "I beseech you tell me by 
what means?" 

"Not yet, not yet," replied the Prior; "you are too hasty; 
did I trust you now with all my purpose, your haste would 
mar it. But, for the present, to satisfj' you, learn this : tiiat 
there is not an act oi any import done within this castle but 
I know it; nay mote, I know the very spirit, almost the secret 
thoughts, of every one who lives within its walls." 

" Howl" exclaimed Evan, "haat thou loo a familiar?" 
" No matter," said the Prior, "what are my means, if they 
effect their purpose; there are those who can awake the powers 
of hell to do them service- 
Evan shuddered; for although insensible to the moral pre- 
cepts of religion, be was tremblingly alive to all the super- 
stitious credulity of the times. 
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"JhavemuiymeaDS," continued Philip; " I have familiara . 
of the flesh too, that breathe the air of heaven Uke you and 
me. John the Chronicler and myself are both confessors to the 
chief memben of tltis house ; and thus the very simple maida 
will sometimes whisper what it were better to conceal. And 
ai to Eustace, I tell you, that I know his very soul: when a 
boy he was placed under my core, to make a churchman of 
him; he was apt enough in becoming a clerk, but he loved 
not a monk's cowl, and so he returned lo the Count; but 
accustomed to my authority, he still looks up to me with 
reverence and awe; yet he never loved me: natures so oppo- 
dte feel no love for each other." 

>, observed Sir Evan de Foix, "he will never 
a can you then work upon his miud?" 
u know nothing of mankind," replied PhiUp : " Eustace 
IB full of soft effeminate affections; and then he is as simple 
and as unsuspicious as the novice in her cell; yet hasty and 
of quick feelings, easily hurt, but equally forgiving. In short 
he is made up irf tears and honesty, fit for nothing but hia own 
ruin, and what in this world will ever make him play the fool. 
Have no fears of him; leave me to deal with him, and be 
shall either venture upon some mad exploit in this war with 
my Lord of Armagnac, that shall cost him his life, or he shall 
ruin himself with the Count, as occasion may best serve. I 
spare him now, till all is ripe for action ; yon ihall know more 
hereaiter." 

"Ay," said Evan, "but this Sir Equitan — there is more in 
bis assumed title of Poursuivant d'Amour than he would fun 
have us think. I shall have my eye upon him; and do you 
set Brother John to work; let him employ some engine to find 
out who he is. But Jane of Boulogne, what power can work 
upon her will? There I am lost again," 

"Fear not," rephed the Prior; "awoman is made up of 
contradictions, and may be played upon as easily as we touch 
the viol or the rebec ; it is but finding out the master key, 
and every chord will vibrate to the sound. With woman the 
master key is vanity : why, she will neep to see a bird caught 
in a trap, yet sit with calm composure to look upon the bloody 
lists, when, they are holdeii in honour of her beauty. Women 
ere but the pastimes of an idle hour, or like the household 
cat, useful and necessary. But that Jane of Boulogne hu 
wealth (which I would aim to win, if 1 were not a church- 
man), I could despise you for loving her, and for beinz angered 
by a gir), a very garden plant, talfond white, like a lily. 
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" No," said Sir Evan de Foiz, "you mistake mj naturej I 
waa not formed to be the ilave of woinao't beauty. True it 
is that such perfection of female tovelineui as ihiiieB forth in 
the Lady Jane, I never yet beheld; and she ha* atirred up in 
my aoul some warm and thrilling hopes, that will not let m« 
calmly retign her to another: this I confess; but think not X 
can play the whining lover; I cannot weep and sue, and 
watch her fancy, nor wait the suit of time to gain a return of 
her affections. I can but woo her after a soldier's fashion, 
with my sword in hand, and claim her by the right of conquest. 
So she be mine, and her lands to boot, I care not by what 

"Hold you to that," replied the Prior, "and if all else fail, 
I will give her to you. She will not be the first maiden whom 
force has wedded to her lord. Remember Mary of Hungaryi 
would Henry de Blancquefort, thinkest thou, ever have been 
crowned king, had he been nice as to the means of gaining 
the heiresa of a throne? But I must leave you. Where shafl 
we meet again? You will be at the banquet?" 

"Yea," said Evan, thoughtfully; "and before that hour I 
will seek the Lady Jane of Boulogne." 

"Remember," continued Philip, "to calm that hasty spirit. 
Passion is a tyrant, who will pluck reason from her seat, and 
ruin all her empire. Leave hot and testy feelings for those 
the worid call honest, who act as they feel, and devise nothing; 
but for men who would watoh the temper of the times, t ' 



them into profit, who calculate the consequence of every act 
before it is set on foot, they must hold the eveb course of a 
cool tempered judgment. Remember this; and so fsrewelL" 
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CHAPTER V. 



"In truth," laid Sit Eapaign duLyon (as he rode by the side 
of Sir Equitaii to the monastel^- of the Friais Minor), "there 
was Boraething very mad-brauied in Sir Evan de Foix, to 
throw down hie gauntlet upon ao small an occasion as that of 
the Lady Jane's bestowing a token upon you: a thing as 
common as the offer of a young knight's service to a fair 
dainael. Why, 1 remember in my youthful days, when I tilted 
in Britanny with John de Muntfort, before his gallant and 
lion-hearted Countess, the ladies (heaven rest their souls! for 
I believe they are most of them dead now) were so delighted 
with my valour, that they took off scarfs, hoods, jewels, and 
hanging sleeves, to bestow them upon me as tokens; so that, 
after the tournament, they found themselves stripped to the 
bodice and petticoat, and could only laugh at each other." 

"Indeed, replied Sir Equitan, "there can be no doubt of 
the honour in which you were held, brave Sir Espaign, by 
the ladies. For my own part, I do not acruTile to aver that, 
to gain the favour of such a beauteous maiden as the Lady 
Jane of Boulogne, I would venture my life and fortunes in 
any fray of arms; I thought she looked unhappy when the 
Count insisted upon her alliance with his hot-tempered son. 
Yet for Sir Evan de Foix there is a great excuse; the desire 
to possess such a prize of beauty and the jealousy of a lover 
were enough to make him throw down his gage of battle in a 
smaller matter. 1 am glad he did so, since 1 would not wish 
him of all others for a friend, who is destined to be her lord 

Siinst her will. But prithee, tell me, who is this Eustace? 
ere is about him that ingenuous manner, that modesty of 
aspect and demeanour, which bespeaks our good opituon. 
who is be, and what are his misfortunes?" 
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"In truth," repKed Sir Espaign, "who he is I cannot teU 
yuu, nor do I think that even the Count himBelf really knows 
who were his parents. All 1 can tell you ia, that Bome yean 
since, when thu Eustace wa> a pretty child scarce two yean 
old, the Countess de FoIe, who was charity herself, one day told 
my lord she had a present for him, and craved it as a iraon, 
tlial he would accept her gift, and take care of it in the 
raanner she should direct The Count, who then dearly loved 
his lady (not deeming what the gift should prove to be), 
granted her boon; when lo and behold, the Countess beck- 
oned to one of her damsels, who speedily brought into the 
chamber, and put in her arms, this lovely boy. 'Here ray 
lord,' said the Countess, 'this is my gift to you; take it, U)d 
bring up this unfortunate little stranger as your own child, 
and may God reward you for the good deed.' The Count 
was surprised, aad begged his lady to tell him the etoiy of the 
child. 'In truth, my kird,' replied his wife, 'that I cannot 
do, for I have vowed by the blessed Virgin to conceal it 
within my own bosom, and the name of the person by whom 
the infant was committed to my care. Suifer me then alone 
to tell you, that this boy is truly the child of misfortune; and 
that an occasion of great necessity renders it proper you 
should protect its helpless innocence. This is all 1 can say, 
and may heaven and the Virgin guide its future fortunes!' 
The Count, who is very generous, received the infent, and 
gave it the name of Eustace the Adopted; the boy was edu- 
cated at Orthes, and for some time was placed with Father 
Philip. The rest you know; and all that I can add is, that 
from his conduct, his parts, and disposition, Eustace deserves 
the favour and estimation in which he is now held by jay Lord 
de Foix; though it has become matter of jealousy to some I 
will not name. ' 

"it is very singular," observed Sir Equitan. "Is there no 
clue to find out the birth of this young man 1 And where is 
the Countess de Poix?" 

"There are some thines," replied Sir Espaign, "I do not 
wish to speak about, 'l^e Countess de Foix is alive, but — 
(and here the old knight looked around him, and djawing 
nearer to his companion, he continued in a half whisper) but 
she does not now live with the Count, and for certain reasons 
she is never named in his presence." 

"How!" said Sir E^juitan, "has she been guilty of any 
disloyal act to her husband?" 

' continued the ancient courtier, "there never 
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breathed a purer spirit; but — some other time I mBy tell you 
the matter. It is but a melancholy tale, and it is not every 
one I would tniat with the relation of it; for although every- 
body knowa it, yet none care to tell of it, tegt they might 
anger my Lord de Foil." 

" And has the Count then no legitimate heirs to his eatatef 
Had he no children by the Countess?" inquired Sir Equitan. 

"Ah, tmly had he!" replied Sir Espaign, "as fine a son at 
the light of heaven ever ahone upon. But alas, (here the 
tears started into the old man's eyes, and made their course 
down his furrowed cheeks — he wiped them hastily away, and 
continued), hut, alas, he is lost!" 

"Dead!" exclaimed Sir Equitan. 

"Ay, dead! dead!" replied Sir Espaign. "Ob, Gaston, 
sweet hoy! hadst thou lived, thy unhappy fitther would not 
now be thus bereaved of the honour of his bouse. Foix and 
Beam would no longer hewail the loss of one worthy to inherit 
as their prince. And thy poor mother, like the bird whose 
young one has been rifled from her nest, would not now sit 
as the widowed dove upon the branch, who mourns alike the 
loss of her nursling and the company of ber mate. Oh, Sir 
Equitan, these old eyes of mine have looked upon such sad 
sights in Orthes, that rather than have beheld them I could 
wish their light had been quenched in the tomb ! But God's 
ways are not as our ways — Hii will is mysterious, but be it 

"Yon have, reverend man," said Sir Equitan, "excited in 
my hosora a painful feeling of curiosity to know more than 
perhaps concerns me. The story of Eustace, so remarkable, 
and these dark bints of the melancholy fate of Che boy Gaston, 
and that of his uuhappy mother, all make me desirous to know 
more, more than 1 dare ask. And the Count too, surrounded 
by power, wealth, and honour, chief amongst princes, as he Ib 
amongst men, can he be thus unhappy?" 

"Ay, he is indeed unhappy," rephed Sir Espaign mourn- 
fully; "he bean himself well, but his heart has never known 
any touch of joy since the death of his son. If you observe 
him close, you shall note all is not well within. He is often 
grave, moody, and melancholy. Sometimes absent in the 
midst of company, and aulnect to sudden starts of passion. 
He never leaves his chamber till after the hour of noon, 
scarcely tastes food during the day, and never sups till mid- 
night. Then at table none dare speak to him, till he firtl 
addresses them; he is very violent and pasnonate, and no one 
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who values hU (reedom or his head, would venture to utter iu 
the presence of the Count the name of hia wife, or that of hii 
imfortunale son." 

"Was the manner of the boy's death then so terrible?" 
inquired the Knight. 

" 1 — I will not apeak of it now, " replied Sir Espaign ; " in 
Bome other place, ut another time, perhaps, you shall hear 

"And has the Count then," continued Sir Equitan, "no 
legitimate heir?" 

" He has no legitimate child now living," said Sir Espaign, 
"his heir u the Lord of Chattelhonne, but the Count de Foix 
detests him. And it is thought by some (for my Lord can 

Ke his estate to whom he pleases), that he intends to make 
bastard son. Sir Evan de Foix, the heir to hia County 
and dominions; end others think, should he live to see old 
^e, and his love hold for Eustace, that even be has a better 
chance than the bastard, to be named as the successor. These 
nhiaperings and suspicians, and the uncertainty of the heir- 
ship, make much jealousv, murmuring, and ill-blood amongst 
certain of his household, that I care not to name. Had 
Gaston lived, he was the natural heir, and all would have 
been well. For ray own part, I love and nity the noble 
Count de Foix; he is adored by his people, and feared by his 
enemies — nav, and perhaps too by nis iriends; for they do 
say- — it is whispered (continued the old man, lowering hia 
voice), that the Count has a familiar." 

"A famihar!" exclaimed Sir Equitan. 

"Ay, a familiar," said Sir Espaign; "for it is certain that 
the very day after tbe king of Castile was defeated by the 
king of Portugal, at the great battle of Aljubarota, the Count 
de Foix knew of that defeat, and that the flower of the chi- 
valry of Beam had been slain in the contest. Now, aa Alju- 
barota, at tlie utmost speed, is ten days journey &om Orthes, 
how could the Count know of tliis circumstance by any human 
means? But I tell you that, if it were worth while, there 
would not be so much as a silver spoon tost in Orthes but the 
Count would know of it; and there are those who will talk 
about their betters, be they of church or state. Philip of 
Avignon and my Lord of Corasse are both thought to have 
intercourse with the spliita of the air and the powers of dark- 
ness ; but for my own part, I say nothing. It is better some- 
times to olwerve in peace, than to be a busy prater. But we 
are now come without the gates of the monastery of the 
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Fnan Minor; vou ihall viait the church, and after you have 
there impended your helmet and shield with the umal cere- 
monlea, we will then call in at the hotel of the Moon, in 
Orthes, and take a cup with its host. Sir Emauton du Pin. 
Thete shall we find brave company, and hear hovr the world 
goeej for Sir Ernauton usually lodges such aquires and knights 
ai the castle cannot contom, when it is overstocked with 

Sir Eijuitan gave his assent to this proposal j and whilst 
these knights are taking a social cup with the worthy host of 
the Moon, we shall say a word or two to the reader about 
Eustace the Adopted, and some other persons at the court of 
Orthes, to whose acquaintance he has lately been introduced. 
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France during the fourteenth century, the celebrated Bertrond 
du Ouesclin, waa not only ignorant, but proud of hie want of 
learning; for he considered all literary attBininenta fit only for 
moniiB, and unworthy a man-at-arms. Bertrand would laugh 
at a knight who could read, and wae wont to call such as were 
clerks (or learned peraons) ' fiured hooda.' And the great 
English soldier, Sir Walter Manny, when with filial piety he 
sought the sepulchre of his father (who had been murdered 
whust Sir Walter was an infant), did not feel assured he had 
found the right tomb, till he had sent for a clerk to read the 
inscription for him. 

When it is considered the manners of a court are always 
formed upon the example of its prince, it will no longer 
be a matter of surprise that the court of Orthcs should 
have become one of the most refined and learned for its day 
in Europe; as De Foix was himself both a scholar and a 

Eatron of learning. Jane, Isabel, and Eustace, in the artless 
oursof infancy, had grown up together with the open-hearted 
feelings of conlidence and affection. Together they had 
studied, together they had pursued the sports of hawking 
and hunting, exercises that formed the recreation of the ladies 
of this period. 

They had all likewise been instructed in the science of the 
minstrel; the lute, the harp, and the rebec, were their 
favourite instruments; and wtiiJat Eustace would sometime* 
play and sing to them, or at others read aloud one of the MS. 
Romanceii that formed a part of the library of the Count, 
these maidens would embroider tapestry for the church, or 
work the arms of their bouses upon their mantles and gowns. 
Dancing also formed a part of their education; an accom- 
plishment held in the same estimation as music, with the 
young and gallant followers of a court. Many characteristic 
traits of this appear in the manners of the times; amongst 
them that of the young Lord de Couci may be here noticed, 
for he was so proud of his " dancing and coroUinK," that 
vhen be was introduced to King Richard the Second, at his 
palace of Eltham, my Lord de Couci exhibited his talents in 
both, "totbe great contentment of the king and his miniatets." 
A love of poetry and music (for they have ever gone hand 
in hand together) had been widely difiiised through Europe 
by the Troubadours ; persons who were not only minstrels, but 
who had rendered familiar and improved that class ofpoetry, 
wliich was known by the name of Frovenf al. The Trouba- 
dours flourished from about the bi^iaiiiug of tlie twelfth to 
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the end of the fourteenth century, when, after s gradual 
decUne, their urder became extinct. At their first rise they 
were held honourable, and in much estimation by all rank* 
of people. William Count of Foitu, a Boldler ana a scholar, 
obtained a high reputation as a Troubadour. Richard the 
First of England was also of the order, and many even of the 
clergy thought it no disparagement to their dignity, to be 
considered aa followers of the ' gaie science.' 

The general favour in which Utey were beld so universally 
prevailed, that the Troubadour was a welcome guest in the 
court of a prince, the hall of a baron, within the walls of a 
convent, or the precincts of a camp. The knights cherished 
the minstrel, who sung to his harp the verses he had composed 
in record of their valour, and the lady, whose beauty was the 
theme of his song, welcomed the professor of an art whose 
chief excellence consisted in telling of her power over love 

Critics have considered the Troubadour, or Provencal, ai 
the first regular school of poetry that was formed after the 
decline of Roman verse, and so far is it now chiefly interesting 
to posterity. Although at the commencement many of the 
Troubadours were often persons of rank and state, yet, 
towards their decline, they were chiefly composed 'of the 
jounger brothers and relatives of noble houses. Towards 
the close of their career, they lost their primitive honourable 
character byfaDing ia with the vices of the times, and as they 
degenerated in morals, so did they in the excellence of their 
art; and it was not tilt then that the Jongleurs appear to have 
been introduced. These merely sung the compositions of their 
predecessors, and united to the fascinaUons of the minstrel the 
srta of the juggler. To return from this digression to our 

Jane and Isabel, though wholly opposite in character, were 
uniform in taste, and this uniformity of pursuit laid the basis 
of a lasting friendship between them ; for although dissimilar 
natures are often united in the bonds of the closest affection, 
it is rarely, if ever, found to exist where there is a total dif- 
ference in taste. Thus the mind that is serious and the mind 
that is gay,,the tender and the infiexihle character, may unite; 
but the learned and the ignorant, the lover of nature, poetry, 
and art, and the mere man of the world, who is insensible to 
their beauties, where do we ever find that they unite in any 
bond of sympathy or friendship? 

Jane and Isabel loved each other with the tendereat affec- 
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tion; the formnwai of a teriouB, candid, and cotiitant mind, 
modeit and timid in hei deportment, of a lirdy tenubility, 
not quick in fonning an opinion unlesg it (rai lanctioned by 
her reason, jet, when once formed, fearleis in aiiertiDg it, and 
inflexible in a purpose of just action or feeling. 

Isabel de Greilly, though posseesed of equal *entibllity, did 
not, like her fair fHend, govern it by reOBon. She was tho 
very creature of feeling ; fortunately her feelings were gene- 
rally on the side of what ia right, or, like all persona who act 
from feeUng instead of principle, she would perpetually have 
been doing what wat wrong. Her imagination was active and 
vivid, constantly presenting some new idea, or some new 
object, which, arousing her sensibility, gave birth (as the ides 
or the object changed] to a conduct often marked by caprice, 
but never by ill-nature. It might be said that her heart wa* 
too good for her head, and that, although the former sometimes 
led her astray, the latter generally brought her back to the 
right path asain. Isabel was thoughtless, gay, and animated. 
Conscious of the fascination of her own attractions, she was 
somewhat vain, and would loo often (for the truth must b« 
spoken) exercise their influence from the mere love of power, 
by playing upon the feelings of another. 

Such were these friends, who loved with sincerity, and could 
admire each other without a spark of thatenvyorpetty feeling 
which too often prevents any rooted friendship subsisting 
between persons of the same sex and age. The companion 
of their cliildhood, the adopted brother of their riper yean, 
the gentle Euttace, was sincerely regarded by them both. 
Jane truly loved him as a brother: Isabel cuUed bim such, 
but would scarcely allow she loved him at oil, till some action, 
some word, betrayed the kindness of her heart towards him; 
when, in the next moment perhaps, whim, vanity, or caprice, 
or it might be the idle desire of playing with the feelings over 
which she had any power, would often lead her into the most 
unkind and contradictory acts, that wounded deeply, without 
the intention of doing an injury. 

As for Eustace, he was by nature of a serious cast of 
temper : the mysterious circumstances of his birth, a constant 
desire to know who he really was, the wish to believe himself 
nobly descended, and at the same time the apprehension that 
he might prove perhaps (as Sir Evan de Foix often scomtully 
intimated) to be but the oflspring of a base peasant; these 
conflicting hopes and apprehensions early tinctured his mind 
with melancholy; and though to a superficial observer he 



might appear, from hii quiet Bad reierved demi 
insendbue, jiet, on the slightcit ward, fti>in the 

B that really touched his heart, ha wai, in a moment. 



ighteit ward, fixnn the leut drcum- 



animoted or overpowered by the keen (eniibllity of hii feel- 
ing!. Euitace wbi good — he waa therefore grateliil; erataflil 
to the Count, and dearly attached to the interetta of hu bene- 
factor. Eiutace would have preferred death to any act that 
might, however diatantly, impeach hi* loyalty to De Foix. 

The soul of Euitace wae the ioul of honour, not merely in 
that acceptation is vhich the word was then ^nerally under- 
■tood, aa applying to deeda of arms, but in iti largest lenie, 
aa influencing every thought, every act of the heart, where 
honour waa held lacred. Brave and generoiu, humbled by 
niiafortune, hut of a praod and tofly feeling in the cauie of 
truth, Eustace waa deservedly beloved by the Count, and 
envied or hated by men of meaner ipirita, who contemn what- 
ereT is beyond their sphere, and yet tear that very height which 
they censure, because they can never attain it. Notwith- 
standing his thoughthil character and refined feelings, Eustace 
was akilled in arms ; the sterner virtues of a soldier impoaed 
but little restraint on the tender sensibilitiea of his heart, and 
the desire he entertained to discover his birth, to prove him* 
self worthy in arms of bein^ descended from a noble race, 
had accompanied him from infancy to youth; it had become 
a part of himself, a feeling that influenced every act of bis 
life, llius had he frown np, aflectjonate to his fair adopted 
sisters, grateful to his benefactor, and kind to every human 
creature within the sphere of his influence or'conduct. 

Some daya had now elapsed since the arrival of Sir Equiton 
at Orthea, during which time he had been honourably enter- 
tained by the Count, and had assiduously cultivatod the favour 
of the Lady Jane of Boulogne, by those thousand Uttle acts 
tbat almost imperceptibly win upon the heart: these can 
Bcarcely be defined, and for them there is no name, unless we 
call them the ofibpring of aympathy and affection ; acta that 
are felt before they are acknowledged, and can alone be under- 
stood by the heart capable of the same feelinga their language 
can thus delicately express. 

There are persons whose minds are formed in moulds so 
suited to each other, that no sooner do they meet than they 
feet incited to regard and esteem by the stmilarity of their 
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ever make them blend with an; touch of unison. Thus we 
may be strangers with the companion of years ; we may be 
friends with the companion of yesterday. 

Whether any, or all nf these reflections may be applicable 
to the Lady Jane and Sir Equitan, it in impossible with cer- 
tainty to declare ; but. we may suppose they were : for true it 
is, that, notwitliatanding the cmining of Father Philip, the 
jcalouay of Sir Evan de Foix, and the declared purpose of the 
Count to bestow her in marriage upon his son, the Lady Jane 
was not averse to receiving the vowa of love and constancy, 
which Sir Equitan seized every opportunity of offering at her 
feet 

True it is, on certain occasions, particularly when in the 
presence of the Count, the lovera managed so adroitly, that 
the lively Isabel contrived, from pure goodnature to her 
blushing friend, to turn the attention of Sir Equitan chiefly 
towards herself, and to receive as personally intended, many 
a delicate word or token of affection that was designed by him 



for the Lady Jane. This conduct eare but little alarm tc 
Count, for the gay spirit and thoughtleBs disposition of Is 
de Greilly had rendered her a sort of privifeeed person, who 



might do a thousand acta and aay as many things without any 
meaning, which in a different or more senous cHaracter would 
be not only inconaistent, hut supposed to imply some grave 
purpose. 

Sir Gracien de Foix was nothing jealous of these coquetries 
in Isabel, for as he was too mach in love with himself ever to 
feel any spark of that fine pasaion for hia lively cousin, he was 
wholly indifferent towarda her. The Count had told him he 
was to marry Isabel ; he had no objection to marry her, and 
he had no objection not to marry her. If the Count had given 
to him a young greyhound, or Isabel de Greilly, either were 
likely to be e^u^y well received; and yet Sir Gracien had so 
food an opinion of himself that he never doubted but that 
Isabel in her heart must prefer him lo all other suitors ; even 
his being ao frequently an object of her ridicule he considered 
but a certain mark of that preference which female modesty 
induced her thus to disguise. 

Yet there wm nothing positively bad in Sir Gracien de 
Foix ; he was of a handsome person, and had quBllties which, 
but for his intolerable vanity, might have done honour to his 
family. But like a pernicious weed, if once suffered to take 
root, that will overspread and obBciu*e the productions of the 
richest soil, so did vanity in this young man prevent die growth 
of whatever is most estimable in youth. 
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The conduct xie have juit noticed in la&hel towardi Sir 
Equiton gave pain to aome pereonB, and deceived othen; but 
it never did for a moment deceive either Prior Philip or Sir 
Evan de Foix; the former, cunning, adroit, and vigilant, was 
seldom deceived where his intereit rendered it neceisary he 
■bould be clearly informed respecting the tnichj he had alio 
ttiMiy spies and retainers, besides his great engine John the 
Chronicler; and Sir Evan du Foix was rendered too watchfiul, 
too quick-sighted by love, to be easilj deceived respecting the 
affections of Jane of Boulogne- 
Well could he remark that her colour would suddenly change 
when she addressed Sir Equitan, that her voice oflen faltered. 
Mid that in her whole air and demeanour towards him there was 
a constraint, sometimes an embarrassment, which she evinced 
towards no other to whom she addressed herself. Whilst Sir 
Equitan, he observed, could freely talk and laugh with Isabel; 
he could see her enter the room without a change of aspect, 
and with the gallant spirit of the age he could discourse with 
her about love or compliment her upon her beauty. But with 
Jane of Boulogne, Sir Equitan was less lively and more timid; 
with her his eyes ipoke more than hia tongue; the latter 
seemed to forget to pronounce her beautiful, whilst the former 
appeared riveted on her charms. 

It was during a delighttiil afternoon, a few days previous 
to the Festival of the Virgin, whilst these ladies and young 
knights were recreating themselvea in the garden of the 

fialace, that Eustace suddenly joined them. His countenance 
ooked more than usually dejected, and there was altogether 
something in his air and manner that struck every one present 
as remarkable : contrary to his usual reserve he talked quick 
and successively, and soon after fell into such a {it uf abstrac- 
tion, that for a time he appeared insensible to those about him. 
E^h ventured some jest upon this demeanour. Eustace 
faintly smiled, and seemed to make an effort in assuming his 
ordinary manner, alleging some slight excuse as an apology 
for what had been observed. 

"In sooth," said Sir Evan de Foix, "one would think, gentle 
Eustace, that the prospect of knighthood was ill suited to your 
health; and that the vigil of arms you are nownightly keeping 
in the church of the Friars Minor had presented to your view 
■some spectred object of the other world. Sir Peter Amaut de 
Beam, who lies buried there, has he walked? or does he lie 
just as quiet and well-armed as he used to do, by the side of 
the great east window of the churchr' 
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" Ymi are merry knighta," replied Euitaee, " and I confess 
that I may liave aome appearances about me that excite sur- 
]iriae, for my mind hae been agitated with many anxioui 
thoughta: the honour of becoming a member of so auguit a 
profession as Ihat of chivalry has Berinmly affected me. I am 
to combat elao for the firat time in the lists aa a knight, and 
I would fain acquit myself well." 

" Then in truth," said Sir Equitail, " you must firat choose 
a fair lady to be the mistress of your heart; for a knight wi&- 
out love is like a sk^ without a sun ; he has its radiance neither 
to warm nor to guide him. Follow my example, Eustace: for 
you must bear some lady's token with you to the tournament, 
or you will never come off victor. Were I in your place I 
would beg the Lady Isabel de Greilly, in pity for the wounds 
her own bright eyes inflicl, to give me some token of her 

Eustace looked contused at this speech, but turning to Isabel 
he exclaimed, "Dear lady. Sir Equitan counsels roe well; I 
would crave a token of you that should animate my courage, 
and ^ve me a hope that the goodwill of her who bestowed it 
went with me for my success in the toumaroent." 

"Nay," cried Isabel, "and wherefore should you seek a 
token at my hands f Here is my fair cousin of Boulogne, ask 
her for one ; and should she grant the request, you have roost 
probably a double gift — that of my Lady Jane s favour and a 

flove from Sir Evan de Foix, to whom you will do a great 
indness in thus offering him occasion for throwing down the 
gage; for Sir Evan hath a wondrous love of battle, and he 
would at this moment f^n quarrel with me, but that hood and 
gite* cannot buckle on casque and habergeon. Prithee, dear 
Lady Jane, bestow on Eustace a favour; for if I were in your - 
place, I would teach fifty Sir Evan de Foix, and as many 
counts to boot, that I would have my own will, and both 
Sir Equitan and Eustace should go to the tournament so 
covert with my tokens that they would find no lack of hous- 
ings even for their horse. And as lo jealousy, why Sir Evan 
should have most excellent cause: so that the lover that is, 
should teach the husband that is to he, to hope for full indul- 
gence in his favourite humour; and what wife can go beyond 
that mark to please her lordf Besides, she will give by it a 
constant theme to keep alive his spirits, for fear they should 
sleep, and matrimony become as dull and inanimate a* the 
penance of the hooded monk." 
• Gown. '• And she came atter in • ^te o( red."— Chaueep, Here's Tale, 
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"Your g«y mood, Lid; Isabel," «aid Sir Evan, "but that 
we know your word* are lighter than your purpoee, would 
shew a bad ezatnple to your own sex, and atarm oiirii wc 
should fear to trust you. 

"Oh, never trust mel" repKed the ^j Isabel, "for I have 
constancy in nothing but the resolution to aatiify my own 
will. The Count, who is never wiser than wben he mansfet 
the afFairs of other people, to make them suit hit own, has 
destined me for hid son Sir Gracien de Foix, and my Lady 
Jane for you. Sir Evan. I would therefore counsel both of 
you to take example from Sir Gracien and myself. We have 
no jealousy, no throwing down of gauntlets, and drawing the 
sword of Iwttle upon »iight occaeiona. Do now but look upon 
Sir Gracien, and see how comfortably his love sits about him; 
it neither disturbs his rest, alters bis good mien, nor makes 
him think one jot the less of his new amour and his gay 
siircoat Yet for alt that, poor Sir Gracien i* so deeply en- 
amoured with one person m this world besides bis mistreg) 
(continued Isabel archly), that did I not now and then, out 
of pure charity, smile upon him, and hid him woo me, his 
thoughts are so possessed by the other object of his admira- 
tion, (hat he would forget the actual presence of his mistress." 

"To forget the presence of the Lady Isabel de Greilly," 
said Sir Gracien, with an affected softness of manner, "would 
be impossible; as well migbt I forget the properties and 
. offices that belong to gentle blood, in the quali^ of a knight. 
I, fair Isabel, although unused to ask a grace of any lady, yet 
I also would crave some token at your bands, to bear with 
me to the toumnment. Give me therefore, I beseech you, 
that clasp of bright gold, methinki it is a more becoming 
'"■"""" '" a gentleman to bear about with him than a certain 



quantity and measure of a lady's silks." 

"As to the clasp," replied Isabel, "it being as you 
gold, it is no fit emblem to be craved by the lips of true love. 



'or gold and love they say never go together, hut tbey pre- 
;ntfy part company — the one to seek the palace of Hymen 
through the pathe of ambition, and the other, too generally, 
to paai his wa;y, drooping and weeping, till be takes shelter 
within the despised, but pleasant cot of some hnmble rustic. 
No, no. Sir Gracien, love must never ask for gold. But yet 
1 will give you a token, one that shall shew no falsehood, and 
will never deceive you but with your own goodwill." 

And so sa}dng, the gay Isabel presented Sir Gracien with 
a smaU mirror set in ivory, such as the ladies of this period 
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were wont to cany about with them, or aometimes to keep by 
the Mde of Uiejr crucifix on their dreBsing-table. The mirror 
was neatly set within a rim of ivory, and upon the back part, 
carved in the same material, appeared a representation of the 
meeting of two lovers. The lady bore upon her arm a squirrel, - 
which she held by a string; two attendants vere seen in the 
baclcgtound, the one holding the horse of the eallant, and the 
other playing upon the rebec or three-stringed viol. 

Sir Gracien de Foix, whose egregious vanity either did not, 
or would not, let him appear to comprehend the satirical 
meaning of the token, received it with pure goodwill. He 
admired the clear beauty of the mirror, aa he gave a satisfac- 
tory glance at bis own features reflected in it, and turning to 
Isabel, thanked her for having bestowed upon bun such a fine 
token of her favour. 

"Upon the faith I owe St. Anne," said Isabel, "the tinest 
thing about it will be the gay trappings it shews, whenever it 
reflects the braveries of Sir Gracien de Foix. And yet, were 
I Sir Gracien, it should only be consulted on holydays, for 
then think how good a lesson the mirror would teach ! Father 
Philip, or the preaching Francbcan who ia come amongst us, 
could scarcely apeak a better. For you can never look upon 
it. U)d see reflected those long ringlets, that are so carefully 
set, each in its own proper sphere, but you must presently 
think how soon they will be there reflected white and griz- 
zled. And your cheeks too, which look aa if they had never 
felt the sun, excepting through the lattice guarded by ailken 
hangings, you must remember that, in a little time, the mirror 
will shew them to you pale, yellow, and wrinkled with age. 
In short, you can never contemplate what Sir Gracien now is, 
without thinking what Sir Gracien will soon be, when no 
more traces shtul be left of all Sir Gracien once loved, thftn 
can be seen in the old winter -withered bough of the once 
young tree that was budding forth its summer trophies." 

"If this be the use of your token, fair laabel,'' said Sir 
Equitan, "you had better have bestowed upon Sir Gracien 
the skull that decorates a hermit's cell, which will tell the 
whole lesson in one word, for death is the end of all things." 

"Ah, truly is it!" replied Isabel, "and the beginning of 
many, especially in matters of aSection; for thus we weep for 
the lover in death, whom we scorned whilst he was alive; and 
our best friends we often begin to love when the tomb btu 
covered them from our hate. And how often do those who 
have laboured all their lives to gain riches, never begin to use 
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them tin the fint coin properly beitowed is paid to the maker 
of their giBves!" 

"Indeed," said Jane of Boulogne, "your merr; mood, 
Isabel, might teach lome person* with as much truth and 
more temper than many a gravei lecture; but you sport 
everywhere aod reit nowhere. You are still wide irom the 
mark, for what haa death or this discourse to do with the 
token Eustace craved at your hands! Prithee, Isabel, return 
to the right point" 

"Why," eiclaimed Isabel, "did he not ask of me a token 
for the tournament? and 1 always thought that tournaments, 
battles, and death, had been in close alliance." 

" Ay," said Eustace, " I did indeed crave a token, and if I 
nere to ask the golden clasp, it would not be for the value of 
the precious metal, as it is rated by worldly estimation, but as 
a proper token ; for gold being the purest, and most ductile of 
allmetala, it is a fit emblem for a young knight whose thoughts 
should be pure as refined gold, and as easy to bend to any 
holy purpose. And since you have so pleasantly contented 
Sir Gracien, give me the clasp, fair Isabel ; it is the first favour 
I have ever craved at your hand, and I will endeavour not to 
disgrace it in the first bearing of my lunee." 

"Whv then," said Isabel, "I will grant your desire, and 
you shall have the golden token; come, prepare to receive it." 
With these words she t«ok the bright clasp from her bosom, 
whilst Eustace bent on one knee before her, prepared to 
receive the gift; but as he knelt down, his cheek turned pale, 
and the hand he held extended trembled with emotion. Isabel 
glanced her quick eye upon him, and still continued holding 
the token within her own hand. 

Sir Equilan, who stood near the kneeling youth, upon hear- 
ing the words of Isabel, exclaimed, "In truth, fair Eustace, a 
gift so precious must add such valour to your arm that few 
can hope to meet you in the lists on equal terms, that little 
clasp shall make you victor." 

"Nay then," said Isabel, with a light and careless air, "if 
my token carry with it such invincible power, it is too much to 
bestow upon one knight, so you Sir Equitan shall even share 
it with Eustace;" and so saying, Isabel took the delicately- 
worked gold clasp and snapped it between her fingers. And 
presentiug one-half of it to Sir Equitan and the other to 
Eustace, she added, laughing, "There, share my goodwill 
between you, and may you both be equally the victors of the 
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Sir Equitan was about to reply to Isabel, but she bid him 
only thank her by hia success in atms; and without noticing 
Eustace, she bounded away with a light step, and left the 
company surpriaed, and not knowing what to think of the 
■cene that had just paweth 

Eustace felt deeply hurt : it was the first favour he had ever 
asked of Isabel, and that too at a time when it was really 
considered one of import, for he had solicited it in order to 
bear it with him to the tournament at his first essay in arms. 
Isabel by her conduct, although but in a trifling matter, had 
thus placed a stranger (by making him a sharer in her favour) 
upon an equality with one who was the friend of years, the 
brother of her childhood- 
Stung to the very soul by such a light and unkind act, 
Eustace could ill brook the merriment of the knights, occasioned 
by the disappointment he had received from Isabel. He 
hastily letl them, and MIovred in quest of her to a distant 
part of the garden. 
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Pot uuht (bat eva I eouia read. 

Could ever heat b j ule ut hislorv. 

The coorse ottru* loie never did lOB smooth i 

Buteicberit wu dlffetent in blood, 

Oi eUe mUgra^cd in respect alye^n, 

OreLw K SLOod upon the choice of Irienibi 

Or it there were > a; mpathT in choice. 

War, death, or sickjiea* did lay siege to it, 

Makjne il momentary aaa BOUnd, 

Swift as a ihadow, short as any dream. 

To tlioae vho are at all acquainted with the secrets of the 
human heart, it muit be known that, when the nund is deeply 
imbued with any serious paasian, nothing can more terribly 
jar upon its feelinga with the touch of discord, dian that of 
ill-timed mirth. It is like the violation of whatever b held 
sacred ; it breaks through the sanctuary of our most hallowed 
afiections, and dra^ them forth to the heartleaa mockery of 
the iaaensihle mind; it Ecoflk at pain, and often turns mto 
ri^cule those finer feelings the scoffer has never known, and 
could never understand. 

Eustace at this moment felt its effects; he followed the 
steps of Isabel, and having for some time sought her in vain, 
he at length joined her just after she had entered a little Gothic 
pleasure-house that had been erected in the gardens of tite 
palace. It stood near a woody recess, Hurrounded by flower- 
ing shrubs, and sheltered from the heat of the sun hy the 
graceful boughs of the tail and beautiful acacia. A small 
stream of water, near the entrance, had been guided by the 
hand of art to fall over some masses of granite, whose mosa- 
grown tops, decorated with several rock and water plants, 
contributed to the charm of the spot. The low murmurings 
of the stream made a pleasing and a lulling sound, that was 
often accompanied by str^ns of the sweetest harmonj ; for 
it was here that the ladies of the castle, ot some minstrel of 
their suite, frequently beguiled the sultry hours of noon by 
playing upon their instruments, and singing a ballad or a 
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roundelay. And it was here too that they often repeated an 
Ave Maria before the li^re of the Virgia and Child, which 
Btood within a niche in the interior of the building. 

Isabel wan now seated at the baae of this niche, and all gay 
and thoughtless aa she was, although she had so recently, 
wantonly, and deeply wounded the feelinga of Eustace, she 
looked at this moment as if wholly unconacioua of the pain ahe 
had 80 lately inflicted. Eustace was struck by her apnear- 
ance; strong end mingled emotions seemed for a while to 
deny him the power of utterance, and he could only faintly 
excUim, "O Isabel, lam most wretched!" The energy of 
manner, and the dieordered countenance of him who pro- 
nounced these words, eS'ectusJly disarmed any spirit of levity 
that might still liu'k within the bosom of Isabel: ahe gazed 
upon him with anxious feelings, and uttered but the name of 
' Eustace I ' 

He paused, and advancing near her, seized her band, 
which he pressed with ardour to hia lipa, aa the tears burst 
ftom his eyes: "O Isabel!" he said, "why, why are you thus 
wantonly cruel to him you have rendered the most unhappy 
of beings! I know well my fate, that I am doomed to a life 
of hopeless auflering ; but could I have seen in you some touch 
of pity for me, some sympathy, I think I could better hear the 
sorrows that await me. But thus, thua wantonly to sport with 
my feelings, it is too much!" 

laabel cast her eyes upon the gromid, she did not speak, 
nor did she attempt to withdraw the hand that Eustace sdll 
held within his grasp. " Isabel," he continued, " do not thus 
remain silent: speak to me I conjure you, look but upon me, 
and tell me that 1 am not hateful to you; say but you pity me, 
and I shall be more a man : these tears, as they fall Irom my 
eyes, reproach me for thus giving way to the feelings that 
feed their source. But think how dreadful ia my lot. Would 
to heaven I had died ere the charity of the Countess de Foix 
had placed me in a situation, where I am expoaed to all the 
impressions that make up the honour and the delights of other 
men, and yet where ] can only feel them to plunge me into 
deeper misery." 

Isabel wept, and unable longer to restriun her feelings, ahe 
faintly answered, " Eustace, too well you know that you do 
not Bufler alone." 

"How can 1 think it!" continued Eustace; "there are 
moments when you are all my tendcreai hopea could wish you ; 
kind, gentle, and compassionate, pure as the angel spirit* 
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which gnard your test. And, O Isabel! there are times 
when vou tear Stma me all these happy thoughts, and make 
me believe you to be like the light hearted, who rend the 
wound they make with wanton cruel^'." 

" Howhttle," said Isabel, "do youlmow my heart! Believe 
me, Eustace, mirth and careless words are not always the 
indications of a mind at peace. Happiness is of a tranquil 
temper, for her feelings are those of certainly. She knows 
neither the fluctuations of hope, nor the anxieties of fear. 
The sorrowful, not unfrequently endeavour to divert by mirth 
the incessant cares that in secret prey upon their heart: I 
have ofiea smiled when mine has ached with anguish. Am 
I, think you, Eustace, less wietched than yourself? I have 
but a choice of evils — the cell of a nun, or the hand of Sir 
Gracien de Foil." 

"Ay, it is that," replied Eustace, "which distracts me: 
brought up with you mim childhood, I loved you before I 
knew the name of love. In our infancy we had no separate 
hours, we played, we leamt together: together we wandered 
throueh this very garden, and plucked the flowers which then 
looked gay as our own happy state. We had but one mind, 
one heart: together we grew up, we knew but one common 
lot; and together we have worshipped that Power who made 
ui, who planted within our breast the feelings that have 

fovemed ua — the feelings of nature. Can they be wrong! No, 
aabel, it la the world which teaches artificial feelines, and 
such are sinAd. But those implanted in us by the great Creator 
are like his own beneficence, holy, virtuous, and sacred; 
dependent alone on Him who gave them. Were they but 
unmixed with other feelings, think how full might be our cup 
of happiness. ' ' 

' " Yes," said Isabel ; "but as it is, the cup is presented to our 
lips, whilst we ai'e forbidden to taste of it. 

"Do you feel this, Isabel!" continued Eustace : "then in- 
deed I am wretched. Tom by a thousand contending paMriona, 
how often have I wished, as I have laid my head upon the 
pillow that offered no rest to me, that I might never rise to 
view the morning's light : I am bound to the Count de Foix by 
every tie of duty and of gra^tude. I would rather aacriiice 
my life — nay, Isabel, were it possible, I would rather sacrifice 
what is far dearer to me, my love, than 1 would commit the 
least disloyal act against my Lord de Fuis." 

"To love is no dishonour," said laabeL 

" No," cried Eustace; "but such is my deep sense of the 
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duties I owe the Count, that I tax mj very thoughts which 
war i^ainBt his will. I am the child of his bounty; and when 
I daily receive aome freah instance of his goodness towarda 
me, and mark how entire bis confidence rests upon my in- 
tegrity, O Isabel ! how can 1 repay the kindness of my 
generous benefactor by becoming the inetrument of destruc- 
lion to his peace; to ruin all his hopes, lo steal from him 
the afiections of her he lovea as his own child! But then to 
reerign you lo Sir Gracien de Poix ! to give up such sweet 

Krfections to him who cannot feel their worth, to one who 
'es nothing but himself— Isabel, the thought is madnesi! 
'i'here are moments when, drivea by despair, I am almost 
tempted to rush into the presence of the Count, there to tell 
him the story of my unhappy love, and to bid him crush at 
his feet the ungrateful Eustace, the base-hom peasant, who 
has dared to repay his bounty by such ingratitude, such pre- 

"bo not," exclaimed Isabel emphatically, clasping her 
hands, " do not, 1 beseech you, let any excess of feeling tempt 
you to the commission of an act so rash. Your noble gratitude 
to the Count has rendered you blind to his character: to do 
what you but hint, would be to rush on cert^n death. He 
now considers you entirely the creature of his will; that he 
has moulded you like wax in the hand, that takes any print 
we give it, and he does not dream you could ever entertain a 
thought hut such as he suggests, Once undeceive him, and 
all your generous virtue would be as nothing in hia sight. 
He would apum you Irom him; and hia very feelings for you, 
now so powerful, would still hold their degree, although they 
changea their nature. His love for you is great, so would be 
his hatred. Do not rely upon his aftection: think not the 

Eride of De Foix would ever consent that Isabel de GreUlr, 
is niece, should form an alliance with one of unknown birth. 
I tell you, no prince breathing is prouder than the Count, for 
the vain honour of his house. And were such an alternative 
but put to the proof, rather would he see these limbs of mine 
torn piecemeal from each other, than consent to any supposed 
degradation of his blood. Eustace! I implore you, I would 
kneel and conjure you, as you love me, as you hold dear the 
being whose hfe hangs but on yours, do not act thus rashlv; 
be watchful, wary ; and never, never trust the Count with the 
sad story of our most disastrous love." 

Eustace, whilst the beautiful girl thus addressed him, stood 
gazing upon her, as if lost to every surrounding ol^ect, lost to 
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himielf, to every ■iBTtn, and alone sensible that this impa*- 
aioned address for his pregeTvation was made to him hy the 
being he adored. 

" Isabel," he exclaimed, " be ever thiu, thus kind, and the 
worst illB of tbrtune that can befall me, what are they? Nothing! 
— Possessed of your affection, I am happy. To gain you, what 
would I not attempt, what woiild 1 not sacrifice? every thing 
but my honour; for could I sacrifice that, I should be unworthy 
of Isabel. Dear, generous girl, pardon my reproaches, pardon 
my suspicions, forgive eveiy angry thought. 1 am but as a 
waywai'd child, that fears he knows not what. Thinic how 
dear you ore to me ; I have no friend but the Count ; and he, 
you say, regards me but as his creature. 1 have nor home 
nor name, country nor family, you are alt to me : were I dead 
there is no eye but that of Isabel's that would drop a tear 
upon my crave! How can I ever part from you?" 

"Why mese sad thoughts?" said Isabel: "something may 
happen; or should it come to the worst, all light as my ci 



duct may seem to many, my heart is true to you. I will rather 
devote my days to the cell of a nun, than wear them out in 
the double falsehood (tf a wretched wife, false to my love, &]se 



iS both from 

"What can be done?" repbed Eustace, "what are my hopes? 
I will never giun you by dishonour; there is no way but that 
which leads to death, that can ever give peace to the wretched 
£ustace." 

"Talk not thus, I beseech you," said Isabel; "let us rather 
think bow to avoid evils than to imagine them. Eustace, 
there is a boon I would crave of you, and you shall not deny 

"I can deny you nothing," replied Eustace: "what is it you 

" It is," said Isabel, "that when you combat in the lists, 

you will avoid all unnecessary danger, — and that " Isabel 

hesitated. 

"That— whatf exclaimed Eustace, 

"That," continued Isabel still hesitating, "you would not 
combat with Sir Equitan : but if it should be m your power 
that you would rather aid him, and defend him against the 
malice of others." 

Isabel blushed deeply: Eustace gazed upon her with as- 
tonishment, and exclaimed — "This, Isabel, is a strange boon 
to ask of me, who have so dearly sufiered by your favour to 
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Sir EqintOD. Not can I even conjecture (without admitting 
base and kmworthy auspicioas, which I will not), wherefore 
his safety can be bo dear to you that it should be thus coupled 
with my owo, Isabel, it would be generous in jou to tell me 
frankly wherefore this request is made. Let me but know the 
motiTe. But you are silent, aud 1 cannot ask nor beg the 
knowlei^e of what ^ou are thus desirous to withhold. Do not, 
I beseech you, again trifle with my feelings. But no, you 
cannot thus deceive me; I will trust you, abuse not therefore 
the confidence of an unbounded love; 1 will grant your re- 
quest: Sir Equitan ahall fear no treachery if 1 am near him." 

"You are generous, Eustace," said Isabel warmly; "but re- 
member the first part of my request was for your own safety." 

" Alasi" replied Eustace, "what ia it you ask of me but a 
cruel boon! You would save me tVom death, to have me live 
in misery : yet Isabel, your boon is granted, I will do nothing 
rashly. For the rest, 1 am but as one marked for aufiering. 
Yet were there but a. ray of hope that time oi any chance 
might give you to me, guided by that single ray it should lead 
me on through the paUis of human casualty uke the star of 
the morning that glimmers through the darkest night, giving 
a faint promise of the day. I have sot yet learnt the tufi 

aose of the Count, hut I find that I am destined to be the 
;r of some enterprise against my Lord of Armagnac. 
Have you heard aught?" 

"No," said Isabel; "hut whatever ia the enterprise,, be 
careAll of your life. Long, I hope, it will not detain you from 
the castle; for remember, Eustace, there is one who will 
anxiously watch the hour of your return, and who may beguile 
the time of vour absence with some follies that migbt wound 
your peace. 

" Say not bo," cried Eustace, "for there I fear to trust you, 
I fear to trust myself; when I am absent from you, a thousand 
feais, and sometiines your own conduct, create such wild 
alarms, such violent emodons witliin my bosom, that even in 
these hours of happiness I fear to tnist you. Remember, too, 
your strange request about Sir Equitan. Why this mystery? 
And then but this verv afternoon, why did you thus h'ghtly 
make him an equal sharer in the token I craved at your 
handa? Sir Eqmtan too is often with you; 1 saw you but this 
morning in earnest conference with him. Why £d you give 
him the tokent" 

" i gave it him," replied Isabel, "to satisfy the whim of a 
moment: and Sir Eqmtan ia a fair and gallant knight; one 
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whom I voiild freely countenance, to mortify the Tanitj' of Sir 
Gracien de Foix," 

"And to toTture me," «aid EuBtace. "Isabel, I conjure 
you 08 you value my life, do not thus make a vain and dan- 

firouB trial of my temper: I am willing to believe tbat Sir 
quitan is no more to you than any c^her knight; tell me 
therefore frankly, to relieve my mind from the aniiety of un- 
satisiied conjecture, why is his safety thus dear to you? and 
what was the nature of your earnest conference with him this 
morning in the garden! I have no thought I would conceal 
from you; and must I thus vainly solicit a return of that con- 
fidence I fondly hoped was mutual?" 

Isabel blushed, looked confused, and conjured Eustace to 
ui^e her no farther: there was nothing, she said, in the conduct 
of Sir Equitan particularly addresged to herself; hut there was 
Bamething, ahe admitted, which she could not entirely reveal, 
respecting her conference with Sir Equitan, even to Eustace. 
He was astonished at her words, and Ins countenance betrayed 
marks of the greatest agitation. He was about to reply, when 
at the moment the sound of a footstep struck upon her ear ; 
the door of the Gotliic pleasure-house was gently opened, and 
Prior Philip stood before the auqnised lovers. 

The cootusion of their appearance was too evident to escape 
the penetrating eye of the Prior, but he passed it unnoticed, 
and apologised for his intrusion. The manner of his apology 
implied more than the terms in which it was made ; it seemed 
to say that the interruption he feared was not one of an ordi- 
nary nature, and that he had probably broken in upon a secret 
conference. Isabel was abashed, and cast her eyes upon the 
ground; the contusion of Eustace increased, whilst his own 
disturbed feelings, trom what had just passed before the Prior's 
entrance, rendered the task of assuming composure still more 
difficult He wished the holy man in nis cell, or anywhere, 
rather than thus to have interrupted them at such a moment 
by his presence. 

"I fear," said Philip, "I am here an intruder; but I came 
in quest of the Lady Isabel, whom 1 tliought to find alone; as 
SirEqnitan, the poursuivant d'amour (who, 1 doubt not, well 
deserves that addition to his name, for he is most devoted il) 
his loveof beauty), told me tbat the Lady Isabel was here, and 
that he was waiting to meet her in the garden." 

Eustace, whose feelin^had been before much irritated, waa 
struck by this speech. What had just past, the scene of the 
Bftemoon, iU recurred to his mind, ana the latent embers oF 
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jetloiuy, that ever lurk within the bosom of true love, now 
caught the flame, and were speedily lighted up. He looked 
at Isabel with an agitated and rEpros^fuI countenance, ex- 
claiming in a voice of vainly auppreaeed emotian, " Shall I, 
Lady Isabel, conduct you 



? he expecta you, it 



this appointed meeting with Sir 

.-__ - — r J — .---eems; it were pity to delay him." 

The pride of Isabel, offended by the tone of irony in which 
this speech was concluded, and by the renewed suspiciona of 
Eustace, ailer the assurancea ehe had but just given him of her 
sffectioQ, for a time overcame her tendemese, and instead of 
soothing the disturbed feelings of Eustace, she rather irritated 
them, by answering in a cold and marked m 



" No, Eustace, my conference with Sir Equitan doea not 
ed youi presence, I can seek him alone. Good even' to vou. 
holy Prior, 1 will attend you at the accustomed hour ii 



oratory." And so saying, without deigning to look upon 
Eustace (for perhaps she feared to trust her heart in opposition 
to her pride), she left the apartment with a quick and hurried 
«tep. Had Isabel but looked at the countenance of the 
unhappy Eustace, it is most probable she would have changed 
her purpose, and instead of leaving him to the misery of hia 
irritated feelings, she would have remained to soothe them. 

Prior Philip had long been perfectly well acquainted with 
the state of the affections of these young persons; he had 
delivered the speech reladve to Sir Equitan with a mischievous 
intent, though he had spoken entirely correct as to the infor- 
madon he received of IsBbt^l'a being in the pleasure-house, 
but with certain omissions of words, which, Wd they been 
subjoined, would have entirely altered the nature of her 
expected interview with Sir Equitan, and would have caused 
no uneasiness to Eustace : for Sir Equitan only said to the 
Prior, that Isabel was in the garden, and that the Lady Jane 
of Boulogne and himself were expecting her to join them before 
they returned into the palace. Thus it was on this occasion 
(as it may bc^iften seen in the affairs of human life) that truth 
^>oken but in part may sometimes do as much mischief a* 
entire falsehood. 

The Prior had his own reasons for dropping the few words 
above stated ; he well knew they would act upon the mind of 
Eustace with paintiil effect, and having overheard some part 
of the discourse respecting Sir Equitan, he was aware they 
were well-limed to assiat his purposes. The florins of Isabel 
which were to be at his disposal, aa Prior of the monastery ot 
St. Mary, in case she took the veil, had so far excited the 
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cupidity of Philip, that he had long resolved to nttempt every 
means to induce Isabel to become a nun. 

The Prior had attentively observed her character, and his 
habitual study of human nature rendered him a great master 
in that art which can penetrate into the recesses of the mind. 
He linew Isabel to be thoughtless, vain, and headstrong, but 
of a tender and affectionate heart; the vivacity of her njirits, 
and the superiority of her sense, he also knen had taught her 
to loolt with abhorrence upon a cloister, With her, supersti- 
tion had no power ; he knew therefore that there was but one 
way to bend her to his will, by acting upon her mind through 
the medium of her aflecCions; and he doubted not, that could 
he once but deeply engage, and then disappoint them, the 
fervour of her feelings and the enthusiasm of her character 
would render it an easy matter for him to seize the moment 
when the mind rushes from one state of desperation to another, 
to induce her at once to declare for a religious life- 
Philip had witnessed the growing affection subsisting be- 
tween Isabel and Eustace ; and he had artfully encouraged 
it, but not by any direct means; the effect was felt, whilst the 
cause was unseen. In furtherance of his plan, it was the 
Prior who had first also auegeated to De Foix the union of 
Isabel with Sir .Gracien: Philip knew that to this the lady 
never would consent when it came to the point; and the 
Count, ever Ann in purpose, having once declared such an 
union should take place, ne was aware woiUd never relinquish 
the design, This therefore placed an effectual harrier between 
Eustace and Isabel ; and it only remained to create some 
powerful cause of dissension between the lovers, that might 
entirely destroy their mutual confidence in each other, for the 
Prior to seize upon such an opportunity of placing the disap- 
pointed Isabel within the walls of a religious house, where he 
would take especial care she should have no farther communi- 
cation with the world ; whilst the unfortunate attachment of 
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also aware, that in attempting to gain the gold of Isabel, he 
had to play a desperate game; for it was only upon her be- 
coming a nun that he could possess it; should she be the wif^ 
of Eustace, otof Sir Gracien, the florins were equally lost to him. 
Ambition was the ruling passion of the selfish Prior. It 
was to ftoher his own Mubilioas views that he wished the 
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violent-spirited Sir Evan de Foil (upon irhose mind he acted 
by alternately flattering hie passions and awakeDing bis feare 
by the terron of superstition] to t>e named as Euccessor to the 
Count. From tills motive also be was desirous that Evan 
should be the husband of Jane of Boulogne, that he might 
recover for her those lands in the dioeese of Conuninges, of 
which see the Prior hoped by these means to liecome the 
bishop. It was in order to gain wealth, to help his ambitious 
projects, that he intrigued to possess the florins of Isabel's 
inheritance, in abort, ambitioQ was the deity the Prior wop- 
ahipped, beneath the hypocritical sanctity of his gown and 
hood. For that he would sacrifice whatever is held most 
sacred on earth, and for that he had sacrificed his hopes of 
heaven. Having thus far explained bis secret motives of 
action, with all the windings of bis dark intrigues, we must 
now return to our narrative; thus necessarily interrupted for 
the better comprehenaion of his flans. 

When Isabel quitted the Gothic pleasure-house, Philip was 
left alone with Eustace. The distressed state of mind m the 
latter was too evident to escape notice : this the Prior knew, 
and therefore, assuming an air of eompassion, thus addressed 

"My son! whence this emotion? what is it thus deeply 
aflects you? You look like one whose feelings are all bound 
up within euch a grief as points hut to despair. Eustace, I can- 
not see you thus without wishing to know the cause, that I 
may speak to you the words of consolation, or guide your 
wandering tfaoughla with some friendly direction. Tell me, 
what is it thus moves you?" 

"Nothing," replied Eustace, "or perhaps some foolish 
thoughts. I am to combat for the first time in the lists, and 
to he like all other knights, I craved a token of the Lady 
Isabel." 

"Ay,*' said Philip carelessly, "which she bestowed upon 
Sir Equitan, who made her no requesL" 

The pale cheek of Eustace became flushed by a sudden 
glow of anger at these words of the artful Prior, but he did 
not reply to them. 

"And is this all?" continued Philip. "No, no, my son, 
there is more in this. Eustace, you were once under my care, 
the child of my instruction. I taught you the craft of human 
learning, and to fathom the depths of nature in many of her 
secrets. I taught you, too, the mysteries of our holy iUth. I 
was your spiritual lather, and I would now guide your unwatj 



steps diMucIi the dauKerout paths of youth as your earthly 
fitther, woiud you but trust me; but there is one thing, how- 
ever, that I see the norld has taught you — to deceive your 
ftiend." 

"No!" exclwned Eustace, " that reproach is moat unjust: 
I have deceived myself. No, Prior, 1 am not ungrateful ; 
still do I remember that to your instruction I owe the best 
treasure of mv iiianhaad~4eamitig and knowledge. But, O 
forgive me I there are some feelings that overpover my mind, 
for which I condemn myself, and yet I dare not trust them 

"How?" replied Philip, "so young, and yet so secret. This 
looks not well : there is no mystery in virtuous thoughts, and 
the feelings of youth should he as open to the Ught of heaven 
as the fair dawn of their years." 

" Alasj" Bud Eustace, "there ore some feelings which can 
alone be understood by the heart that ia their victim ] feelings 
for which the world has no sympathy, and which the grave 
brow of severe wisdom and austere age would but despise; 
yet they make up the sum of many a young man's lot. I 
beseech you, lather, spare me; 1 am not an ingrate, nor do I 
despise the counsels of the elder and Che sage. I cannot dis- 
simulate the truth, and yet I would not reveal it." 

" Then will I read it," replied the Prior, and he fixed his 
keen eye with a determined look upon the countenance of 
Eustace: " 1 can mark in that wan cheek, in the melancholy 
of your mood, your love of solitude, and sudden chanee of 
purpose, some outward workings from a hidden cause. These 
all tell me, that a deep-rooted feeling turks within the hreaat; 
they are but s^ala and sure notes ol' a perturbed and anxious 
mind. And Uaok you I cannot mark, that at the very name 
of Isabel de Greilly the hlood will rise into your cheek ! O 
blind and foolish fondness .' Is it thus you would shipwreck 
all the rich lading of your golden hopes, to follow a vain 
shadow ? Are your years of manhood thus to shame them- 
selves, to wear out their prime in the soft dalliance of a Iwht 
affection, and for one who values you even as she would her 
young falcon, that she accustoms to her lure f " 

"Father!" exclaimed Eustace, " I will not, utter falsehood, 
nor can I deign to evade a truth. I do not bluah ; tbr my love 
is not a crime. Nor is it in my power U> look on Isabel but 
with dear afiecdon. Yet I know the danger, the madness rf 
sDch feelings! but as I hope to find my rest in heaven, they 
are involnntwy. I never sought her love by any studied sui^ 
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nor by dishonest means. I have never hoped to win her. 
Censure, despise me if you vill, but apare her name. Do not, 

1 beseech you, thus wanCoaly defame a, creature, so sweet, so 
pure, and gentle." 

"You telk of her," said Philip, "as a boy would of hi« 
young dove that he fondles in its cage. So sweet, bu pure, 
and gentle! Her sweetness ia like that of the flower, which 
spreads abroad its blossnm for every insect which may flutter 
by and choose to taate it. Her purity is falsehood, and her 
gentleneas that of the young tigress, who crouches till she may 
spring for your destruction. You know not the heart of 
wranan. It is vain and wantou in all, but most of all in Isabel 
deGreilly." 

"No," said Eustace; "whatever are the light shadows ot 
defect, which may for a while obscure the beauty of her cha- 
racter, I will not think thus of her. She ia like tboae bright 
crystalx, in which the slightest specks by contrast shen the 
stronger. My Isabel can never be a wantun." 

"Your Isabel!" reiterated the. Prior contemntuoualy, "Sir 
Gracien's laabell Sir Equilan's Isabel! everybody's laabell 
She ia the betrothed wife of the Count's aon, her own consent 
is given, and look bow she demeans herself. One hour she is 
in seiret conference with this Poursuivant d'Amour, at another 
she ia cloaeled with you, whilst he but waits without the 
door a second meeting. O Eustace 1 can I thus behold you 
rushing headlong on ruin, without atretching forth a friendly 
band to save you! Remember the Count! think you he 
would deign thus to ofi'er council where he may command! 
And will you madly sacrifice his favour, to follow a girl who 
will lead you on like thoae deceptive lights that guide the 
miwary traveller to destruction? Leave so vain a pursuit, 
forget so boyish a passion ; and should this idle love still lull 
you with the music of its voice, drown it in the loud clarion 
that rii^ the peal to arms. You are designed by the favour 
of De Foiz to head some enterprise that aball crown you with 
honour; do not, therefore, at such a time as this, be found 
backward in the path of duty." 

"Never," said Eustace, "aball my arm be wanting when it 
can wield a lance to serve the Count. No, Prior; had I a 
hope (but that I have not), it would be founded on the 
attempt to do some bold and dangerous act, to prove how 
dear I prize the interests of De Foix. Could I but trace the 
origin of my unhappy birth ! — I have often dreamed it might 
be proved i was not the baw-bon peawnt men repute me. 
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Had 1 but noble blood to plead in favour of my rait, perhapa 
oven the Count, who lovei me, would ralher bestow fiwr 
Iialiel on one of her own chmce, than on hii son, who carea 
not for her." 

"How apt," replied Philip, "i* the ipirit of youth to fashion 
circumstances bv lU own hopes! Alas^ it is well known that 
the mystery of your birth was none with the charituble 
Countess, when she, in secret, brought you to the notice of 
her Lord. Do you madly wish to fathom this mystery, only 
to have it proved with greater certainty, that you are but 
what you are reputed, the low-born child of charity, fostered 
and reared by the bounty of adoption? Think you that the 
Count would ever listen to such a suit for his own niece, the 
destined bride of his son! No, he would crush yon, as the 
snake he had wanned into life within his bosom, and who had 
thus dared lo dart its ingrate tongue, to sting its noble hene- 
foctoT. But were this possible, 1 tell you once again, that 
Isabel, who now suffers you to follow her {knowing how fruit- 
less is vour love) to gratify a vain and idle mind, would 
herself despise you, and laugh to see the full-blown bubble of 
your hojies, rdsed by the breath of youthful folly, burst, and 
▼aniah mto air." 

"1 am indeed most wretched!" exclaimed Eustace, who, 

unable longer to strugg 

the deepest dejection : 
scorned by the world — reproached for the misfortunes of my 
birth; what have I left hut my integrity and trust in God? 
these I will stIU preserve. Let ruin come then, since it is 
inevitable. I bad no hope of Isabel, 1 have long felt that the 
hour would come when I must resign her; but I was not 
prepared to resign her thus. The thought of her purity — <rf 
net noble nature, and .that she felt a avmpathy for those 
Bufferings she could not alleviate, would have sustained me 
through the trial. This thought I will preserve to the last; 
nothing hut herself, hut her own act, shall ever shake my 
firm opinion of her worth. 1 have looked up to Isabel in life, 
as I would to a bright planet that ^ded me, although beyond 
our sphere; whose hght was mme but by reflection, and 
whjcli I fondly hoped would still shine bright and-efliilgent, 
till I fixed upon it my last gase in death; and better, far 
better were a thousand deaths, than the thought that Isabel 

"Alas!" said the Prior, in a subdued voice, "would to 
heaven that I, my son, could view her with a lover's eye, to 
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diink her true and holy a» she aeema to yon. I but pity your 
weakneaa, and I would strive to cure it. Like tSe ekilM 
leech who probes the wound before he heels it, I would now 
make it bleed apace, to save you from iu mortal danger. Yet 
Btill, in pity to your feelings, I will do nothing rashly. Re- 
member but the counsels of your friend, and till I have certain 
proof to shew you the falsehood of this Lady Isabel, I will not 
name her more. Be cautious, truat not her blandishmenta, 
think upon the Count, wreck not, for the folly of a moment, 
the fair promise of your future years. Be prudent, and above 
all do not trust your reason to flie sorcery of beaut's charm. 
Let not fair words beguile you. Confide in me, I am your 
friend — farewell . ' ' 

The Prior left the unhappy youth to the company of bis 
own distracted thoughts. The seeda of jealousy, as we have 
before observed, bad long been lurking within the bosom of 
Eustace, and the follies of Isabel bad greatly assisted their 
growth. Eustace, like most persons who are of an easy, un- 
suspicious nature, was but too susceptible of those impreo- 
sions which fostered hie own propensitiea. Thus the artftil 
remarks and insinuations of Prior Philip, and his bold asser- 
tions respectine the levity of Isabel (unfortunately but too 
well sanctioned by her own thoughtless conduct), made a 
deeper impression upon the mind of Eustace than he wu 
himself either aware of or willing to admiL 

There is nothing perhaps more painful than the conviction 
of the worthleasness of one we have long loved, and conn- 
dered as posseased of every excellence. To find such a being 
false creates so painliil, so humiliaUng a feeling, that we turn 
from it with trembUng anxiety, and often with the fised 
resolve not to believe it true. We would, in some instances, 
sooner continue to be deceived, than convinced of a truth so 
dreadful in its nature. And even when convinced, rather 
than suppose our situation singular, we would seek no otJier 
support to our wounded pride, than to lay the blame on 
human nature, and at once conclude that all mankind must 
be equally false and deceitfU. 

Eustace, when thus artfully led to suspect Isabel, experi- 
enced the truth of these remarks in their fullest force, and 
afier giving way to a thousand various and distracting 
thoughts, at length resolved, that either there was no truU 
on earth, or that Isabel de Greilly could not deceive; and 
that nothing but the most glaring conviction should ever 
ahake his opmion of her sincerity and worth. 
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SiuKsnAU. 

Before we take more pai^cular notice of the vigil of anna, 
which Eustace waa now keeping in the church of the Fiisra 
Minor of Orthes, preparatoi'y to hia receiving the honour of 
kniebthood, it may not be amias to aay aumething of the rank 
ana office of a knight by creation ; a rank very different in 
ancient times from that into which it haa degenerated in 
modem daya, when certain reapectahle aldermen, who have 
riaen to civic honours byBucces^ul traffic, are often, upon the 
presentation of an oddieaa, metamorphoaed trom aimple Mr. 
So and so, into Sir Jamea, Sir John, and Sir Harry, and who 
return home laden with "bbialiing bonoura," fully qualified to 
"make any Joan s lady." 

In ancient times kn^Ktbood waa Ibe reward of merit, and 
aa such, it was indeed an honour; never obtained till the 
person upon whom it was conferred had undergone all the 
neceseary severe and preparatory exerciaee, and wbose conduct 
was aa free fixim unworthy principles aa from the imputation of 
cowardice. The aimple knighl^ or knight bachelor, bore only 
a pennon, and had the command of a certain number of men- 
at-arms. The knight banneret, as tbe title implied, bore a 
banner, and was one who raised troops at hia own charge for 
the service of his prince. All knights possessed the privQege 
of creating other knights : » power frequentiy exercised upon 
the eve of battie. 

Before receiving the honour of knighthood, it was necesaary 
that the person who obtained it should serve a certain time as 
an eaqutre, and that be should have attained tbe age of twenty- 
one years; no youth being admitted a member of chivalry 
before that period, unless by tbe special favour of his lord or 

The character of knighthood was held so honourable, that 
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kings were ambitious to obtain it: an inatance is recorded of 
the young monarch Charlee the Sixth of France, irho was bo 
desirous to buckle on hie spurs, that he could not rest in peace 
till he was knighted. Some great princes received the honour* 
of the order, even at the font during infancy, in the presence 
of their rojfli parents. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate what were considered the 
particular qualities belonging to chivalry, because knighthood 
and whatever is held most sacred, honourable, and worthy 
amongst men, were deemed synonymous. The Bimple word 
knight was used to express them ell. The distinction m which 
the Knights were held by all classes of society is well known ; 
they were everywhere received as persons who might claim as 
their privilege the welcome of honour and hospitality. At all 
feasts they were the most distinguished guests; and to them, 
on such occasions, was appropriated the most costly presents, 
such as large sums of money, splendid mantiea lined with 
ermine or minever, cosfly stuift, armour, horses, pearls, and 
precious metals. 

The feiuale aex ever received them nith marked attention, 
and seldom did a knight venture the dangers of the Ivumament 
without bearing with him a sleeve, a acajf, a hood, or aiewei, 
as a token from some fair hand to decorate hie helmet m the 
lists, llie ladies also would frequenti^ assist in aiming the 
knight for combat, and sometimes embroidered the device upon 
his pennon, or the emblazonments of hia aurcoat; and many 
thought it preferable that their lover should die a cavalier in 
the field, than live without that distinction ignobly free from 
danger. Jouvencal includes knighthood as one of the three 
orders of the state; denominating the church as the bead, 
chivalry as the arms, and the citizens, mechanics, etc., as the 
inferior parts of the hotly. 

Such was the honourable rank of a knight in ancient times; 
but if he shared largely in all those possessions and privileges 
which constitute whatever is moat desirable in human life, he 
shared equally its dangers, its vicissitudes, and its difficulties. 
He was bound to take up aims in the defence of all the 
oppressed and innocent, who might call on him for his assist- 
ance. He was to shun no danger, and was expected to brave 
all climates and all seasons, whilst engaged in his profeasioi). 
His days often haraasing, and his nights houseless; he felt the 
extremities of heat and cold, of hunger and thirst; and how- 
ever great the spoils he might occasionally win in battie, if 
taken prisoner, he frequently was reduced to ruin by the 
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lom ttiBt his victor ■ometimet demanded as the 
purchase of hia freedom. 

Suffice it therefore to observe that a knight in former times 
was held ill the same light in which we now consider the 
character of a perfect gentleman; as one made up of honour, 
courtesy, and benevolence : to which the knight superadded 
the qualities and exercises of a warrior. 

Before the day arrived on which the youth was received as 
a member of the body of chivalry, he was obliged to keep the 
vigil of arms, unless upon occasions of emergency; as on the 
eve of a battle, or immediately after a victory, wheoprepara' 
tory ceremonials were necessarily dispensed with, lliia vigil 
of arms was a sacred preparation ; it was calculated to make a 
deep impression upon the mind of the individual, and was also 
considered symbolic of the profession in which he was about 
to engage. For some time pre^ioua to the day of knighthood, 
the young man was admonished to attend the reading of 
homflies on moral and relieious subjects. "Nights passrf in 
prayer (says St. Psiaye], the sacraments of penance, confes- 
sion, and of the Eucharist, received with the utmost devotion; 
bathings, which signified the purity of manners necessary in 
the state of chiv^ry, and white habits, in imitaljon of the 
Ne<^hytes, or new converts, as another symbol of the same 
purity; all these duties of preparation were to be performed 
in the most devout manner by the youtb previous to his being 
armed." 

For several nights be was also obliged to watch his arms, 
which were laid by the high altar in the church or chapel 
near his residence. This ceremony was called the vigil of 
arms; and he was expected to employ himself during the time 
of his vigil in prayer and devout meditation, for the better 
ensuring bis success in that profession which was considered 
as peculiarly acceptable, and next to the church in the favour 
of heaven. Dunng the vigil of arms the young man was 
sometdmea attended by a priest or sponsor, and he was some- 
times alone. He was always attired on the occasion in a dress 
composed of white garments; and the lord or knight who was 
to dub or create him a member of the body of chivalry, was 
considered as his sponsor from the moment he commenced the 
ceremony. 

Enstace, upon the evening of that day, so fraught with 
paJnfW effects upon hb feelings, was to keep this vigil (for 
the last time previous to his being knighted) in the church of 
the Friars Minor of Orgies. After his anxious interview with 
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Isabel Ae Gre'illv, and his stiU more anxious conference with 
the Prior, he felt little disposed to join the company at the 
banquet. Stili he could not, without exciting the surprise of 
the Count, wholly abstaiu from it. He therefore joined the 
party, but not till De Foix had taken his seat at uie board ; 
when he glided into the ball, and endeavoured, by mixing ir 



the throng of young knights and squires, to avoid the parti- 
cular notice of any one. 
As he glanced nis eye around, lie perceived the Prior seated 



near the Count. Sir Evan de Foix stood on the right hand, 
and carved the meatH which were set before hia father at the 
table; whilst Sir Gracien and three other knights brought and 
removed these meats and the dishes of gay and fanciful de- 
vices that were served up. Sit EquiCan, poursivant d'amour, 
sat between the Lady Jane of Boulogne and Isabel de Gre'illyj 
the old Countess de la Karaase and Sir Espaigu du Lyon 
formed the rest of the company who were honoured by being 
admitted to the hoard of the Count. Several long tables, ex- 
tending the one below the other, reached to the very extremity 
of the hall; these were crowded with knights, squires, and 



usually brilliant. 

At the moment Eustace entered the minstrels were playing 
one of those harmonious airs that bo pecuharly delighted their 
lord. The hall was splendidly Illuminated with torches and 
wasen taper*, and hung with the richest tapestry featooned 
above with flowers ; whilst silver vases placed at certain inter- 
vals presented the treasures of summer m her choicest flowers. 
The tables were covered with gold and silver plate. In 
addition to this the gay and gaudy attire of the heralds and 
minstrels, dressed in cloth of gold, produced that lively effect 
which cannot fail to exhilarate the mind of youth when free 
from the anxietieB of care. 

But upon the mind of Eustace it bad a contrary effect: 
every thing around him seemed to rejoice the heart, whilst his 
alone was wretched. "Alas," said he, "why am I here? This 
place is but a mockery to me; it is like the decorated altar to 
the victim who is there to be the sacrifice. O humble hut 
thrice happy lot of the poor and needy who have peace within 
their bosom ; far better is the thatched roof that shelters tran- 

Suil poverty, than the palace which covers with its silken 
angings the aching brow of care." 
As Eustace pronoimced these words in a low and nlmoat 
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inaudible Toice, he was inrprised by observing that the Fran- 
ciscan (who Beemed t« take no part in the entertainment) vraa 
■tanding alone and near him: liis cowl was thrown over hia 
head, and it so shaded his countenance that hia features could 
not he distinctly observed. " Poor boy," exclaimed the Monk, 
"you are indeed Che victim; and these white robes in which 
you are decked look like the gannenta proper for the sacrifice. 
I piw you!" 

"These garments, holy man," replied Eustace, " I wear as 
becoming the occasion; for I am this night to complete niy 
vigil of arms." 

" I know it," said the Franciscan, "and shortly will they 
serve to array you for the tomb; you are the victim of 
treachery." 

Eustace started: "Holy Mary!" he exclaimed, "what is it 
you tell me ? But no ; I am too poor, too humble, too despised 
to be the victim of any treachery but such as may arise from 
my own follies," 

"And now you add to them," continued the Franciscan; 
"you leave the humble state in which nature designed you to 
be happy, for the empty fame and the peril of arms." 

"I Kiiow well, reverend man," said Eustace, "that it ia the 
business of your calling to condemn all worldly toils such aa 
we term thuse of honour and of fame; to point the more tran- 

Suil and certain path to heaven, through the peaceful walk of 
le cloistered monk." 

"And think you," replied the Franciscan, "that is all the 
duty of our calling? Leam young man to judge aright: the 
path of heaven is only direct when it follows the beacon light 
that should guide the steps of man to assist his fellow-traveller 
on the way. 1 have no time to lose ; I would save you from 
destruction. Nay, think not my words are hght; I am not 
one of those who let fly the abaft at random to lall without an 
aim. Once more I repeat that I would save you — save you 
from treachery — from destruction," 

"O heavens!" exclaimed Eustace, " where will my sorrows 
find their close? Alas! I know not whom in this world I 
have offended, that any one should seek my ruin and de- 
struction: yet there ia an awful solemnityahout your manner 
and in your holy calling, that makes me give credit to your 
words, else 1 should be loth to heed them. Tell me, then, 
what is the danger that awaits me, and how I may avoid it." 

"Not here," said the Franciscan, "not here; meet me to- 
night at Calvary, by the church of the Friars Minor in Orthes 
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Remember the hour of twelve at Calvary; there will I meet 
you." 

" I will obey you," replied Eustace, in a low and agitated 
Toice. He had scarcely Bpoken these words, when the Fran- 



Q Huddenly quitted hun; and slowly pacing the hall, he 
placed himsen near the person of the Count de Foix, where 
he stood in silent attention to what was passing. At this 



it Sir Gracier poured from a golden Flagon a goblet of 
wine, which he then tasted, and advancing towards his father, 
t« whom he was to present the cup, he was about kneeling at 
his feet to offer il^ when Sir Gracien's foot slipped from the 
Step of the dais, and the goblet and its contents fell to the 
ground. The Coilnt smiled : " How!" he exclaimed, "why, 
tills was ill offered, Sir Gracien, and you are yet an unskilful 
cup-bearer; but where is Eustace? for it is he who was wont 
to serve to me the cup of repose. Where is Eustace f" 

Sir Gracien, who seemed much discomposed at finding the 
wine had fallen upon his gay attire, hastily retired from the 
company ; and no sooner had the Count made this inquiry for 
his young favourite, than it was re-echoed by his obaequinuB 
attendants; and "Where is Eustace?" sounded through the 
hall. EuHtaee endeavoured to assume a composed air, and 
advancing towards a bufTel of state that was placed near the 
dais, he took from beneath a napkin of silver tissue a golden 
flagon that had been hitherto untouched, and taking from the 
same shelf of the buffet another cup, he opened a comfit bos 
which contained spices, and after throwing in a small quantity 
of spice, he poured out the wine . "This," said Eustace to the 
Prior, as he advanced towards the dais, "is the hippocras* 
that I am wont to give to my lord;" and gracefidly kneeling 
at the feet, of the Count, he offered the cup to his benefactor: 
in doing so, his hand trembled with emotion, and he cast his 
dejected eyes upon the ground, "How!" said De Foix, "how 
1b this! thy hand can so ill present tlie cup, that its contents 
are like to foUow those of Sir Gracien's. Why, what ails 
thesi hoy? look up." 

Eustace obeyed: " Gracious heaven I" continued the Count, 
"art thou ill, my child? thine eyes are haggard, and thy 
cheek is pale. Should such an aspect be the harbinger of 
the hoQouri that await thee on the morrow? Speak, tell me, 
Eustace, what is it thus affects thee?" 

* Hippocru tailed irilh i^ca vu oftfn given at nielli to [ordi sod 
prlncei, u the duught uf lepoie i il wu »l>o & hiourlte bevenfe of tbe 
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" Nothing, my lord," rt^lied Euatace, in evident confusion, 
" Nothing; or it may be that — that — " 

"That what}" atdd the Count; "tell me what has hap- 
pened?" 

Eustace was wholly unable to reply ; and he stood before 
the Count silent and motionlesB. De FoiK looked astonished, 
and still held the cup, as if unconscious of its use, when the 
Prior hiniing to bim, softly whispered, " My lord, Eustace has 
not tasted of the contents of the goblet; to-night that part of 
his duty 13 omitted." 

" True, " said the Count ; " but the hand of a faithful ser- 
vant can offer nothing ill to his lord ; I know his loyalty, and 
I fear not to trust him." 

" Oh, my lord," ejcclaamed Sir Evan de Foix, boldlj', " for- 
bear to drink, the cup may be mortal to you; there is some- 
thing more in this than common. Here, Eustace, first taste 
of the cup you have presented to my noble fatherj you have 
some motive fol this omission of your duty." 

Eustace started, at these words, from his motionless position; 
the blood that had before forsaken his cheek, at once rushed 
bad to it, in a fiill torrent, and overspread his countenance : 
he stood with a proud and erect mien : the base suspicion 
which had so cruelly and so falsely implied that Eustace could 
be guilty of treachery to the Count, at once aroused every 
lateht feeling of his character ; he was no longer the humbled, 
the dejected Eustace; conscious integrity made him bold; 
and with a voice at once firm and commanding, that well 
accorded with the dignity of his aspect and demeanour, he 
calmly took the cup, and thus addressed Sir Evan, his un- 
generous accuser— 

"The infamous suspicion by which you. Sir Evan de Foix, 
have dared to accuse me, merits alone my contempt: here I 
stand in the presence of the Count, my friend, my benefactor; 
to the commands of my Lord de Foix in all things I submit 
.my life, my fortunes; but for your base suspicion, your test, 
which bids me drink of the cup to vindicate my innocence, I 
scorn it. I will not stoop to such a vindication. Here is the 
cup; the wine is pure and harmless as the spttng that issues 
from the bosom of its native rock. I need but quatf it, to 
prove the baseness of the slander; but I hold in contempt so 
cheap a vindication. Let guilt fear suspicion, innocence can 
brave it. Thus, then, and thus I scorn the test (continued 
Eustace, as he dashed the contents of the goblet upon the 
ground) ; and now, Sir Evan de Foix, I pledge myself before 



the face of heaven, in tlie name of the Count, ae hia liege man 
exii vassal, to prove my innocence by the way of arms. There 
is my glove, let him who dares to douht me take it upi and 
may heaven and the Vir^n maintain the righttiil cause! My 
Boul I give to God, my body to the t*st," 

" 1 take thy gaunUet up, proud youth," s^d Sir Evan de 
Foix : " if thy former conduct excited suspicion, thy refusal 
' of the test confirms it ; but such insolence and bold presump' 
tion shall not pass unpunished ; I will meet thee in the Hats." 
' "Forbear," exclaimed the Franciscan, "forbear; my Lord 
de Foix, to you I mate my appeal, that this challenge should 
not go forward. Eustace (now under a heavy penance of the 
church to purge hia aoul from ain, before he receives the order 
of a knight) cannot, by the laws of chivalry, throw down his 
gaunllet, nor accept a challenge. To you. Count de Foix, 
therefore, 1 appeal ; and I charge you, in the sacred name of 
Him who has delegated to you yom' earthly power, and to 
whom you must render its account, I charge you do your duty, 
and on the iu'itant forbid this combat." 

The Count looked astonished, and alternately cast his eyes 
upon Eustace and upon the Franciscan. " Your speech is 
bold and strenge," he exclaimed; " and who are you, who 
thus presume to dictate to De Foix ! But yet your words speak 
truth." 

" Euslace, take up the glove, and you, Evan de Foix, learn 
more temper. Eustace, your conduct, which every one here 
present has this night witnessed, excites my surprise, I will not 
say suspicion ; for so true do I believe you, and so firmly did 
you prefer to wager your life in battle, to the simple test of 
drinkmg of the cup, that I cannot suspect a breast so hold and 
daring could harbour treason. And when I think upon my 
love to you, it seems impoasible that you could wish to harm 
me, for my death would rather make your ruin than your 
advancement. Yet all things considered, this strange de- 
meanour and agitated offer of the cup, this were enough to 
alarm a mind less disposed than mine to think you honest. 
And it is somewhat aiagular too, that the holy Franciscan 
should thus interpose in an afiair where my safety was the 
subject of debate, and that he should seek to prevent a combat 
where the judgment of heaven was in direct appeal. I know 
not, Eustace, what this Franciscan is to you, yet let him be- 
ware ; but for hia sacred habit, that protects him, we would 
examine narrowly the pretensions of a man who is thus bold 
ip teaching us our duty." 
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" My lord," 8fud Eustace, " I know not the reverend tii«n ; 
I have never seen his face, fbr, I undei^tand, he has vowed 
never to uncover it before man till the purpose of his vow to 
visit the Holy Land is accompliahed. I have occasionally 
listened to the pious discourses that he has addressed to us 
since his arrival at Orthes; I nay say that I know him but in 
his public conferences." 

" Or, perhaps," observed Sir Evan de Foix, " in his private 
conferences in a public assembly; for, if I mistake not, but a 
few minutes before, you, Eustace, took the flagon from which 
you poured the hippocras, the Franciscan was in earnest con- 
ference with you under the oriel window, within the most 
obscure recess of this hall." 

"Howl" exclaimed the Count, "ii this tnie, Eustace!" 

" It is, my lord," replied Eastace, " the Franciscan there 
addressed me." 

"And what was the theme of your discourse, young man," 
said Prior Philip; "for, doubliess, a conference with so holy 
a brother of St. Francis must be of advantage to all who may 
but hear it repeated. " 

Eustace was again agitated: he could not repeat the tearAiI 
warnings of the Franciscan respecting his own safety, and he 
scorned to stoop to falsehood; he therefore replied, but with 
evident contusion, "The discourae was but of httle concern to 
any one but myself." 

" 'ITie Mends who love you, gentle youth," said Philip, 
"share in whatever concerns you; and as the mind of my 
Lord de Fotx has been somewhat disturbed by the unfortunate 
events of this evening, it is your duty to afford him every 
satisfaction within your power, and this may deer your 
hitherto fair name from the least shadow of suspicion." 

"True," said the Count; "and as you but now, Eustace, 
declared you would submit to my commands in all things, I 
desire you to repeat to me the subject of discoune between 
this holy man and yourself." 

"My lord," replied Eustace, " I would entreat you to fol^ 
bear the question. The subject of our discourse was not for 
the general ear." 

"What!" exclaimed the Count, and he frowned as he spoke, 
" again mysterious . Say, what is this? Art thou only obedient 
to me in profession, and not in act? Nay, I command thee 
speak the truth, and on the instant." 

Eustace cast his eyes up to heaven, as if internally ejacu- 
lating a prayer for soms direction how to act in a moment so 
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fraught with difficulty. He looked again pale and disordered: 
at length he said, " My lord, if I must speak, I conjure you let 
it be to yourself in private ; and first permit me to address but 
a few words to the Pranciscan." 

" Why, this is some unfathomable mystery!" exclaimed the 
Count. " You awaken in my mind a thousand suspicions that 
elae had slumbered. What am f to think? into what dark 
labyrinth of terrible conjecture would you not force me? You 
have your choice to speak direct, or else to leave me to my 
own interpretation of the strange character of your words and 
actions. I know not this Franciscan. Who is he? why cornea 
he here?" 

"You not know me, Count de Foix" exclaimed the Fran- 
ciscan, who advanced and stood immediately facing the lord 
he thus addressed. "You know me not? Nay, think again; 
and if you can forget me, there is one word I could utter that 
should waken your remembrance, even were you sinking into 
the forgetfulneas of death. When I saw you last, you were 
not thus unmindful. I saw you upon the eve of St. Nicholaa, 
in the church of the Friars Minor. Now do you remember 
me? now do you know me? now will you question Eustace?" 

The countenance of De Foix became white as death at these 
vords : his hands, which had before been extended upon the 
arms of the chair of state in which he sat, dropt motionless by 
his side; he breathed short; and after a strong eifort to sub- 
due and conceal the powerful working of his feelings, he 
hastily said, " 1 do remember something of thee, when thou 
didst address to me a rliapsody of words, upon hearing of a 
vision respecting the blessed St. Nicholas, which had much 
troubled my mind." 

The Franciscan'scountenance could not be observed beneath 
the shade of his projecting cowl that overhung his face; the 
mouth alone couH be imperfectly perceived: Eia lips seemed 
to smile contemptuously at these words of De Foix, but he did 



contemptuously . 
y to them. Whs 



I; reply to them. Whatever might have been the nature of 
the Count's connexion with the Friar, it was evident that the 
recognition of it had greatly agitated his mind. The Count 
endeavoured to pass it off as well as he could; and lest his 
agitation should be atill more apparent if he instantly disoiissed 
Eustace, he continued to converse with him. 

" Since," he said, " the repetition of what may have passed 
between yourself and the Franciscan would be painful to you 
in public, Eustace, I will grant your request; and at a more 
convenient time I will demand the explanation, as you desire. 
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in private. In the interval, let me give vou this caution for 
your own security; as I doubt not your Inoughls and actiona 
are true and loyal to me, ao let yoiu- conduct be open and 
direct, that you may put to silence the low, but dangerous, 
whisper* of suspicion. And remember that the youth in whom 
1 trust, 1 expect should be as faithful and ohedient to me in 
his act;) which are unseen, aa he is in those that are as opeo to 
observation as the light of heaven." 

Eustace, who truly loved the Count, and was really deairoua 
of obeying him, felt these words as a Just and deserved 
reproach for his secret and unfortunate attachment to Isabel. 
His conscience smote him, and he sighed deeply, He cast hia 
eyes upon the ground, and again raising them, the beautiful 
object of his affection, who at this moment looked less gay 
and hrilHant, but not less lovely than ever, met his view, 
Eustace, whilst he gazed upon Isabel, felt some relief Irom 
the pain of self-accusation. " For who," thought he, " could 
have passed his life as I have done beneath tlie same roof with 
Isabel de GreiUy, and could avoid lovuig her?" He looked 
again, and the eyes of Isabel met his; they spoke with more 
than ordinary expression the feelings of her mind, but she 
quickly turned them away; and as if di^leaaed with her own 
involuntary emotion, and anxious to hide it from observation, 
she commenced an unmeaning dialogue with Sir Equitan upon 
the Urst subject that came into her thoughts. 

The Count continued speaking. " Eustace, to-night you 
hold the last vigil of your arms ; to-morrow you will receive 
from my hand, as the sponsor of your knighthood, the sword 
that shall inaugurate you as a member of the order of chi- 
valry. May heaven and the Virgin prosper you in all honour 
aa a worthy knight ! " 

"Oh, my dear lord!" said Eustace (overcome hy the man- 
ner in which De Foix had dismissed hia late suspicions, and 
had so generously returned to the subject of his advancement), 
"how can I ever cease to love and honour you! You have 
sheltered my childhood, trained me up to virtue and to arms; 
and even now, when many a less noble mind would have 
dwelt upon unkind thoughts, you seek to do me good. Oh 
V my sword be ever fcvoted to the cause and the interests 
him who BO generously bestows it." 

" Ay," said Prior Philip, '■ may it ever be so ! and may no 
light follies of thy unripe years hy their effects unnerve that 
manly arm. And may thy thoughts (which to thy acts are 
like the fountain's source, that supplies its several springs 
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and Bends them forth), may they be erer juat and obedient 

to thy noble benefactor." 

"1 trust, Father Philip," replied Eustace, "that I shall 
never be ungrateful to my Lord de Foix." 

"I know thou wilt not," said the Count; "I have ever 
trusted thee, and even now 1 am willing to confide in thy 
integrity." 

"Such a confidence," observed the Prior, still addressing 
Eustace, " can be alone repaid b; that devoted gradtude, 
which would not scruple to offer any sacrifice, however paiu- 
tai, that might be necessary to thy lord, Eustace, let the 
goodness of thy benefactor make thee tremble to disobey him 
but in thought. And remember that thy entire Bubmission to 
his will ia the best and the only return thy inexperienced 
youth can offer for his kindness." 

Eustace perfectly understood the full meaning of these 
words of the artful Prior, and yet he felt they were harsh and 
almost cruel. That PhiHp ehould seize upon a moment when 
hia mind was so powerfully affected by contending feelings, to 
remind him he must forever resign Isabel de Greilly, seemed 
to Eustace at once the effect of a rigid morality and a stem 
temper. He looked mournfully upon Isabe!; and turning 
towards Philip, he said in a voice of cold acquiescence, " Prior, 
1 trust that I know my duty." 

"Son," replied PhSlip, "then I trust that you will prac- 

"Come, come," miA the Count, rising, "leave this subject, 
Philip; you shall school Eustace at some other time. You 
holy men think all occa«ons meet for your discourse, but 
in sooth tbey are somewhat out of place m the banquet-hall. 
And see, the company rise, they are forming into parties 
for the dance. The minatrels too play a aweet air. Come, 
Eustace, you shall join the revellers. Here, Jane of Bou- 
logne, Sir Evan awaits your hand to lead you to the dance. 
But where is Sir Gracien t why is he absent? Yet since it is 
so, here, Eustace, lead out our (air niece Isabel, and be her 
partner for the nonce." 

Eustace advanced, and offered his hand to Isabel; she 
received it in silence, and notwithstanding all the recent pain- 
fid occurrences, at the thrilling emotion Eustace experienced 
upon touching the fair hand of the beautiful laafael, he foigot 
St that moment every thin^, but the consciousness of bemg 
near the adored object of his admiration. A sudden glow of 
pleasure fiUed his heart and animated hi» ci 
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So quick, to capable of transition, »o like the sunahine of 
ftn April day, axe the lively senaations that convey pleasure to 
the boaom of youth. A few years more, and the charm which 
constitutes them is for ever broken. For with what painful 
experience do tboae few years inatruct us I how fully do they 
teach that disappointment and sorrow make up the sum of 
human life, and that nothing is permanent on this aide the 
grave hut principles of Chnstian virtual These add their 
radiance to the noontide of our happiest years, are not 
obscured in their decline, and will still light ua on our way, 
like a star of guidance, when the clouds of age are gathering 
Tound us, and we need a sure direction through all the storms 
and perils of our worldly pilgriiaage. 

Jane of Boulogne was ohliged to submit to receive Sir Evan 
de Foix as her partner. Eustace was about to lead out Isabel, 
when Prior Phuip, who had no desire that he should do so, 
suddenly interposed. " My Lord," said he, addressing the 
Count, "pardon my presumption, but Eustace is to-night to 
keep the last vigil of his arms, and as he is under an enjoined 
penance of the church till such time as he becomes a knight. 
It were ae uneeemly that he should lead out a damsel in the 
dance, as it would he that he should give a challenge." 

"You are right. Prior," replied the Count; " we must there- 
fore deprive you, Eustace, of the fair hand of our cousiii, and 
as Sir Gracien ia still aluent from the hall, I would entreat 
you. Sir Equitan, to become the partner of the Lady Isabel." 

At these words Sir Equitan gallantly seized the hand of 
the lovely Isabel de Greilly, and bowing to the Count, he led 
her to the Airther end of the hall. The disappointed Eustace, 
who this evening seemed destined to experience every mortifi- 
cation, remained by the side of the Count in silent dejection. 

The tables were now removed, and the green rushes swept 
away from that part of the hall appropriated for the ball. 
The minstrels played gwly to the light motion of the dancers' 
feet; every one seemed cheerful and animated, every one 
seemed happy, but Eustace. His eyes were riveted upon the 
extremity of the hall, where they followed the elegant figure 
of Isabel, and as they every now and then lost sight of her, 
amidst the mazes of the dance, still the scarf which she wore 
about her shoulders lightly floated in the air, and arrested his 
attention ; he envifed that very scarf, which thna could hover 
round her, and was privileged never to he absent from her ; 
80 fantastic and so wandering are the thoughts of a lover. 

Whilst Eustace was thui engaged in contemplating the gay 
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Bcene I>efore him, and in gazing upon hii beloved laabel, he 
fbrgot every thing but the object of his afTectiona; his vigil of 
armg, his appointment with the Franciacan, were alike lU' 
heeded, till, during a pause of the music, he distinctly heard 
the great bell of the caetle strike twelve. Eustace started 
from his reverie, and remembering that he had already staid 
beyond the usual time of his return to the vigil of arms in the 
church of the Friars Minor (where he was also at midnight 
to meet the Franciscan at the Calvary in its cemetery), he 
resolved to delay no longer the moment of his departure. 

Taking therefore a hasty leave of the Count, for the purpose, 
as he declared, of watching his arms, he walked to the ex- 
tremity of the hall with the intention to leave it at the great 
entrance. Ab there was a much nearer way for his departure, 
by a small door near that part of the hall where Eustace had 
been standing with Db Foiu, it is impoaaible to account for 
his giving himself the trouble to walk to the extremity of the 
hall for the mere purpose of quitting it, uiilesa we recollect 
that it was there Isabel de Grei'lly was engaged with the 
dancers. 

At the moment Eustace reached the spot, the dancers were 

f'ust returning to their seata : Sir Equitan and laabel stood 
eaning against one of the large columns which supported the 
roof. Eustace in hia way out was obliged to pass behind thia 
coliunn, when the following remarkable words uttered by Sir 
Equitan roused his attention. 

"I would not have you trust any one, fair Isabel, at present, 
with the knowledge of it." 

"Fear not," said laabel; "when an affair so near my heart 
is in question, I can be secret as the grave i nothing shall be 
known till all is safe and prepared. Then I may throw off the 



Ic, and prove that I only wore it upon an occasion of great 
-Bsity. You shall be happy, you have nothing to fear." 
Eustace (who bad heard the first part of theae words a 



passed near the back of [he column) had been induced almost 
involuntarily to remain there a moment, tilt the rush towards 
the duor upon the conclusion of the dance had passed away. 
A thrilling interest occasioned by the utterance of words m 
remarkable, detained him a moment longer, till, recollecting 
that he was attending to a discourse not designed for his ear, 
he suddenly rushed from the spot, and left the hall with a quick 
and hurried step, as if he wished by the rapidity of his motion 
to fly from the tormenting reflections which arose in succei- 
sion to irritate his mind. Inlike manner didbe pass the great 
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portal and the covtrt-yard of thecaMle; he scarcely seemed to 
touch the ground. At length, having gained the open country 
between the castle and the t«vni of Orthes, he somewhat 
dackened his pace. 

The night was calm and serene, and beautifully illumined 
by the subdued light of the moon. To an agitated Boul there 
is no external object capable of producing such soothing effects 
as a view of the face of nature. Wliilst contemplating the 
vast and beautiful works of an Almighty hand, we are insen- 
sibly led to compare them with the insignificance of our own 
existence. Amidst the immensity of creation we think how 
litfle is the space we occupy in this wide world, that a few 
years at the utmost will make that little less. Yet how busily 
do we fill it up with the anxieties, the turmoils, the disorders 
of our own passions. We look to the face of nature, and there 
behold that all is calm, all tranquilly following the order of 
creation, dependent alone on God. All seems to speak joy and 
harmonv through the useful hours of the day, and to sleep 
peacefiiUy at night beneath the favour of heaven. 

But of all the objects in the natural world, however sooth- 
ing their general character, nothing is so capable perhaps of 
tranquillidng our distracted thoughta as the fixed contempla- 
tion of water ; so smooth, so fre^, so still in its appearance, 
yet possessing a sufiiciency of eentle motion to keep up the 
idea of animation; now reflecting the passing cloud, or now 
sparkling with the long and silver rays of the moon; one wave 
propelling and succeeding another with a soft and lulling 
sound. Eustace felt its effects, as he paused for a moment on 
the banks of the broad expanse of the Gave. The night was 
clear and serene : it might indeed he s^d, in the words of oiu* 
own Shakspeare : 

" It is but Ok dajKcfat sick. 
It looks a little p^r, 'lia a day 

The woods and surrounding hills were beautifidly silvered, 
whilst every tower of the castle, every church or cottage in 
the neighbourhood, was distinctly seen glittering in the light 
of the moon. Eustace looked upon one of these cottages that 
stood near the bank of the river. The beams of a taper 
spread through the window, and he heard from within the 
sweet and simple strains of a hymn to the Virgin, sung by its 
humble inhabitants. The contrast between their state of 
peaceful and pious enjoyment and his own agitated feelings 
struck forcibly upon his mind; and turning towards the Gave 
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with folded arms, he leant upon a stump of a decayed tree, 
and contemplated its smooth watere. 

EuBtace wept. Hia mind had been ao worked upon, so 
distracted, by the various emotiona of the day, and above all, 
by the extraordinary and myaterioua words that he had acci' 
dentally heard dropt by Sir Equitan and laabel, that he found 
a relief in tears, from the painful and almost suffocating sen- 
sation which oppressed him. He thought of Isabel with feel- 
inga "more of sorrov than of angerj" for Eustace waa too 
much overcome, too deeply hurt, to be capable of the energy 
of anger; he could only weep— lie could only think how 
dearly he had loved, and how entirely lie had trusted. Could 
laabcl thua cruelly deceive him? Could ahe abandon the 
choice of her long and early affections for the new favourite 
of yesterday? "No, no," thought Eustace, as the apprehen- 
sion darted through his mind, "such cruelty could har^y 
exist in human nature, far less in the bosom of Isabel de 
Greilly: I will not believe it — but yet, what words! and then, 
her anxiety to protect Sir Equitan from danger at the tourna- 
ment, the gift of the claip, their meeting, her evident con- 
fusion, her refusal to explain the cause to me, the Prior's 
suspicions; and, above all, those extraordinary wordsl Gra- 
cious heaven! what, what am I to think?" 

Eustace leant upon his arms, with his head between his 
hands, pressing them hard upon his forehead. He wept, and 
even sobbed with anguish. The smooth face of the waters, 
that had for a while tranquillized his feelings, now was un- 
heeded. He closed his eyes ; he looked but upon the terrible 
image presented by hia own imagination, and suggested to his 
mind, by the thought of the possibility of Jsabet's falsehood. 
He looked, and shuddered. 

At this moment, the full chorus of voices raised by the 
neighbouring cottagers, aa they concluded their evening hymn 
to the Virgin, struck upon his eat, and he started trom hia 
fixed position. 

"Gracious heaven!" he exclaimed, "can these poor un- 
educated people thua pour forth their pious effusions to the 
holy mother of God, and I, who have been better taught, 
forget my duty, forget it in the remembrance of an earthly 
and unhappy affection?" 

Aj Eustace passed the cottage that had so much affected 
his feelings, he paused for a moment, and sighed; and in that 
moment he thought that, had he remained in the lowly station 
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in which he believed be was bom, he might perhaps have 
beeD happier. 

These reflections had another good effect on Eustace; they 
helped to bumble his spirit; and as humility (the chief grace 
of a trae christian, although the rarest to be found) is the 
best calculated of all graces to assist us in bearing misfor- 
tune, so did it Qow assist Eustace in meeting hia calamities 
with a firmer mind. He thought humbly of himself, and 
considered that if hia afflictions were the allotment of heaven 
■a a punishment for ain, it was bia duty to submit with ailent 

-- nee; to feel it as a chastisement, but not to sink 

n deapair. 
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The Iroo tongne of midnight tMb told tnrlie. 

hastetied towards the monostGry of tKe F 
of Orthea. It was in the church of that house he was to 
complete his vigil of arms; it was in its cemetery at Calvary 
he was appointed to meet the Franciscan. The Calvary here 
mentioned, stood surrounded by cypress and yew trees, in a 
retired part of the churchyard. It was formed by a large 
cross, erected on the summit of a little mound of earth. The 
image of our Saviour, the uze of life, carved in wood, was 
nailed upon it. The figures of the Virgin and the favuurite 
disciple, of the same size and material, stood at the feet of the 
image. The earth surrounding the cross was strewed with 
human skulls and bones, whilst a single taper, inclosed witlun 
glass to prevent ila being extinguished by the air, was kept 
burning day and night upon the top of the cross. 

It was here that many severe penances were performed by 
the zealous followers of the church of Rome ; it was here that 
the guilty, and sometimes the innocent breast, often poured 
forth its supphcations in superstitious adoration, at the foot of 
this representation of Mount Calvary. 

As Eustace advanced towards the spot, he observed a figure 
elide amongst the trees, and in the next moment it stood 
beneath the cross. When he had nearly gained the mount 
he perceived the figure was wrapped in the black garments of 
a monk. Eustace doubted not that this was the Franciscan, 
and hastening towards him with increased speed, " Father!" 
he exclaimed, as he approached, " I have been detained beyond 
the hour of our appointment ; but I could not leave the Count 
de Foix sooner, without exciting his suspicions ; and after 
what had passed, that might have been dangerous to us both : 
but oh I with what emotions have I waited the hour of this 
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" If you expect sucb a, purpose to be made knonn to you 
iVom me, young man," exclaimed the perBon Kustace had 
addTesaed, " your expectation will not be fulfilled ; M I find, 
from your discoune, you have erroneouBly taken me for 

" You are not, then, the Franciscan?" said Eustace, beed- 

" No," replied the atranffer, " I am not of the order of St. 
Francis, although a monk. ' 

Eustace started ; and the thought of his own imprudence 
now first rushed with conviction upon his mind. He knew 
not what to say, or how to act ; the hope that he was unknown 
to the per«on be had so unthinkingly addressed, was the only 
one in which he could conlide. He feared to tarry, lest some 
word, some question, might ensue, that would betray him ; 
yet he wished, if possible, to be made acquainted with the 
name of the stranger. Eustace hesitated ; he feared to stay, 
and yet he lingered. As the monk turned towards the cross, 
a ray of light from the taper that burned above, suddenly 
gleamed upon his countenance, Eustace thought it was a 
countenance (imperfectly as he caught this cbbubI view of it) 
which he had before seen, yet he felt doubtful, aitd the monk 
drew his cowl still closer about hia head, and bidding Eustace 
farewell, he slowly withdrew from Calvary. 

Eustace remained for some time riveted to the a^t, re- 
volving in his mind the strange events of the evenmg, and 
atudoualy expecting the arrival of the Franciscan ; hut no 
Franciscan appeared. At length he remembered that the 
time was lo far spent, that it was absoluteiy necessary he 
should complete the vigil of arms in the church. With this 
intention be turned aside into the path that led to a small 
doorway which opened upon the west aiale, and of which he 
had the key, till his v^il should be finished. 

The church of the Friars Minor of Orthes was an ancient 
Gothic pile, of massive rather than elegant construction. The 
eolimms that supported the roof, and divided the aisles, were 
of an extraordinary magnitude, and the low arched windows 
were filled with stained glass. The high altar, placed within 
the chancel at the east end, was richly decorated, aud had been 

Sesented to the church by an ancestor of the present Count 
Foix. The altar-table was covered with crimson velvet, 
embroidered with gold, and the Christ that stood upon it was 
avety ancient figure, carved in wood, and now black with age. 
The image was attired in silken embroidery, hung with jewds, 
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and several Btnall pieces of gold in the sliape of a human 

heart : these were the ofTeringi of TaHoua devotees. 

Several relics magnificently set in gold, and also decorated 
uith jewels, were laid out upon the table, intermixed with silver 
vases containing flowers, and two missals, bound in velvet, 
and studded with golden claapa, were laid near the foot of the 
Christ, Behind the altar-table was placed the tabernacle that 
enclosed the host, — this was entirely of wrought gold; and 
above wasseen a small shrine cimposedofcryi^, lapis lazuli, 
gold, and precious stones. This htte shrine contained a piece 
of the true orose, brought &om the Holy Land by one of the 
Counts de Foil. 

It was in front of this altar that the arms of Eustace were 
placed. They rested upon a feretruin covered with white 
aiik, and the golden sword with which he was to receive the 
honour of knighthood on the morrow, was extended upon the 
table. A few burning tapers faintly glimmered around the 
altar, whilst a more solemn and imposing light was seen 
reflected by the moon through the many-coloured portions of 
the painled glass, that threw their blue and sober rays upon 
the walls of the church, finely contrasted, and rendered yet 
more solemn by the total darkness of those parts of the inte- 
rior where the light was intercepted by the broad and massive 
columns and altars dedicated to various saints- 
Near the great east window of the church, and to the right 
of the high altar, appeared beneath a richly Iretted and low 
Gothic arch, the tomb and monumental effigy of Sir Pete^ 
Amaut de Beam, the late governor of the castle of Lourdc, 
who had been placed in that situation by Edward the Black 
Prince, when he claimed the garrison and castle in right of 
his duchy of Aquitaine. The efBgy was of white marble : it 
represented the deceased in a recumbent posture ; the hands 
were raised in the altitude of prayer ; the figure was fully 
armed, but wore only the basinet upon the head, which was 
supported by the helmet in place of a cushion. The counte- 
nance of this efligy, agreeably to the custom of the time, 
afforded a correct representation of that of the deceased pet- 
son. The whole was heautiflilly executed by a skilful artist, 
and had been newly erected in the church, where masses were 
yearly said on the anniversary of his death, for the repose of 
the soul of Sir Peter Amaut de Beam. 

Eustace entered the western aisie by the door we have before 
mentioned, and having carefully surveyed the church, and 
found no one in it, he dipped hi* hand in the holy water that 
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BtMtd near the gteat entrjt, and made the tign of the crou 
uuon hia tn^ast. He then advanced tovarda the high Bltw, 
wnere he devoutly prMtrated himaelf upon hii knees, and 
repeated the particular praven enjoined tj> be aud by all those 
who trere observing the vigil of anna. The*e acts of piety 
aecompliahed, Eustace arose, and elovly paced up and down 
the chancel before the altar where his arras had been placed. 
He now endeavoured to compose his diouehti to seriou* 
meditalion, as that waa deemed one considerable part of the 
duty in which he waa engaged ; but the efibrt waa useless ; in 

Site of all his struggles his thoughts constantly wandnvd to 
e events of the past evening, nor could he dismiss Isabel one 
DKiment from his mind. Indeed, bo much had her image 
enerossed his entire soul, that Eustace, in the hope to say it 
with fixed attention, had more than once repeated a prayer 
which her remembrance had disturbed in the midst of his first 

Saculations. Euetace at length found all his effnts to dismiss 
ese busy thoughts were in vain; he no longer made them, 
•nd breathing a secret prayer that be might be foi^ven this 
unwilUng neglect of his duty, he gave himself up to his own 
reflections. 

He thought upon Isabel, upon Sb Equitan, the Prior, the 
Count, the strai^r he had spoken to at Calvai^, and, above 
■II, at this momant, he considered the extraordmary conduct 
of the Franciscan, that he should aj^ar to possess the know- 
ledge of circumatancea so important to his safety, express 
such a desire to communicate them, make an appointment, 
and then apparently abandon it; these were circumstances 
oalcutated to awaken his most s^oua thoughts. The curiosi^ 
he felt to be satisfied respecting them was intense and pBinfuL 
He considered and reconradered every thing again and again, 
ffll he was lost in doubt and perplexity. 

Whilst Eustace was thus occupied the bell of the monaatery 
of the Friars Minor tolled one. The sound was deep and 
solemn. It broke upon the stillness of night with that awful 
rilect, the circumstances, the place, and the hour, were caleur 
lated to produce. Things that appear trifling, and pass on- 
beeded auring the busy occupalian of the cheertitl day, atrike 
as with peculiar effect amidst the stillness, the silence, and the 
obscurity of the night. " The bell sounds one," thought Eus- 
tace ; " in another hour my v%il will be at an ffai, and J shall 
not see this extraordinary man." 

Eustace pasaed the low arch which contained the tomb of 
Sir Peter Arnaut de Beam. At this moment the soon break* 
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ing forth in unclouded splendour, a ray of her light streamed 
through a window of the chancel that was principally filled 
with blue stained glaas. The stream of l^ht which derived 
'b colour from the window through which it pawed, ahone 

■ ■' ■ ' y feat " ' 



iull and direct upon the monument, and every feature of the 
efiig; was distinctly seen. Eustace paused to contemplate it. 
The brow was manl; but severe, and the whole countenance 
of a peculiar and marked character. It was such a counte- 
nance as is. seldom Keen; but being once observed, could 
never be foi^tten. 

Eustace was riveted to the spot. He thought he had never 
beheld a face that seemed to speak with so much expression 
the character of the mind. "What," said he, "must he have 
been when living, whdse features, though in marble, can thus 
arre«t attention^ what must have been that soul which gave 
them animation? Yet that is for ever fled; and all that now 
remains of the body is this feeble record of its having once 
existed. What, then, is life I what death 1 Life, that fades 
away bo soon for ever; and death, that opens Co the soul the 
gate of an eternal kingdom I O life and death ! how are you 
both raianamedl Far more, however, are yon bofh nuBprized, 
Men toil for the possessions of a moment; they are anxious 
about the pleasures of a day; hut they reck not the thines of 
eternity. Oh, what a lesson dolh this cold marble teach I It 
is the image of death, who is now the victor of its original. 
What a lesson doth it speak to me ! Peace to the soul of him 
whose aiheB rest beneath: and though I should never again 
behold that countenance which has awakened such feelings ' 



my mind, I will bear the rememberance of it to the last hour 

Eustace, whilst he pronounced these words In a subdued 
tone of voice, thought he heard a slight rustling near him: 
he started, and 'immediately the sound was followed b v a si^h. 
Eustace suddenly turned towards the spot whence the noise 
came: but who shall describe his sensations — what can speak 
his astonishment- — when he distinctly beheld, by the light of 
the moon tliat gleamed through the church, the same extra* 
ordinary countenance he had contemplated in the marble 
efflgy, standing before him. 

Eustace was speechless. The figure neither moved nor 
spoke, but gazed upon him with a nxed attention. Eustace, 
who was naturally of a bold and fearless spirit in the afiairs 
and amidst the eventa of human life, felt overpowered and 
appalled by the f^parition of another world, which he firmly 
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believed noir stood before him. Yet his boiom iras guiltleM; 

and strongly armed by conscioua innocence, the thought of 
why shauld he fear the viutation of the dead rushed into hia 
mind with the force of conviction. "No," thought he, "I 
will fear nothing but my God." 

These ideas passed, as it were, in a, moment through hil 
mind, and reanimated hii sinking spirits. Stiii his heart beat 
quick, and his whole frame trembled, as he looked upon the 
awful being who stood before him. He made an effort to 
■peak, but still hik tongue denied utterance. He made a 
second effort, and thus addressed the fearful apparition: "Tell 
ne, I conjure thee, iu the name of the Almighty father of the 
living and of the dead, who thou art, and what is the purpose 
of this awful visitation." 

"Art thou, then, surprised to see met" replied the being 
Eustace had addressed. "Thou didst not meet me at the 
appointed hour at Calvary." 

"Art thou then the Franciscan!" replied Eustace quickly. 

"Ay," said the Friari "but wherefore this amazement? 
I stole sofUy into the church, and glided near you in aUence, 
iest you might not be alone. Why are you thus alarmed!" 

" Father, replied Eustace, " I never till this hour beheld 
your countenance without your cowl ; for when at Orthes, you 
were wont to keep it close about your head, so that no one 
might distinctly see your features." 

" That is true," said the Franciscan, " and I may have my 
leaaons for iL But wherefore should the sight of it now cause 
such alarm!" 

" I am almost ashamed to tell you," replied Eustace; "but 
yet I will confess that but a moment before you entered the 
church, I had been contemplating the face of this efBgy of Sir 
Peter Arnaut de Beam ; and judge how I was astonished, 
when, upon suddenly turning towards you, I beheld its exact 
resemblance in your own." 

The Friar remained silent for a few minutes, and took no 
further notice of the circumstance. "But why," said he to 
Eustace, "why did you fail me at Calvary at the hour of 
twelve? A monk came to the spot to make his orisons as I 
lingered near it; his presence compelled me to retire ; 1 dared 
not there await to meet you for prudent reasons." 

Eustace excused himself by saying, that he had been de- 
tained at Orthes till a late hour by being near the Count de 
Foix, whose suspicions he feared to awaken if he had sud- 
denly quitted the hall; but he did not mention his own incon- 
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tioiu ccaduct upon meeling the itrangcr at Calrary. Inde«d, 
at thia moment, he lUd not think of it; for the extraordinary 
and sudden appearance of the Franeiacan, and his exact 
reEemblanoe to the effigy of Sir Peter Amaut de Beam, for 
the time irholly ahsorbed his thoughts; and he could yet 
•carcely convince hiimelf that it woi really the Franoitcan, 
and a creature of this vorld, who itood hefore him. 

The Franciican, after a pauae, again fised his stedfast gate 
nponEuBtace, "Haatthouforgot," he laid "the purpose that 
now brings me to thee : dost thou remember it is one of 
import to thyself?" 

" Father, replied Eiutace, " I know veil you told me such 
it was, and I am impatient to learn its import." 

"Dost thou believe my words?" continued the Friar. 

"Ay, truly do I," said Eustace, "for I know not how it is, 
but there is that about thee, hol^ man, that makes me think 

"Tl 

TBted voice, "then fint swear, at the foot of this most sacred 
Unage— swear, that what 1 shall reveal to you thii night, that 
what I shall instruct you must he done, you will keep secret 
•■ death, ay, silent as the grave, till such time as I ahall give 
you the sanction to reveal it Swear to futlil the puipoae I 
shall enjoin." 

"Never!" replied Eustace: "no, never will I blindly bind 
myself, hy oaths so solemn, to the commission of an act to 
whose nature 1 am a stranger. O heaven I thmk into what 
a gulf of sin and misery I might sink my soul!" 

" Eustace," said the Franciscan, sternly, " would you know 
the secret of your birthJ" 

"Would I know the secret of my birth?" repeated Eustace, 
in breathless anxiety, "indeed I would; nay, almost could I 
purchase the knowledge of my birth with the forfeit of my 
life." 

"Then sweat, as I enjoin you," replied the Friar, "and 
you shall know it" 

Eustace paused; a strong emotion seeiiied to agitate his 
bosom ; he passed his hand across his forehead, and the next 
moment calmly replied, " Leave me, tempter ! I would freehr 
stake my life to learn the secret of my hirth ; hut know, I wiU 
not stake my soul." 

"Be not thus obdurate," said the Friar; "art thou resolved 
thus to withstand my importunity! Then listen: suppoM 
that it were in my pow» to prove thee of exalted birth, to 
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that thou abonldn boldly demand and win the beauteoiu 
Imbel (fori knawthouloTest her), wouldat thou theniweBl?" 

"You could not do it," replied Euatace hoitily. 

"Are you sure of that!" rejoined the Franciactin. 

"Give me aome proof," «ud Eustace, "that you have the 
power, before I answer you." 

"I will," replied the Franeiscan. "When the Countess da 
Foix committed thee to the care of her lord, she gave the 
Count a precious ring which she said had been thy mother'!. 
She gare it to her lord in secret, and made him solemnly 

Eimise that the existence of that ring should never be made 
own to any ona sare thyself. And the Count also pro- 
miied that, shouldal thou live to became a knight, on the day 
thou shouldst be created such, ha would place upon thy hand 
that ring; and on the morrow thou art to receive it" 

EuatAce pressed his hands together, and raised hi* eyes in 
iQent amazement "Is not this true?" continued the Fran- 
ciscan : " now, have I given proof enough that I can do what 
I told theet" 

"It is most tme," replied the youth; "and, so help me 
heaven ! the Count believes as I did, that not a creature living 
knows of the secret of that ring, »ave ourselvaa and the 
Countesa, who, vdth such strong entreaty, begged that its 
ttory might for ever rest nnknown. And who art thou, thou 
moat mysterious, most exttuordinory man, who can thus 
awaken in my soul, thoughts, hopes, expectations, that had 
long seemed vein, cold, and fruitlesi! Tell me, in pi^, I 
beseech you, tell me more. Who am U who is my tatherl 
Does my mother live? what is my nama—my countcy? How 
can I prove my birth!" 

"Stop," said the Fmnciscan, "be not so hasty; I will tell 
thee nmhing till the oath 1 would enjoin has passed thy lips. 
Swear to keep secret what I shall reveal — awear to obey me 
in what I shaD enjoin." 
, Eustace stood like one upon the brink of a deep and dan- 



D be coHecting the scattered energies of his whole 
mind into one strong eSort,he replied in a firm tone, "Father! 
repeat thy words; once more repeat them; let me have a 
full, clear comprehension of their import." 

The Franciscan complied with this request 

"Then mark me'" said Eustace, in a determmed voice; 
" ttou hast held out such inducements, suoh teraptatiDns, to 
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ihake the principles of all I hold most sacred to my loul, that 
butfof the grace of God {which oow makes me stroDg agmnst 
thy powerfol tempting), I, could not resist thee. Go then, 
bury thy seciet in eternal alienee; leave me the poor, the 
unhappy, the be«e-reputed Enatace that I am, bo that thon 
leaveet me innocent; and I will be still unhappy and despised. 
But know, that life nor death, nor hope of Isabel, nor even 
her love, shall ever make me do an act I hold a treason ta 
the God that made me.- And think not one who could 
blindly take an oath to do he knows not what, «an ever hold 
ita fiill performance sacred." 

"Then thou art worthy," exclaimed the Franciscan, "ay, 
worthy as mj fondest hope would have thee. Eustace, thv 
leftist of the oath forbids me' to tell thee all I could reveal, 
for I am but sent to thee hy one who has a nearer claim to 
thee than 1 have. And only on thy swearing, strictly swear- 
ing, ea 1 proposed to thee, am I Cloned to clear up all the 
mystery of thy birth. But m do I revere thy principles, thv 
noble nature, that what I may reveal I will; and I will teach 
thee where thou mayat seek to learn all I am forbid to tell, 
save on the conditions I have named. Know then — but hush t 
I thought I heard a sound." 

"No," said Eustace, "it was but the wind that stilTed 
something which echoed through these long vaulted aisles. 
Come neat tlie tomb, there we may speak securely, and if any 
one advances, we must see him ere they are close upon us." 

"The night wanes apace," replied the Franciscan, "and I 
have much to tell thee." 

"Speak quickly, then," sud Eustace. 

"I will," rejoined the Friar: "know, then, yon are an oMect 
of envy and hatred with Sir Evan de Foix. Be careful how 
you act ; for he aims at your ruin with the Count ; and be- 
ware how you trust the crafW Prior Philip." 

"Do you know aught, father," said Eustace haatilv, "that 
should make yon speak thua of the Priori 1 know he is of a 
cold repulsive temper, with little feeling for any^ object of thii 
world; but I never suspected he was dishonest in his deeds?" 

"I have no proof that he is so," repLed the Franciscan; 
"but 1 know hia character is cold, crafty, and sallish. Such 
men are ever dangerous, and on the watch to bend to their 
own interests the open and unsuspicious mind. And above 
all, Eustace, do not trust the Count de Foil.". 

"Not trust the Count de Foix!" repeated Eustace; "whj 
he U my dearest friend, my benefactor, I am the child of bia 



ftdoption. He is ever gracioui and noble In hit conduct 
towirda me ; I lore him ag my own soul. " 

The Francucan »hook his head mournfully and liehed. 
" Alae! Eustace, yon know him not; true, he haa been aU you 
say to vou in outward act, but yet " 

"What!" exclaimed Eustace hastily, interrupting him, 
"how in outward act, what mean you?" 

"You niu«t not rely upon him," replied the FVanciscan; 
"and never will you lie in aafety, till you have for ever bid 
adieu to Orthes," 

"You astonish me I" *aid Eustace, "what can this meai^T 
I can never ceaae to love De Faix; indeed, I can never cease 
to think the generous Count my friend." 

"You have hitherto been too humble, too insignificant," 
continued the Friar, "to exdte his fears; but the time may 
come — " the Franciscan hesitated, and then added, " the time 
may come, when possibly the Ckiiint may change hui feelings 
for you." 

" O neverl" said Eustace; "for I will never be ungratefiil 
to hint, never do an act of dithouour towards him, how then 
can he change?" 

■ "Ala»!" replied the Franciscan, "thy generous and open 
mind can bebeve no ill exists in any one; but the Count U 
capable of treachery." 

"O do not say so," exclaimed Euitace; "you do him cruel 
wrong, I will not believe it." 

"Would to heaven," answered the Friar, "it were sol I do 
not wrong bim, Eustace. What 1 must now reveal to you, 
1 tnut to your honour to keep it leeretj for ehould the Count 
but know I bad repeated the sad story, my life might pay the 
-forfeit of my confidence. You will be secret?" 

" Ay," said Eustace, " I will never utter what ia ttusted to 
my honour, and what being made known might injure the 
safety of another; you may confide in me." 

"Look, then, upon this tomb," continued the Franciscan, 
" mark the countenance of this effigy, for it is of him whose 
ashes now repose beneath it that I would speak." 

"1 have already noted well," replied Eustace, with consider- 
able emotion, "the extraordinary features of that countenance, 
and they seem livins and animated in thy own." 

" Yet his, which this marble so well represents," replied the 
Friar, "lie buried in this spot"— tbe holy man again started — 
"I am sure I heard a step." 

"No, no," said Eustace impatiently, "thy senses are acute 
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Bud strong, and tbe least motion finda it« echo in thy ear j it is 
nothing but the wind that aoiuida through these ancient vaults." 

"Know, then," continued the Franciscan, "that Sir Peter 
Amaut de Beam, wholiesburiedhere.waaamost valiant and 
accomplished knight, noble in family, and still more noble in 
mindj he waa, too, related to the Count de Foix. When 
Edward the Black Prince of England took possession of the 
■Iron^ castle of Lourde, in right of his duchy of Aquitaine, ho 
appointed this Sir Peter Amaut de Beam (who had loyally 
served him) to be governor of Lourde, and regent for England 
of the province of Bigoire. Some time after, the French, 
headed by the Duke of Anion, assaulted Lourde ; but so 
valiantly did Sir Peter defend the castle for hia Prince, tha 
gallant Edward, that the Duke, finding it useless to carry on 
file siege, withdrew hia forces and retired, amdine a private 
mesBenger to the Count de Foix. The nature of this private 
conference was never known, but from what «o soon after 
occurred, it may be eaaily understood; especially as the Count 
feared the Duke of Anjou would invade his territories; and, 
on thit account, he was eamest in recommending himself to 
the favour of the Duke. Alter the departure of the messenger, 
the Count de Foix snininoiied his cousin, Sir Peter Amaut de 
Beam, in as amicable manner, to attend him at Orthes. Sir 
Peter was advised by his brother, John de Beam, and thoso 
who loved him, not to obey the summons of the Count ; but 
his soul was too noble for suspicion, and, disdaining fear, he 
heeded not the counsel of fais friends. Before he quitted 
Lourde, he gave the garrison and castle to the command of 
his brodier John de Beam, and charged him, should he never 
more return, that Lourde might still be maintained fbt 
Edward of England. John took an oath to obey his com- 
mands, and that oath he faithfiiUy fulfilled." 

"I knew not the particulars of this event," said Eustace^ 
"but I have heard John de Beam is a moat valiant captain." 

The Franciscan continued — " The Count received Sic Peter 
Amaut de Beam kindly, and for some days entertuned him 
with aU the outward marks of affection, so that he was lulled 
into security. He believed the Count had sought his presence 
at Oithes, but for the sake of love and kindred. When, how- 
ever, the time arrived that Sir Peter was to hid adieu to the 
Count, De Foix called him aside, and artMly proposed that 
he should surrender into his hands the castle ot Lourde, as 
the Duke of Anjou suspected it was by the instigation of the 
Count he had so firmly maintained it for England. Sir Peter 
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Amaut de Bean, unmoved hy ihia falw pretext, boldly and 
firmly refused his assent to such a didoyal act, whidi he held 
a treason towards his Prince ; and declared he would maintuu 
Lourde tor England even to the death. 'Dost thou say soV 
exclaimed the Count ; ' then, by this head, Sir Peter, thou hatt 
not said it for nought I ' and aa he uttered these words. Da 
Foix drew a dagger from beneath bis vest, and foully stabbed 
his noble kinsman on the insttuit. Sir Peter fell to the ground) 
he was mon«lly Toundedi and in this state the Count eauaed 
his helplen couuo to be thrown into a dungeon, whera he 
periabed." 

Eustace, whilst the Franciscan related thia dreadful naltk- 
tive, stood fixed in aiient attention. His soul seemed wholly 
absorbed, and alternately swayed by strong emotions of pitjf 
and ind^ation. At length he exclaimed, "Is it poanblct 
Could theCountde Foix beguiltyof such btaeness! O Friar, 
can it — can it be true? And must I learn to bate the friend 
I have BO dearly loved? one to whom I have looked up through 
life as an example! him whom 1 thought the perfect model of 
all honour! Oh, why did you tell me this? why have you 
made me wretched? but alaet tell me ell your tad tale, and I 
will strive to bear it m I ought. Would no one interferef 
was there no one by, who would rush between the Count and 
the da^er that he drew to ptnnge a tellow-creatuce into death?" 

"Yes, some there were present," continued the Franciscan, 
" but they dared not interfere; dieii own lives would have 
been the forfeit," 

" And if they had," cried Eustace, " they would have died 
in doing a hrave act, to save a valiant man." 

"It maybe," continued the Friar, "that the Count has 
since felt some remorse ; for be gave the remains of his imlbr- 
tunate cousin an honourahle interment, and allows a certain 
sum to this house for aaying a yearly mass for the repose of 
the soul of Sir Peter Amaut de Beam upon the anniverearT 
of the day of his death. He \ua also caused this tomb and 
efflgy to be erected to his memory." 

Eustace paid the tribute of his tears to the memory of the 
brave man who had thus untimely perished. He again ex- 
pressed his abhorrence of the deM, and the anguish he felt 
upon learning the Count had l>een the instrument of such 
cruelty. After another pause, he said, " I thought, holy fHar, 
that the garrison of Lourde was only composed of the base, 
marauding ttee bands, such as Edward the Black Prince led 
into Spain on behalf of Peter the Cmel at the battle of Najara, 
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Hov came it then that Sir Peter Amaut de Beam could be 
the leader of such a company?" 

" They were free bande, but not bo base then as you deem 
them," replied the Franciscan: " after tbe murder of their noble 
leader, they in a great meaeure changed their cbaracter; some 
of the bravest men left the eastle and returned to England, 
whilst those who remained overran and harassed, for a time, 
the temlories of the Count de Foix. Resolute in their pur- 
pose of revenging the death of De Beam, they cared little ia 
what manner it was accomplished; and it was not till then 
that they insisted the fierce Basil le Mengeant should lake 
part with John de Bearn in the command of Lourde; and from 
that hour to the present they as frequently quarrel araonKst 
themselves aa with their enemies. One evil passion thus in- 
dulged without reatrMnt generally leads to further violence: 
ao it was with those of Lourde, till at length they became, from 
a garrison of brave and honourable men who originally held 
the caatle for England, a mere band of marauding freebooters, 
ready to plunder wherever tbey might obtain spoil, and willing 
to espouse any came that offered a chance of profit" 

" And now father," sud Eustace, " tell me, I beseech you, 
here it is that 1 am to seek tbe person who you said would 
reveal to me the secret of my birth." 

a at the 
Franciscan. 

"At the castle of I^ourde!" repeated Eustace, "what is it 
Ton would have me do? Would you have me seek the lioa in 
nia den, join these base maraudeis, the sworn enemies of the 
Count, and then expose myself to the hazard of either being 
compelled to unite with them, or of lingering out a miserable 
existence in tbe dungeons of their impregnable castle ? No 
father, that were roafiiess," 

" Madness or not, it is necessity," said the Friar; " for 
alone at Lourde can you ever obtain the knowledge of yout 
birth, unless youwill consent to take the oath I proposed to you," 

"No, never will I doit," replied Eustace; "I would rather 

rjrish at lourde by venturing thither upon thy counsel, than 
would live here in safety by an act so impious." 
"Then there is no alternative," said the Franciscan; "you 
must resolve to seek the intelligence at Lourde." 

" But how," inquired Eustace, " coul4 1 venture without a 
seeming treason to my Lord de Foix? and if I should depart, 
how could I ever pass the castle gates of Lourde without a 
token? And even when there, whom must 1 seek?" 



where it is that I am to seek tbe person who you said would 

' ■ 'he secret of my birth." 

seek him at tne castle of Lourde," replied tha 
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" I wiU tell you," replied the Friar, " The Count inteuds, 
upou jour becoming a knight, to send you to a distant fottresi, 
Where you are to bear letters to one of his allied barons, to 
bid him prepare to assist Do Foix against the Lord of Ar- 
magnac. Your commission ended for the service of the Count, 
you shall seek the castle of Lourde atone, and nhen you are 
arrived at its gates sben but this token and you will gain 
admittance on the instant; the rest will then be made known 
to you." At these words the Franciscan took a small cross of 
chased gold, suspended by a cbun of the some metal, from 
beneath his mantle. This he threw around the neck of Eus- 
tace. " You must depart," he continued, " on your earliest 
opportunity, and no harm will attend you." 

Eustace, on hearing these words of instruction, looked with 
doubt and astonishment upon the friar. " Hast thou, reverend 
Hither," be said, " who seemest so holy, hast thou ai^ inter- 
course with tbe dangerous and nicked garrison of Lourde 7 
Art thou allied with John de Beam and the fierce Basil la 
Mengeant? How ought I t« trust the associate of men like 
these? And if lam of noble birth, as you have darkly hinted, 
who can I there hope to find that would help me to assert it 
with the honour due to true nobility of blood!" 

" Fear not," replied the Franciscan ; " all are not base who 
breathe within the walls of Lourde, no more than all are just 
who rule within tbe palace of Orthes. And know, young man, 
that by a brother of St. Francis, the haunts of public crime 
and vice in the freebooters' castle are as much sought out, as 
the secret paths of sin in the precincts of a court. He would 
seek both, to reprove both. Dost thou remember what 1 told 
thee of the ring? Canst thou then doubt?" 

" No," said Eustace; " that is a proof beyond all doubt I 
will repair to Lourde, I will abide the consequence ; and may 
heaven, who knows the cause that leads me thither, give it a 
happy issue!" 

" Amen, my ton," r^olned tbe Franciscan, "heaven will 
make it prosper, for the cause is just. Aflier to-morrow I 
leave Orthes, as I came hither; in private and unknown. Re- 
member my injunctions, and obey them." 

At this moment the bell of the monastery struck the hour 
of two. Eustace had now staid the time that completed the 
vigil of his arms. Ere he left the church, be again prostrated 
himself before the foot of the altar, and after repeating a 

Erayer, he arose, and bidding farewell to the Franciscan, he 
astened back to the castle. 
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Tht bl«M«d Vlfglo MuIh teul, hub her* bii plue ud lime, 
Wht-rpin. denuling rrom the eirth, ihu did the heiTens climp : 
Otnl bundela then of herbes to churck th« people fut dos beare. 
ThK wMcli agaiiat all huitfull tlilngi tlie pil»t doth h&ilait ihrue. 

Ponsa KiNoDOHt. 

Upon the morning of the 15th of August the sun arose in 
majeatic splendour amidst a world of white and purpled 
clouds, to usher in a day of festive joy, that of the Assumption 
of the Bleued Virgin. The bells of the town and oastla of 
Orthes, and of all tha neighbouring churches and conventa, 
rang merrOy their festftl peals ; whilst the streets and loada 



tpot, where they were appointed to jran the procession in 
honour of the Virgin ; others bearing their different ofibrinsfl 
destined for her shrine, and many pressing on towards ths 
neat church of the Benadlcdne Monks, on the borders of tha 
Forest, which was dedicated to the Holy Mary, bearing in their 
hands large bundles of herbs, for the purpose of having them 
blessed by the priest — all herbs so consecrated upon this day 
being deemed not only a speciiic in cases of disease, but a 
certain protectioBagBJnst the power of evil charms and witch- 
craft. 

The public ttinctionaries of the various towns in the vicinity, 
and the monks and nuns of certain convents, were all bueilf 
preparing to join the procession that was lo follow .the conse- 
crated banner of the Virgin to her shrine at SL Mary's. And 
aldiou^ Eustace had observed the vigil of arms in the church 
of tile Friars Minor, on account of its prosimity to the castle, 
it was in the great church of the Benedictines that he waa 
destined, on mis memorable day, to receive the honour of 
knighthood. 

At an early hour the gates of the castle were thrown open, 
and the Count de Foix, magnificently attired, and mounted 
upon a beautiful cream-coloured horse richly caparisoned, 
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and attended by the chunberUins, kniehts, and esquires of 
hii state, his court and household, rode forth to join the mo 



an, which waa already manhaled, and awaiting his am*al 

'' way to the monasteiT. When the whole jwo- 

mtded, a more ipleaud retinue could scarcely 



When the whole pro- 
retinue could scarcely 
e imagined; and aa these ceremDoieB formed a considerable 



w 



iome slight sketch of the present spectacle may he acceptable 
to the reader. 

-The day waa delightful, erery object in nature seemed 
rejoicing, and the sun in full splendour shone brightly upon 
the surrounding woods and mountains, illumined every towe^ 
and turret of the castle, whilst its briUiant beam* played 
[htly upon the sparkling waters of the river Gave. The sky, 
ear, blue, and cloudless, was undisturbed by the least motioo 
of the wind, which seemed sleeping within its confines, to give 
place to the harmonious echoes that reverberated the sounds 
of melody which floated through (he air. The loud clarion, 
the clash of cymbals, and the heat of dmnu, alternately 
relieved by the sweet sounds of horns and flutes, rebecs, viol^ 
and harps, formed altogether, to use the words of a youthftil 
poet of our own times, "an atmosphere of sound, that at 
once elevated and delighted the mind. Several minstrels who 
performed upon these different instnunenta headed the pro- 
cession, and others were placed at intervals in the midst of it, 
BO that a succession of narsiMty was thus formed, and con- 
tinued throughout the line. 

The brothers of the Friars Minor, dreased in their black gar- 
mants,and barefooted, fi^owed immediately ailer the first band 
of miostreis,and nest to them walked the sisters of a house of 
Benedictine nuns, headed by their ahbewi, bearing the cross- 
Then came the vaiver of the chapel of the palace, holding in 
his left hand a stafl; surmounted hy the arms of De Foix, and 
a lamb formed of silver ; in his right hand he bore a naked 
swoid, emblematic that the Count waa the soldier of ChrisL 
The sacrist next appeared, carrying the coronet of the Count 
npou a staff of silver ; then advanced the abbot of a neigh- 
bouring convent, dressed in the richest habit, and bearing me 
consecrated banner of tbe Vii^:in, supported on each side by 
a beautifid hoy, attired in white robes. The banner was of 
Ctimson velvet, wrought with gold, having worked upon it in 
tbe Mntre, tbe figures of the Vir^ and Child. Then came 
three priests, magnificently dressed in their embroidered tunics 
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uid copes, each bearing a high silvei cross, their number 
emblemslic of the IMnit]?. These were foUowed by a youth 
Bttited in scarlet and vhite, and canying a golden Teasel that 
contained (he holy water. Sii canons in white robes, neit 
advanced, each bearing a. precious casket of relics. 

Then came Sir Nicholas de I'Escalle, the domestic chaplain 
of the Count, who carried the golden snord with which Eustace 
was to receive the honour of knighthood. Florimond de 
Goderlach next advanced, as the Esquire, bearing the haber- 
geon and white surcoat of Eustace. He was supported, on 
each side, hy two youthful pages, the one bore the shield 
covered with white silk (to signify the virgin state of ita 
owner's knighthood], and the other the helmet and golden 
spurs. Tn the rear of them walked the English page. Will 
of the West, who bore the mantle, that was to he given to 
Eustace by the Count on his becoming a member of chivaliy. 

Next advanced the choristers of the convent of Orthes, 
dressed in white and scariet, and each hearing & lighted wax 
taper, and alternately singing a hvmn to the Virgin as the in- 
struments ceased to play. The choristers were followed by s 
band of young girls attired in white, their heads bound with 
circles or chaplets of roses; they held baskets in their hands, 
from which they scattered flowers as they passed along. Next 
come a youth m white and crimson robes, his fine hair flow- 
ing.below his shoulders, and hearing in hie hand the book of 
the four Evangelists. Another youth, similarly attired, bore 
a high lighted taper, emblematic of the light of faith. He 
was supported on each side by a boy carrying the holy 

Then came a priest, who carried upon a cushion a silver 
mitre, attended by another, who bore in like manner two 
golden keys, as si^ilicantof those of heaven and bell deputed 
to St. Peter. The venerable bishop of Foix and Beam next 
approached : he was of a majestic figure, his step was slow 
and measured, his eyes were fixed upon the ground, and Mb 
hands raised and pressed together in the attitude of prayer. 



The mitre upon his head guttered with jewels; 

purple vest, and a cope of white sal^, Uned witn cnmson 

velvet, upon the back of which the Cross, the Virgin and 



Child, were embroidered with gold and pearls. The train o; 
the bishop's cope was upheld by three children in white 
robes ; his gloves were studded with pearls upon the back part 
of the hand, and Rrom a magnificent chain of gold and 
emeralds depended a cross composed of diamonds. He waa 
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mon, the one cahying a silvei 

Several ciergy next followed 
in the procesaion. Thea advanced the minBtreU of the Count 
de Foix, attired in cloth of gold; these were followed by his 
state; a train of nobles, knigAt8,]Btid eBquireBnext approached 
mounted upon their horses, fully anned and caparisoned; 
their anns and basineta glittering m the sun, their pliuaes and 
banners streamine in the air; these united, produced the most 
lively effect. The horaes that carried these stately ridet« 
seemed conscious of the splendour of their array, and raising 
their arched necks, pawed and pranced upon the ground, as S 
desirous of bearing their part in the spectacle. 

The noble Count de Foix, bareheaded, for. he seldom wore 
even a hood, next appeared in the procession : the majesty of 
hia figure and the ^niity of his aspect bespoke his rank, 
more than his splendid attire. The beautiful and docile 
animal upon which he rode paced slowly on; all eyes were 
arrested by the presence of their lord, whilst he, waving his 
hand and bowing to the people, by whom he was greeted with 
the repeated acclamations of " Our Lady for De Foix ! Long 
live the noble Count!" gracefully and gallantly passed along. 
The Count was supported on the right by Eustace, attired in 
his white habit, and attended by Sir EspaiKn du Lyon. On 
his left rode the Lord de Corasse, attended by Sir Equitan, 

Kursuivant d'amour. The ladies Jane and Isabel, whose 
auty this day shone with all the aid that could be derived 
from the moat tasteful and elegant attire, appeared mounted 
upon tiieir gMly caparisoned palfreys, each beins led by s 
knight fully armed: Sir Evan conducted the palfrey of the 
Lady Jane, and Sir Gracien that of Isabel. In like manner 
followed the ladies of the court, attended by several knights, 

Ces, and esquires. The procession was closed by the public 
ctionaries and the Giaters of the convent of St. Anne. 
In tbjg order the whole train arrived at the c^eat church of 
the Benedictines. The Count and his suite dismounted; the 
procession then entered at the west portal, where the banner 
of the Virgin was received by Prior Philip, in his state dress, 
attended by the monks of the house. These conducted the 
bishop of coix and Beam to the high altar, where he took his 
seat beneath a Gothic canopy. The interior of the church waa 
decorated, and hung from aisle to aisle with rich embroidered 
tapestry: every shnne, altar, and relic, waa set forth with the 



The deep and harmonious peal of the organ, now swelling 
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into B full BDd ohoral Btrain, and now (doking into a sweet 
cadence of djins tonfa, or of soft and thrillinr melody, liUed 
the whole church with iti delightfiit aounds, whilst the choris- 
ters tang the lolemn anthem to the Virgin, beginning with 
the wordi " Benedicta Mater Dei." High mass was then per- 



■eat, and taking Eustace by the hand, conducted him t 
foot of the altar, attended by the chief persons and knights <it 
his suite. Sir Nicholas de I'EBcalle Uien ^aced upon the 
sacred table the golden sword, together with the shield, the 
spurs, the mantle, and the helmet of Eustace. The lattei 
then advanced, and on reaching the first step before the altar, 
knelt down, and raising his hands in the attitude of sappliea- 
tion, appeared ftb|orbed in prayer; immediately the organ 
pealed, whilst the whole choir sang, as it were with one voice, 
the psidm " Benedictni Domlnns Deus Meus, qtu docet maniu 
meas ad prieUum, et dieitcs meoa ad bellum." 

At the conclusion rf the psalm, a naked aword was pre- 
sented to Eustace, who whilst he received it, kissed the cross, 
irhich father Philip extended towards him • he was next pre* 
■ented with the Pax,* which he also idemnly kissed. Plulip 
then took the sword, passed it' over the youth's neck; and 
blessed it. Emtace arose, turned to the U>unt, and kudt at 
his feet. The Count de Poix then demanded, what motive 
induced Um to desbetfae honour of knighthood. The young 
man replied, " 1 desire to become a kn^ht, that I may main* 
tain by the strength of my body, and the voloar of my soul, 
the cause of religicHi, justice, and honour." The Count 
antwered, "Thy motive is worthy thy object, may God gjye 
it a happy issue, and prosper thee as a true knightl" The 
solemn oath to observe the laws of chivolty, which were pre- 
viously read alond, was then administered to Eustace. WUl 
of the West, awiited by two other pages, then advanced, 
beaded by Florimond the esqnire; the latter jdaced the habor- 
gooa, or coat of mul, upon Eustace, William buckled oa his 
spurs, and another page threw over his ihoulders the white 
Burcoat, formed of suk, but without arms or device. Lastly, 
the Count de Foix, who stood as sponsor to the young man, 
girded about his Irans the beautiftilly enameled sword of 
tempered steel, that had be«n blessed by Philip; the helmet, 
the ehield, ofld the mantle remained where they were placed. 

• The Pax l^the image otour Buriouc, liBnded round to be kUaed aflM 
ouH. TbitlscODsideredthekistorFcace. Vide Bt. Puliije. 
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The Ctmnt then advanced to the altar, whilst Eustace bent 
on hia koeea before it, and taking from the table the golden 
sword, he thrice raised-il, and thrice let it fall upon the neck 
of the youth, accompanying the action with these words, pro- 
nounced in a loud, distinct, and solemn voice: "I, Gaston 
Phcehua, Count de Foix and Beam, in the name of God, of 
the blessed Virgin, and St. Benedict, create thee, Eustace the 
Adopted, knight; be brave, hardy, and loyal; and taay God, 
the blessed Virgin, and St. Benedict, prosper thee In all honour 
to the maintenance of religion, justice, and mercy." Euatace 
lor a moment remained in silent prayer, he then fervently 
uttered the words — "Amen, Amen!" and arising from the 
ground, he embraced the noble Count, whilst the tears of 

rtitude and deep feeUng trembled in hi« eyes. Sir Nicholas 
I'Escalle then brought the helmet, which Eustace grace- 
RiUy received, and gave it into the care of Florimond his 
esquire. The Count presented him with the white shield, and 
Sir Espaign du Ljon with the lance; these Eustace also gave 
In charge to the pursuivants at-arma who were standing nigh. 

The Count de Foix then took the right hand of Sir Eustace, 
and placed upon his forefinger a precious ring (that very 
ring spoken of by the Franciscan). The hand of the youth 
trembled with emotion, whilat he received it; but the circum- 
stance did not excite the particular notice of any one present, 
ta it was the custom with ever; lord, who created a knight, to 
present him with a ring on the occasion. After receivmg it, 
iCustace raised his hea^ and was about to thank the Count de 
Foil, when his eyes encountered the Franciscan ; his cowl waa 
still wrapped close about his face, and he stood with several of 
the clergy and monks near the Count, and seemed attentively 
observing the ceremony of placing this ring upon the hand ot 
the young knight. The events of the preceding vigil in an 
instant recurred to the mind of Eustace, and he shuddered as 
he looked upon the solemn pledge which had thus been 
bestowed upon him by the very hand that had robbed the 
unhappy Sir Peter de Beam of life. Yet still he remembered 
the Count was his bene&ctor, and he thought that whatever 
crime De Foix had committed, it could not warrant his own 
ingratitude ; he resolved to be ever futhful to his duties, and 
to avoid those passions which had led to such acts of violence 
as he could not but censure in another. 

The page Wilham then brought the mantle, composed of 
scarlet cloth, embroidered with gold ; theCount placed it upon 
the shouiders of his young favourite, as the gift of the sponsor. 



"Andnow,my son,"heexcltumed, "thou art e knight, wbat 
boon wouldst thou now ask of him who has created thee? for 
on this occasion, there i» Beared; anything which thou canst 
ask, that thy aponsor and thy lord may deny thee." 

"I would only aak,'' replied Eustace modestly, "that I 
might be allowed to devote my sword to the service of my 
noble benefactor, who has bestowed it upon me." 

"Thy demand is as gracious and acceptable," said the 
Count, " as the motive that inspired it ia generous and grate- 
ftil : henceforth thou art my own particuhtr knight, and dearly 
valued son — may God prospec thee." 

Again the notes of the organ swelled, and again the cho- 
risters chanted a melodious anthem. The Count reconducted 
the new created knight to the seat on his own right hand, and 
the lance, with the white pennon attached to it, was placed by 
his side. This ceiemony ended, the monks now displayed 
their longprepared exhihition of the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary, The reader shall not here be detained with a parti- 
cular account of this absurd and childish show, which is still 
practised in many of the Romish churches, especially in the 
cauntries of Spain and Italy. Suffice it to say, that an image 
of the Virgin sumptuously appareled in the costume of a court 
lady of the time, was duly carried up, by the aid of machinery, 
into an artificial heaven, constructea above the rood-loft of the 
church, where several choristers, attired to represent angels, 
with large wings composed of ostrich feathers, received ner, 



I hymns at her approach, 
rr this, t' - ■ . . 



After this, the moment arrived for the most important eihi- 
bition of the day, which was to shew to the people an ancient 
Virgin Mary, the size of life, carved in wood. This figure 



across the front; the in 

So sacred was this image held, that none but the priests were 
allowed to approach near it. Many ofierings were this day 
dedicated to its shrine, many prayers were ejaculated before 
it, and at the feet of this figiu^ the herhs brought by the mul- 
titude were blessed; and it was said the image had performed 
many miracles. How far the crafty Prior and some of his 
crafty brethren were concerned in these miracles the reader is 
left to conjecture, hut certain it is that during the Middle Agea 
many churches possessed images equally celebrated for their 
supernatural powers, and who generally exerted theminfavonr 
of the monks. The cuttain of the image in question was now 
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partially withdraWD, wheo an ancient, black, and rudely 
carved figure of the Virgin Mary, gaily decked, waa exhibited 
to the asBembly, many of whom threw themaeJvea upon their 
kneea before it. 

The Fax waa now kissed by all those persons who had this 
day made an offering. Whilst Phihp was thus engaged with 
the people, a young man, in part armed as a knight, advanced 
to kiaa Che pax. As he drew near, Francis the Benedictine 
monk whispered flomething in the Prior'a ear, who immediately 
tmned towards the youth, and exclaimed — " Thou haat made 
no offering, therefore this day thou shalt not kisa the pax." 

" If I have made no offering," replied the youth, " thou art 
not the loser, for bv thy arta, and by those of thy wicked 
brethren, little have I left to offer. I am Robert of Rouasillon, 
the son and natural heir of the late Lord of Rouasillon, who 



thee and to thy house, the heiitai 
rewst thy artifice, and proclaim before all the world, even as 
I now do here, that thou hast no just right to what is niine, to 
what I will withhold &om thee by force of arms." 

"Alas," said the Prior, "what fVenzied words are these! 
This is no place to hold debate in; but in pity to thy folly, 
and to convince all present, who else might be scandalized at 
thy audacity, and think evil perhaps of the holy donations 
bestowed upon our poor house, we mil appeal to the decision 
of yon moat sacred image of our Lady ; and implore her, if 
the gift made by the late Lord of Roussiilon is justly our due, 
that she would deign to give some gracious sign, to prove it 

Upon these words. Father Philip alowly turned towards the 
image, which waa now partially shewn to the people from 
amidst her comphcated incumbrance of curtains and drapery, 
but yet so shrouded that whoever might be placed behind 
remamed entirely concealed from those who gazed upon her 
in front. Robert of Rouaullon followed the Prior, who atopped 
at some distance from the figure. Philip then crossed himself 
and made a long prayer, and crossed himself a^ain, and at 
length closed his eyes, and solemnly adjured the blessed Virgin 
if the claim of his house to the mheritance were just, Uiat she 
would cause her image to give some sign- The image imme- 
diately raised its right arm, and bowed its head; every one 
present remained profoundly silent, as if fearful lest the least 
Bound should seem an impious interruption of this direct 
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iDteference of heaven. What then tbs the consternatdou of 
all present, what the rage, the astonishment of Philip, when 
tliis silence wag suddenly broken by a burst of inconsiderate 
laughter? From whoro could such a bold outrage proceed! 
From a mere stripling, the impertinent young Eneliah page. 
Will of the West, who whilst PhUip wbb making his solemn 
address to the image, with the curiosity of youth, and perhaps 
it may be said of bis country also, had softly glided near the 
side of the silken hangings to observe the figure, and stood so 
near upon the right hand, that although a portion of the dra- 
pery had concealed him from the Prior, William could observe 
much of the artifice that was going on. Philip started; the 
young culprit was speedily dragged before him. 

"Gracious heaven!" exclaimed the Prior, "what is this? 
this bold, unheard-of insolence, this profanation of all that U 
most sacred in the sight of heaven and earth [ Art thou 
mad, daring youth? what is it could thus excite thy insolent 
lai^hter?" 

William, who in the midst of bis alarm still retained some- 
thing of his waggish impudence, and who most truly hated the 
Prior, replied, " Reverend Father, I had no design to laugh, 
but when I espied Brother John ihe Chronicler behind the 
curtain, assistiDg the Holy Virgin by aid of a string to per- 
form the miracle, I could not help laughing at his foliy, as if 
be thought she could not well accomplish it without his aid." 

"Thou most insolent, false, and deceitful knave," exclaimed 
the Prior ; " I wonder that the roof of this most sacred fane 
does not fall in upon us all to crush us, as the dreadful punish- 
ment of thy profane jesting. Art thou leagued with Robert 
of RouBsillon, or art thou mad? art thou a fool, incapable of 
knowledge, senaelesa, stupid? Thy life shall pay the forfeit 
of thy cnme. But where is Brother John, our worthy chroni- 
cler, who may appear and prove thy falsehood to all the world !" 

John, who had managed to make a precipitate retreat, by a 
concealed doorway behind the shrine of the Virgin, immedi- 
ately advanced from another part of the church, where several 
of the Benedictine brothers had been stationed, and declined 
he had not once lefl: that post during the whole morning. 
The Benedictines, who had seen him amongst them, and who 
perhaps tn%ht not all know of his retreat, or have observed 
his sudden return, vouched for the truth of this declaration. 
The Prior then protested that Will of the West should be 
immediately conhned within the piisoo of the monastery, 
there to await his punishment 
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The Count de Fouc, who was much attached to the Page, 
and who eipecially valued him for hi* Calenti as a minstrel, 
felt loth that his young favourite should on this day be taken 
from him, and interfered in his behalf. The good-natured 
old knight. Sir Espaign du Lyon, alao BUKgested to the Prior, 
it was possible, in order to create mischief, that some evil 
spirit, in consequence of William's having neglected mass or 
confession, miffht have gained an ascendency over him, and 
have thus deceived him with a EaUe and wicked vision. This 
excuse somewhat softened the Prior, as it appeared to be 

fenerally believed by the assembly, and was much enforced 
7 the superstitious monks. Upon the Count de Foix there- 
fore promising to give an ofiering at the ihrinu of the Viraiu, 
aa some atonement for bis offence, the Prior consented to 
mitigate the punishment of the Page ; and that, after the 
festival was over, be should only be sentenced to receive a 
whipping (in the hope by these means to flog out of him the 
evil spirit) and three days' imprisonment at uie monastery by 
way of penance. 

Will of the West, who was glad to get off so well, was made 
to thank the Prior tor his lenity; and the Count declaring that 
he would be surety for the boy's appearance to receive chas- 
tiaement, William was allowed to remain at liberty for the 
present lime. Robert of Roussillon, who felt perfectly well 
aasured that no false vision bad deceived the eyes of the Page, 
would now have interfered, and was desirous to appeal against 
the pretended miraculous decision of the image, but he was 
not allowed to speak, and the general disturbance this unto- 
ward circumstance had occasioned vat soon drowned in the 



Soon afl^er this, the multitude leit the church ; end the Count 
de Foix, attended by Eustace and his suite, set forward on 
their return to the palace, followed by a crowd of spectators, 
who loudly greeted the former, and congratulated the latter 
upon his becoming a knight. In the midst of this multitude, 
and almost stunned by their acclamations, they reached the 
Castle, where every thing was prepared to receive them with 
the utmost magnificence. 
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FanUlw „ ..._ 

Of ttaf advene pemiciouB enemf : 

Raiue up thy youthful blood, b« TSliimt and 1ii 



The great tournament tbat was to be held in honour of the 
festival being appointed for the day following that c' — 



■ing appo 
Ladv the Holy Virgin, every necessary preparation had been 
made upon an open and level spot, near the town of Ot'' ~ 
where the lists were kept. On the previous evening then 



ladv the 
lade upo 

..n essay of proof," or the vespers of the tc , 

in which the most adroit of the esquires were to tilt with each 
other for a prize with arms of a lighter construction and less 
dangerous than those used by the knights. Upon the present 
..; — ikn «.~„!« ^i,(, [jioit diitinguishea himielf, and 



finally bore off the prize, was our old acquuntance Agos de 

Guisfort, who, in consequence of his valour, was that evening 

highly honoured at the banquet, and received the prize of a 

rd of Bordeaux steel from the fair hand of the Lady Jane 

^ulogne. 

ipon the morrow, at an early hour, all the inhabitants of 
lies, of the neighbouring towns, and castles, assembled, 
were eagerly pressing forward to gain the spot where the 
nament was to be held. The lists were estensive, and 
DUnded by galleries, that had been erected for the accom- 
lation of the principal apectatora of the combat. There 
e also six pavilions destined for the knights. These were 
ned of red silk bordered with gold. The first was that of 
Evan de Foix; the second, of Sir Eustace the Adopted; 
the third was to be chiefly used by Sir Equitan, poui- 
'ant d'amour: the three remainder were deseed for any 
jhts who might he desirous of breaking a lance with the 
enamed cav^ers. Above the entrance of the three first- 
itioned pavilions hung the helmets and achievements of 
appellants, or the chaUengcrs of all comers, and to each of 
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their tents were attached two targets emblazoned with their 
armi — the one being the target of peace, and the other of war : 
■o that any comer 1^0 wished to coallenge either of the par- 
ties, should he feel desirous to combat without danger, nail 
but to touch with his lance the targetof peace, and the appel- 
lant in that case waa obliged to meet him with a blunt lance ; 
and BO on the contraiy with a naked one if the comer touched 
the target for war. The galleries were covered with cloth and 
rilk, end hung with rich embroideries and tapestry: those 
destined for the Count de Foix, his court, and the judges of 
the field, were entirely covered with crimson velvet, embroidered 
with the arms of the Coun)^ and of his chosen knights, each 
worked upon the colotir (as azure, sable, or gold) that was 
the proper field of their bearings. These galleries were sur- 
mounted by the difierent banners and pennons of the persons 
to whom the achievements belonged, and combined to produce 
a lively and magnificent efiect 

account of the excessive heats which prevailed at this season 
of the year. Early therefore had the multitude assembled; 
a great number of the marshals of the field, the heralds, and 
pursuivants-at-arms, had already taken to the lists, and were 
busted, some in examining the armour and lances of the 
knights, others in keeping clear the lists; some in directing 
the station of the people, and many a herald, in hanging up 
the shields or the achievements of a knight, who designed to 
combat, for which service he was to receive a certain number 
of florins in reward. The arms of the Count de Foix were 
also now nailed upon the roof of the pavilions, as a compliment 
to the lord of the toumay. The lists were also paced and 
examined, that any obstacle likely to interrupt the course of 
the knights might be removed. AH were busy, all animated. 
The multitude of persons assembled (some bareheaded, but 
for the greater part covered with light hoods) looked, as they 
moved to and fro, tike one immense body set in motion, so 
thick and dense was the press. Those portions of the gal- 
leries that were thrown open to the people soon became an 
object of contest amongst them, and many a scuffle ensued 
before a seat could be gained. In less than twenty minutes 
they were all filled to an overflow. Those who were disap- 
pointed, returned to join the populace below; who were 
eagerly employed in watching for the arrival of the Count 
and the knights. 
At length a sound of distant music was faintly heard, when 
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the marshals and men-at-anna were busied in clearing the 
way. A low hum of voices succeeded, which, as the caval- 
cade drew nieh, grew louder and louder, and at length hurst 
into full acclamation a, that at times Blraoat drowned the 
music, and proclaimed the arrival of the train. 

The minstrels of the Count de Foil, in their habits of cloth 
of gold, first advanced, playing upon their instruments; these 
were followed by heralds, each bearing about his shoulders a 
coat, heav}* with its costly emblazonments of the arms of the 
Count; then came several of the pursuivants -at-arms, coa- 
ducdng the judge of peace, mounted upon a chestnul-coloured 
horse, and bearing his hooded lance in his hand. The judge 
of peace was fantastically dressed, agreeably to the taste of 
the ladies, who had always the privilege of nominating the 
person to fill this office. 

The marshals and the men-at-arms next advanced, followed 
by the minstrels, who sounded the trumpet for the onset. The 
arms of the Count de Foix were affixed like a banner to each 
instrument. At the moment these minstrels entered the lierls, 
they blew a loud and thrilling blast, that seemed to elevate 
the spirit, and to arouse a martial feeling in every one around. 
So inspiring is the clarion, which has from time immemorial 
been deemed the instrument of war. Next appeared the 
chamberiains, who made way for the Count de Foix. He 
advanced, attired in hb robes of state, mounted upon hig 
favourite horse, and attended by the judges of the Held and 
twelve esquires of his state. Then came the ladies Jane and 
laabel, with the chief ladies and damsels of the court, each 
mounted upon a led palfrey, and followed by the ushers aud 
pages of their suite. 

The knights, in part armed for the combat, next appeared, 
each attended by an esquire and a page: the fonner bore the 
helmets of their masters, and the latter the lance; almost 
every tnight carried about his person the token that had 
been bestowed upon him by some favourite lady. Each cava- 
lier was mounted upon a horse, armed and caparisoned. The 
action of the noble animals upon which they rode — the gay 
and varied colour of their surcoats— the brilliant glitter of theit 
basinets and their armour, sparkling in the beams of the Bun, 
that played upon them as they shone in the full radiance of 
its light, produced that magnificeat and dazzling effect, with 
which no exhibition of a modem military array can bear 
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compariioii. ThenKctacIewaierandancliinponng; everjeve 
viewed it with delight — every Dosom felt intereited for the 
mllant cavalcade — every tongue greeted ihdr approach with 
loud and enthudaatic acclamatione. 

The Count de Foix dismounted, aa well as the ladies of the 
court and mite, without the Ibta, and proceeded to take their 
■tationi in the galleries. The knighti rode immediately into 
the listj, and there diimounted to demand their ahields of the 
heralds, who loudly proclaimed the name of the person to 
whom each shield was delivered, and added to these piocla- 
inatioDi the cry of "To achievement, knights and sqmres, to 
achievement!" Sir Evan de FoiK this days hone coospicuona 
in a magnificent suit of armour. Sir Equitan was attired in 
the manner described in the opening of uie first chapter, and 
Sir Eustace wore the piain white surcoat above his armour. 
These retired for a short space, within their pavilions, whilst 
the minstrels played some martial and delightful airs. 

The heralds, maralials, and pursuivants, were again busied 
within the lists ; and the heralds, as they gave to each knight 
his freedom to combat that day, cried "Largessel Largesse!" 
These cries were answered by the golden florins, bntowed 
upon them by the eaquires, at the command of their masters : 
the heralds spoke their thanks by again calling aloud " Lar- 
geaae! Largesse! glory to the sons of the brave," The lawa 
of the combat were then read aloud, and the challenge given 
by Sir Evan de Foix to Sir Equitan, poursuivant d'amonr, 
was proclaimed by the heralds in the open lists by sound of 
trumpet. The esquires led the horses of the knights near 
their pavilions, every thing was prepared, and every one ex- 
pecting the onset speedily to commence. 

The Count, the judges of the field, and the suite, were now 
engaged in placing themselves in their different stadons in 
the gallery. Several of the clec^ were present, and amongst 
them Prior Philip of Avignon, who was to be seated n 



Count. At the moment he was about to ascend the s 






the gallery to take his place. Brother John the Chronicler 
came bnstling almost hreatlileBs through the crowd, and 
caught the I^orLy the sleeve: "Father," said he, "come 
down, descend a moment, 1 have gained some intelligence 
tiiat will astonish you! Where is Sir Evan de Foix? I must 
speak with him this very instant" 

"It is impossible," replied the Prior; "Sir Evan de Foix is 
within bis pavilion, and in a few minutes will sally forth to 
meet Sii Equitan in the lists." 
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"Ay," sfdd John, "it is of that Sir Equitan I would epeak. 
1 have gained wime intellieence of import reapecting him." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed the Prior, "speak quickly, tell tne 
what it is, how did you gain it? You bave beea active in 
your measures, brother." 

Brother John was about to reply, when AgOB de Guiatbrt, 
who had for a short space quitted his master, on some fau^ 
nesi with the uitnstreU, and was now about returning to the 
pavilion, in hia way hither, passed close by the crafty church* 
men; he beard them pronounce the name of Sir Equitan, and 
observing the eager looks of the Prior, he paused for a moment 
as he pused along. The voice of the Count de Foix vu 
heard inquiring for Father Philip. 

" In a moment, J will come," exclaimed Father Philip aloud. 
" 1 would but first speak to Brother John ;" and turning ta 
Agoa, he continued, " Prithee, fiiend, pass on, you atop the 
way, and here the press is great: pass on, 1 pray tbee." 

" 1 shall pass on," said Agog, "when die press will let m^ 
and I no more Itop the way than yourself; and if you will 
but ascend the gallery, there will be one obstacle removed to 
the passage of many an honest man. And Brother John and 
I can then fight our way through the crowd together." 

At this moment, a knight, mlly armed, was endeavouring 
to make hia way through the press, in order to enter the lista. 
" Make room there," cried Will of the West, who advanced ; 
"make room there for Sir Bobert of Boussillon, who would 
combat in the toumay." 

"Then prithee," said Agos de Guisfort, "do you turn into 
some other path, master page ; for unless your beck have a 
longing for an extra whipping, besides that which is destined 
for it, I would have you avoid this place, when you would 
interfere in the concerns of Sir Robert of Rouasillon, for thii 
passage seems to be especially devoted to the conference of 
holy men, whose presence may work a miracle, to obstruct 
Sir Robert, as unlucky for thee as that of the bleaaed Virgin 
in the chiu^h." 

"There is no need," observed the Prior, "that we should 
interfere to obstruct the entrance of Sir Robert of Roussillon 
to the lists, as thou hast the insolence to insinuate, hold aquire, 
for he is already too late; the arms of the Count de Foix are 
mapended upon the pavilions, and after that ceremony is past, 
no kideht can enter the lista, unless his name is previously 
enrolled, as a combatant" 

" Then all is yet right," cried Will of the West; " fbr the 
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name of Sir Robert of RouMillon I caused to be enrolled last 
nigbt, for the toumay, and bii shield it sunpended yonder in 
the lists with the achievementB of other knights; therefore, 

food people, stand back, and make way for Sir Robert, that 
is trumpet may advance, and speak his arrival." 
" In truth. Page," said Agos, " thou art wondrous busy in 
the afiairsof Sir Robert of Roussillon, and it were to be hoped 
that he could be as busy in thine, so that he might ease thy 
back, by sharing with thee some of those aforesaid godly 
stripes, which are to be Itud upon thee by holy hands, but 
which nevertlieless, although thou shouldst be castigated with 
Bunted rods, will make thee feel the smart of an earthly whip- 

Cg; for in nothing do your monks »o much delight, as in 
towing the flo^ngs and penances of sanctity ; as if they 
were resolved to set up a sort of rivalry with the practittoners 
of the lower world, so that the demons of purgatory itself 
ahould not outwhip them in the flaying of a sinner." 

Philip and John turned up their eyes, and extended their 
hands at these words : the former turned to Agos, and said, 
" Alas, where will thy abominable license end? How true is 
it, that the tongue is the instrument of all evil I May the 
Mints have pity on thee, and convert thy hardened soul to 
Kood!" — "Amen," said John the Chronicler, devoutly crossing 
himself as he spoke. 

Agos was about to reply, but the bustle occasioned by the 
pasamg of Sir Robert of Rouanllon for the toumay, prevented 
him. Will of the West followed the steps of Sir Robert, and 
when they entered the lists, he quitted that knight to seek the 
pavilion of Sir Eustace the Adopted. 

Agos, who undertheappearanceof blunt hnmour, possessed 
a good deal of acute observation, still resolved to linger near 
the churchmen, in the hope to learn something of what they 
had seemed so eager to communicate about his master. The 
Benedictines wished bim gone. " Prithee, friend," said the 
Chronicler, "pass on, 1 have busnesa concerning heavenly 
things, that demands a moment's speech with this holy Prior, 
and thy occasion calls thee to the lists. Prithee then, leave 
us ; for thoUj who art a man of the flesh, canst have little to 
do with one of the spirit." 

" If thy business be of heavenly things," replied Agos, who 
was the more resolved to linger as he saw the anxiety of the 
Prior for his departure, "why shouldst thou, brother, be in 
■uchbastelforasheavenis fixed, and everlasting, its business 
can well await times and seasons, and this is somewhat a 
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BtrsDge plEice for holy debates ; for bere, metbiokg, the BTffu- 
ments of discord should rather prevail, as more fitting, at the 
bloody toumay: and if you would know why a man of the 
flesh, as you call me, should thus intrude upon one of the 
spirit, it is for the most wholesome of all piu^ioses that the 
spirit and the flesh keeping company may mutually prolit 
each other; therefore, Brother John, ttiou and I will stay here 
together, till the worthy Prior, whom the Count again calla to 
him, has taken his seat in peace." 

The Count had indeed called to the Prior again and eeain, 
and he was at last compelled to leave Brother John without 
learning the important intelligence he wished to communicate 
lespectme Sir Equitan ; he left him, therefore, internally 
cm^g the bold squire, whose ill-timed intrusion had thwarted 
him at such a moment. The Count, when the Prior reached 
the gallery, held some diacourae with him in so low a voice, 
that no one around could hear what passed. Whilst this was 
going on, the old Countess de la Karasse, who was seated near 
the ladies Jfane and Isabel, entertained them with some remarks 
upon the nature of tournaments in her young days, when she 
had often been the object for whose sake many a gallant 
knight had broken a lance. Here SirEspaign du Lyon joined 
in Uie conversation, and gave some account of the feats of 
arms wherein he had distinguished himself in his youthfiil 
days, when he was favourably looked upon by the ladies. 

" Why now, I remember," said Sir Eapaign, " when 1 was 
just such another as that fine young knight, who at this 
moment is walking his horse round the lists to review them, 
when I was just like that Sir Equitan; although I say it, the 
daughter of a great baron, whose beauty was the d^ght d 
the court of De Montfort in Britanny, why she gave me a 
token in preference to every other knight, just as you, my 
Lady Jane, did bestow one upon Sir Eqmtan. ' 

The heart of Jane of Boulogne best quick, and she blushed 
deeply, for at this instant Sir Equitan paused in the lists before 
that part of the gallery where the court was stationed ; he 
looked up, and the fair Jane felt assured that the look was 
fixed upon hersel£ 

"Ay," eajd the old Countess de la Karasse, "and in a very 
improper manner too was that token bestowed; why in mv 
voung days 1 would rather have died than have eiven such 
bold tokens to any gay vagabond knight of them all. 1 never 
bestowed so much as a hood, or even a pin from my wimple, till 
many long yean of service, and many gallant acts, ana many 
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thousand BoU<dtatii)nB had gained one from me: but in these 
days young daniaeU are not what they used to be; for by the 
&th J owe the Virgin, they are more apt to grant than the 
knights are bold to crave a favour." 



find you had had many Bucb auitora as you describe, and had 
granted many tokens." 

" Why I cannot but aay, young damsel," replied the Coun- 
tess, imiiing and turning her head as she looked down upon a 
hunch of spreading featheia that she held in her hand as a 
modem lady would her fan; "I cannot hut say that 1 had my 
admirers, and that aAer long service 1 thought some rewaid 
an act of charity." 

"Why that is exactly what I was calculating," sdd Isabel 
de Gremy, " for by the length of the service of each knight, 
and their thouaona gallant acta and solicitations, ire can very ' 
well account for your ladyship's having had so many admirers, 
your life having been so lung, and acts of charit}' being chiefly 
espected from one of your years." 

The old Countess bridled up and fanned her feathers with 
much emotion; she said no more about tokens, but merely 
observed that in her time women of a ripe and mature age 
were more admired than a set of girls, who were only fit to 
play with aquirrels, or to carry tapers at a featival. 

" Ay," ened Isabel, " and no doubt matured knights were 
equally admired too ; therefore I doubt not that all the auitors 
of the Countess de la Kaiasse were just of the age and bearing 
of our worthy Sir Espaign du Lyon, who would he preferred 
by you to all these vain and young gallants." 

Jane of Baulogne looked at Isabel, as if to reprove her 
friend; for notwimstanding the excessive vanity and malice of 
the old Countess, Jane felt that age, a period of life prospec- 
tively desired even by the youn^st person, was not a proper 
subject for jesting. Anxious, therefore, to give a turn to the 
conversation, she remarked that for her own part the dangers 
of the tournament destroyed the pleasure she should otherwise 
receive from being a witness of it. 

"Danger," said Espaign du Lyon, "is the very soul of the 
tournament, and keeps aUve its interest; and I doubt not but 
this very day some desperate blows will he given, for neither 
Sir Evan de Foix nor Sir Equitan are of tempers to meet in 
cold blood." 

" Indeed I" excUumed Jane of Boulogne, who turned pale 
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at these words; "but surely the judges of the field will never 
suffer them to proceed to auch extremitieB?" 

"There is no answering for what may happen," replied Sit 
Esp^gn; "for I remember in my young days'I had a combat 
about a fair lady, and my adversary was carried mortally 
wounded from the lists; for when gallants meet in arms upon 
any afirey concerning a f&vourite damsel, they seldom paM 
till death decides the victory." 

"Gracious heaven!" exclaimed Jane, "to what danger will 
' they not be exposed; what is to be done!" 

"What is to be donel" said the Countess, "why nothing: 
and pray for what are all tJieie alarms? What is it to you 
should they both fall in the combat? Indeed for Sir Evan de 
Foix, as your betrothed husband, an allowance might be made 
for your feeling some interest; but as for the other knight, 
Lady Jane, should he be mortally wounded, you ought to be- 
~ have with the modesty becoming a virgin damsel, and look 
upon the event with tliat decorum which may coDvince the 
world of your perfect indifference." 

"O madami" replied Jane, "how could I do so! we are not 
the masters of our owa feelings, and even were it but for 
common humanity — " 

At this moment a trumpet sounded, and a herald bearing 
the penaon of Sir Evan de Foix advanced in the lists and 
stopped before that part of the gallery where the Count was 
seated, to whom the herald made tlua address — " Gaston 
Phcebus, most noble Count de Fais, I here demand, in the 
name of Sir Evan de Foix, your gracious leave that he may 
be delivered of his vow, and that Sir Equitan, pourauivant 
d'amour, may forthwith meet Sir £van to combat in the lista. 
Speak your pleasure." 

" It is my pleasure," replied the Coimt, " that Sir Evan de 
Foix should be delivered of his vow according to his desire ; 
andmay God judge the cause, and give it a prosperous issue." 

Immediately the trumpet sounded and the herald retired; 
the busy hum of voices ^aiu ran through tJie multitude, and 
again they were in motion, eager in the anxious tumult of 
expectation. The esquire oi Sir Evan de Foix now advanced 
in the lists and touched the war target of Sir Equitan, who 
instantly tallied Irom his pavilion completely armed, his helmet 
(which, viewed in profile, much resembled a bird's head) was 
>laced above the basinet, « plume of ostrich feathers streamed 
.rem ite top, and the white scarf that had been bestowed upon 
the knight by the iiui hand of Jane of Boulogne was twisted 
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like a fillet uound the helmet, and fastened in the front by 
the purtion of the golden claap, the pledge of the lively Isabel. 

Sir Equitan vaulted into the indale, and aa booh as he was 
mounted upon the noble war-horae, he received from his 
attendants hia shield and lancej the former was buckled tight 
npon hia arm, and the latter he held upright till the signal 
^onld be given for the commencement of the career. Sir 
Evan de Foix also issued from his pavilion, and in Uke man- 
ner mounted, upon a beautiful cream-coloured courser. The 
trumpet sounded, and both knights gently paced their horses 
to their stations in the lists, when Che heralds demanded if 
they had that morning heard mass, and confessed themselves { 
on being answered in the affirmative, they were bid to proceed 
to the attestation. 

Sir Evan de Foix and Sir Equitan then raised their right 
arms, holding their tnncea towarda heaven, end Bolemnly 
attested, in the name of God and of the Virgin, that they did 
not beat about them any charm or relic that could give them 
advantage in the combaL The attestation being thus solemnly 
^ven, the trumpet again sounded, and each knight reined in 
his hoTse, and grasped his spear of tempered Bordeaux steel, 
and placing it m the rest, they attentively gazed upon each 
other, ready lo rush forward. 

The trumpetsotmded the onset, they spinred their chargers, 
and l>oth kmghta darted forth upon their career, with the speed 
of lightning, to which the flashmg of their bright arms in the 
beams of the sun might be compared. The coursers, of abigh 
and mettled spirit, carried their riders in a direct and undevi- 
ating line; they encountered towards the middle of the lists, 
and their sharp and pointed spears struck with such force 
upon the helmets of each other, that sparks of fire flew from 
them, and rose into the dr. The lance of Sir Evan de Foix 
was shivered to pieces by the violence of the blow, and Sir 
Equitan was unhelmed, and returned bareheaded to bis sta- 
tion. This course was greeted with the loud and continued 
acclamations of the spectators, who said it was nobly run. 
The trumpets again sounded, and the heralds again cried 
" Largesse I largesse ! Glory to the sons of the brave !" 

Sir Equitan flismoimted for a moment, and reposed himself 
in his chair, whilst Agoa de Guisfort once more buckled on 
bU helmet; Sir Evan received another lance; again they 
mounted, the trumpet sounded the onset, but their second 
course failed, and they passed each other without sEriking a 
blow; this was occtuioited by the restive curveting of their 
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horses, that carried ihem in despite of rein and spur wide apart 
from each other in the lists. 

Their third course now commenced, and each having eyed 
his opponent through the apertures of his visor, they loosened 
the rem, and so stuck their spurs into the horses' sides, that 
the animals, galled hy the touch, bounded forward fall gallop 
upon their career, and Sir £quitan struck the shield of Sir 
Evan with such violence, that the head of the lance penetrated 
through it and the habergeon of mail, slightly grazing the 
skin. The blow aimed by Su- Evan de Foix was, though more 
dangerous, of less effect, for again the helmet of Sir Equitan 
being fastened but by a single thong, which burst asunder at 
the blow, flew over his charger's back, and left the knight 
bareheaded, excepting the souSl-cap or barinet. 

"Ha!" cried Sir Evan de Foin, enraged at the failure of his 
second thrust, "thoudost not combat justly, Sir Equitan; this 
is a French trick, and by it I know thou art of France, for by 
this manner, of slightly fastening on the helmet, do thy coun- 
trymen evade the more fatal blows of the toumay. 1 appeal 
to the judges of the field that thou dost not combat on equal 
terms, and that thy helmet should be buckled on like mine." 
The knights approached towards the foot of the gallery ; the 
Count de Foix, Ha Espaign du Lyon, and the other judges of 
the field arose. " It is utyust," said Sir Espaign, "and I hold 
that Sir Equitan should &8ten on his helmet as we do in this 
country, that he may be on equal terms with his opponent." 
"Peace," exclaimed the Count, who was strictly impartial 
in the justice of the lists, "let them alone; in arms every 
knight may clwm whatever advantage he can prove of use to 
hinij if Sir Equilan therefore finds there is any m thus loosely 
fastening on his helmet, he may fairly do so ; but for my own 
part, were J in his place I would laee on my helmet as tight 
as possible for my own safety, for unless he be dexterous 
indeed, the lance may but strike off the helmet the more easily 
to penetrate the basinet, and all our experienced judges here 
present, I am convinced, are of the same opinion, ^though the 
contrary has of late become so much the custom in the touma~ 
menta of France." 

On hearing these words, Sir Evan remained silent, and the 
ladies, with one voice, declared that they both had tilted nohly. 
The knights now craved a boon of the Count: as by the fault 
of their horses, their second course had been disappointed, 
they begged that they might take another with the lance. 
The Count granted thu boon, and the helmet of Sir Equitan 
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being again attached ai before with a single tbong, tbey 
reposed for a short time in their chairs, vhich were placed 
near the entrance of the pavilions for that purpose; freshlancM 
were then given to each knight, and once more vaulting into 
the saddle, they prepared for nnother course. 

The adversaries, who were already much heated by the 
former career, aeemed resolved that this should bo one of a 
desperate onset ; they now both narrowly examined the lances 
they received, their shields were again bucliled firmly upon 
their arms, and they took some time to consider each other 
before they advanced. The horses appeared unpatient for the 
fray, and tossed their heads, snorted, and distended their 
nostrils, whilst they pranced restively upon the ground, and 
champed the bit covered with white foam, till the trumpet 
Bg^n sounding, again they dashed on their career, the arms 
of their riders clashed with the viiJence of their motion, and 
they met bo rudely in the course, that their spears striking tiill 
upon the shields of each other, the chargeri " 

checl 

of chivalry, that they instantly sprang up again, and resumed 
their seats, nor did they lose their stirrups m this career. 

The surrounding multitude uttered loud exclamations, for 
every one thought some mortal injury must have ensued, as 
the spears of each penetrated through his adversary's shield 
with such violence, that the steel remained hxed, and the 
lances snapped short at the shaft ; but ihev neither of them 
gained uiy advantage over the other, and both rode hack to 
the extremities of the lists, free from danger, amidst the con- 
tinued plaudits of the multitude, the shout of the heralds, and 
the flourish of trumpets. 

Once more they cusmonnted before their pavilions, and after 
having reposed for a short time in their chairs Ki take breath, 
they were again upon the backs of their fiery coursers, in order 
to commence the three courses of the batlleaxe, agreesblr to 
the tenor of the challenge given by Sir Evan de Foix. Each 
knight now grasped his battleoxe; again they darted forward, 
and ^ain they met; at one blow, aimed by the heavy, sharp, 
and ponderous axe. Sir Equitan struck on the visor from the 
helmet of Sir Evan, and the blood spouted from hia nose and 
mouth; at this moment Sir Equitan lost his rem, and was 
nearly thrust out of the saddle, in consequence of his opponent 
striking him a violent blow upon the left aim. Many person* 
present called aloud that this was infamously done, as by Uie 
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rizid lawa of chivalry all honourable thruBte were to be made 
within the four inembers (Che anns and legs), and only those 
aimed at the body itself, or at the head, were held to be just 
and allowable. Sir Equitan staggered with the force of the 
blow, but did not fall from his seat. 

Eustace, who, mounted upon his horse and fiilly armed, had 
hitherto remained a spectator within the lists, mindful of the 
promise extorted from him by Isabel de Gre'illy, that he would 
aasbt Sir Equitan at his need, immediately set spurs to hia 
horse, and exclaiming, "Eustace to the rescue, to the rescue!" 
be dashed into the middle of the lists, and in an instant was 
by the side of Sir Equitan, with the intention to receive the 
attack of Sir Evan de Foix in his stead, so that Sir Equitaa 
should have time to recover irom the violence of the blow; 
but ere this could he attempted. Sir Evan declared aloud, that 
he had alone struck Sir Equitan upon the arm, in consequence 
of the restiveness of his charger, which starting and swerving 
whilst he raised the axe, caused it to fall upon the arm instead 
of the head of his adversary. 



perfectly well understood the signal, 
and retired again to his former station 
came up, and turning to the judge of peace, exclaimed, '' in 

food faith, if that hood were on thy head instead of thy lance, 
would BO assault thee, Sir Judge, that thou shouldst remember 
this day the longest thou hadst to live! What business hadst 
thou to spoil the brave sport, in order to protect this craven, 
bastard knight, who cannot combat in an honourable fashion, 
within the four members, but must give blows, a page would 
blush to offer at the quintain? ■ Hia horse restive, did he say? 
why he was no more restive than a good spur stuck purposely 
in his flank for a. curvet would make him. Hark thee. Sir 
Judge of Peace, thou hast interfered partially, and in favour 
of one who did not deserve thy ministry; but shouldst thou 
do so again, whilst my master runs a career, 1 will make war 
upon thee with a sound cudgel, and teach thee the judgmeuC 
of a peacemaker should begin with justice." 

"Thou ignorant variet," replied tee pacific minister to the 
hot and testy squire, "dost thou not know that 1 here repre- 

• One sort of qnintain wu made to lepiettnt the haloui figure ; It wu 
Mjt uprighl In the ground, md used by Ihe puget ind young tjroi in atnu 
ID lilt agairut, man early practice in tlie exercises of ctuTslIy: the quin- 
tain wai lometimet called the PeL 
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sent the person of the ladies, and that as sueh I have the power 
to protect any unfortunate knight, who may traDsgress the 
laws of chivaliy against his will, from circumstances over 
which he has no control, so thai, should the contest become 
unequal by the attack of more than one enraged combatant, a 
touch of my hooded lance is the signal that denotes he can 
no longer be assaulted, the unfortunate knight being then 
protected by the clemencj[ of the ladies." 

" It is well for thee," said Agos, " that thou canst claim the 
protection of hood and petticoat to boot, and thy office becomes 
thee, for thou hast the heart of a woman, made up of fear and 
mischief. Still do I protest against thy interference, as wholly 
partial and unjust." 

Thus protected by the interference of the pacific minister. 
Sir Evan de Foiz retired to his pavilion, where another hel- 
met was placed upon his head; and Sir Equitan having 
reposed for a short time, till he had recovered the use of hja 
bndle arm, which the blow had rendered powerless, the com- 
batants once mare mounted their horses, and once more they 
met Again was Sir Equitan unhelmed, and again they 
passed to the extremity of the lists. The third and last course 
of the battleaxe now commenced; each knight darted for- 
ward with determined courage, holding erect the ponderous 
axe, which they raised above their heads to let fall upon each 
ether with the fiiry of resolute opposition, heightened by tha 
ardour and diiliculty of their former career. The horses 
foaming from exertion, and eager for the Iray, carried their 
stately riders boldly on. Eacli knight bore about him tile 
marks of the combat, and their bright arms were somewhat 
obscured by the dust, that arose like a cloud as they scoured 
through the lists. The white scarf that hod been bound about 
the helmet of Sir Equitan, loosened bv the swiftness of hia 
motion, now streamed as a banner in the air. It caught the 
eye of Sir Evan de Poix, and the view of it aroused in his 
bosom a feeling of more deadly enmity against his opponent. 

"Ha!" he excldmed, "that scarf shall yet be mine, I have 

"Stay," answered Sir Equitan, "it is not yet steeped in thy 

Upon hearing these words Sh Evan raised himself in his 

Btirmpa, and, whilst he was aiming to strike at his adversary 
a blow that might prove fatal. Sir Equitan suddenly raised 
his battleaxe, and let it fall upon the head of Sir Evan de 
Foix, with such force that tbe fire flashed from the glittering 
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caique. The knight, stunned by the force of the blow, reeled 
backwards, and fell lenaelera upon the ground, whilst hia 
op]ionent retired unhurt to the extremity of the Uata ; and the 
horse of the fallen combataDt, true to his master, aiid as if 
sensible of hia disgrace, stood still by his side, and bent bis 
head towards the earth. 

The Esquire of Sir Evan, Sir Eustace the Adopted, and 
several others, ran to his assistance, and bore him off the field, 
itill senseless, to bis pavilion. Upon recovering the use of his 
senses, the first person who met the view of Sir Evan de Fois, 
was Eustace, whose humanity had urged him to make eveiy 
exertion for the recovery of the knight. The stale of. Sir 
Evan's mind, already irritated by what had passed, and 
angered by the former interference of Eustace when he sprang 
forward as the rescue of Sir Equitan, was little disposed to 
any feeling of kindness; he was vexed that Eustace should 
witness his disgrace, and still more vexed that he had offered 
Mm assistance after his fall ; he therefore exclaimed rudely, 
"Why art thou here?" 

" 1 came," said Eustace, " to your assistance from motdvea 
ofpi^ and humanity." 

"nty," replied Sir Evan de Foix, who. like all angry 

3 lints, was glad of an occasion to vent hia ill humour, "pity 
idst thou say I What meanest thou by that t Dost thou come 
to in»idt me, insolent youth ! But I will teach thee, ere this 
davbe past, where pity is most due — to thy own presumption." 
The knights, after the lapse of some time, again prepared 
to take the field; they sallied from their pavilions to run the 
three coutscs of the dagger, and before ihey engaged, to each 
was offered a cup of wine. Sir Equitan, ere he drank from 
the Eoblet, in courtesy pledged his adversary ; but Sir Evan 
de Foix extended the cup, and having looked at it for a 
moment, turned hia eyes fiercely upon his opponent, exclaim- 
ing, " Would to God, Sir Equitan, that the next cup that ia 
quaffed by thee or me might contain the blood of one of u» I" 
" Upon the faith of a good catholic," cried Agos de Guis- 
fort, "that wish might do honour to the Prince of derknen 
himself, for surely none hut a demon would triumph attsT 
death. A true man may spill the blood of his adversary, and 
it is all just and lawfid m the way of arms; but it is alone tbe 
savage that could prey upon the blood of the carcass." 

" Peace, Insolent fellow," said Sir Evan de Foix, and he 
slightly struck Agos with the hall of his dagger. The Euuire 
boldlystartedforwardandwrenchedlt from his hand. "Thou 



hast struck mo," cried Agoe, " and although thow art a knight, 
the Bon of the Count, and I but an eujnire, by the light i^ 
heaven the blow shall not pasa unrevenged! 1 will meet thee 
in any way thou wilt; all unarmed aa I am, 1 will meet 
thee!'' 

" I will not stoop to hold parley with thee, baae ilave," 
replied Sir Evan. 

" Thou darest noti" said Agoa: " I am no slave; I am an 
honourable Enquire, of the household of France itself, and 
I wait but the occasion to be knighted: my blood perhaps is 
as true as tbine, and at least as honourable as that of a 
bastard." 

"Thou insolent knave," exclaimed Sir Evan, angered by 
the tsAmt that had been thrown upon his birth, " who art thou! 
of the household of France itself didst thou say? Who then is 
Sir Equitan? Is he of the blood of France? or is he not thy 

" He whom I serve is my master," replied Agos, " be he of 
what blood he may; and that is not thy concern." 

"Come, come. Sir Knight," sud Sir Equitan, "we do but 
lose time; our challenge is not yet complete; and for my 
Esquire, whom thou hast not treated courteously, he is but a 
blunt, though bmve fellow; and I would pray you to leave 
parley with him, and to repair with me to the onset." 

" I will repair with thee," answered Sir Evan, " to the 
onset, or to the death. Now forward, and bid the trumpet* 

Upon these words they both turned into the lists, mounted 
upon their war-horse, and armed with sharp-pointed daggers. 
Again the charge commenced. Sir Kquitan struck big dagger 
fiercely upon the bosom of Sir Evan de Foix, and although 
M) weU guarded by the breast'plate and haubergeon, yet ue 
dagger oenetrated through boin, and grazed the skin ; for the 
horse plunging at the instant prevented Sir Equitan fVom 
keeping fast his hold, the dagger therefore slipped out, and 
sliding athwart the caniail of me opponent, fell to the ground. 
Thus m all probability the life of Sir Evan de Foix was pre- 
served by the plunging of the horse at so critical a moment, 
for otherwise he must have been stabbed to the heart. 

The blow received by Sir Equitan was more certdn, for Sir 
Eran havine advanced, and holding his dagger firmly^ grasped 
in his mailed hand, and pointed towards the face of his adver- 
sary, the instant they encountered, he struck with such force, 
that it made its way through the visor at the npper part, and 
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penetrating the baBinet, wounded Sir Equitan; the blood 
RUflhed out, and stained with its red current the white acaif 
the knight wore about his helmet. At this instant s ahiill cry 
was heard from that part of the gallery which contained the 
court, and on looking towards the spot, all seemed in commo- 
tion, but no one, except those who were near the person in 
the gallery, knew from whom the cry had issued. It was the 
shriek of terror from a female breast. 

The knights returned to their pavilions, the helmet and 
basinet were removed from the head of Sir Equitan, and the 
blood of his wound was stanched. But scarcely would his 
impatience to engage afresh allow him to wait whilst this was 
done ; again was he armed, and again binding the blood-stained 
scarf upon the helmet, which, battered as it was, he resumed, 
he once more grasped his dagger, and sallied forth. 

"Stay," cried Sir Equitan, "a moment stay; give me to 
drink, for I thirst." 

Agosde GmsrortbroughtBgobletof wine, Budashis master 
raised his visor, to drink of it, the Esquire attentively looked 
upon his countenance, that waxed pfde, as the drops from 
heat and exertion fell fast down his face. 

" Do not," cried Agos, " I entreat you, do not combat thus, 
you are ill and weary. I will ask the Count to grant me ft 
boon, that 1 may meet yon bastard in your place.' 
- "Thou hast no armour, Agos," replied Sir Equiton, "one 
blow might end thy life." 

" And if it did, ' said Agos, " I would freely receive it to 
preserve thy honour, for in this state thou mayst be easily 
vanquished; but fear not, my tteel cap and my stout leathern 
ierkm have served me as safeguards ere now. And my 
heart, bold in thy cause, shall be my shield." 

"No, Agos," answered Sir Equitan, "1 am something re- 
freshed by the wine; my wound ia but alight, and I fear not 
to meet Sir Evan. Forward to the lists, for, hark! the trum-^ 
pet sounds." 

Agos reluctantly quitted his master; and, desirous to be 
as near as possible to the combatants, he went and took his 
station by the side of the Judge of Peace. Once more the 
champions met; it was now remarked by the judges of the 
field, that the blow struck by Sir Equitan was weaker than 
the former, for it but glanced along the shield of his oppo* 
nent, whilst Sir Evan's only missed by the horse again cur- 
veting in the course. 

The ihird and last round <which in all combats was gene- 
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rally most decisive) now came on. Sir Equitan retired tor a 
moment previotiB to the onset, and this time called for a cup 
of water. Again Agos conjured him not to combat; but Sir 
Equitan atill refused to give up the course, and exerting him- 
self to the utmost, every nerve seemed strained (o bear him 
out, he gave a loose rein to the war-horse, that set off full 
gallop, tossing his head and neighing as he bounded forward. 
The adversaries met in the middle of the lists, but not in a 
direct line, for they came up side by aide close to each other- 
Sir Equitan covered his head with his shield, and received 
upon it the fruitless blow of Sir Evan, who, stung to madness 
by the contest of enraged and bitter feelings, and perceiving 
his opponent had the advantage, in the cool blow he was 
aiming to let fall, he suddenly threw himself towards Sir 
Equitan, and plunged his weapon at the second blow into the 
side of the noble animal upon which he rode. Enraged by 
this infamous act of cruelty, which was held disgraceful, and 
contrary to the established laws of chivalry. Sir Equitan, as 
be was falling to the ground with the wounded creature, 
grasped Sir Evan de Foix round the body, and hurled him 
from off his horse. He was unhelmed, and again stunned 
by the force of the fall, whilst Sir Equitan, overcome by 
this last exertion, staggered and fell likewise senseless on the 
field. 

The confusion of the hats now became excessive; the cries 
of the spectators, intermixed with shrieks from the galleries, 
the shout of heralds, and the sounds of the trumpet, Qiat pro- 
claimed the course was at an end, were heard in loud and 
continued uproar. The knights were both removed senseless 
to their pavilions, and the next moment, the noble animal, 
Btarting from the ground in the agony of the wound it had 
received, tossing its head and loosened mane, and glaring with 
strained eyeballs that seemed ready to burst from their sockets, 

[ilunged tumultuously ; and having thrice darted round the 
Lsts, with a speed which no one dared arrest, at length fell 
exhausted upon the earth, gave a heavy groan, and expired. 

A dispute now arose amongst the jiK^es of the field. Some 
declared that Sic Evan de Foix had forfeited his arras and 
horse to Sir Equitan, by his having killed his adversary's 
chaiger. Others muntained that there was no positive proof 
Sir Evan had struck the animal intentionally, and that if the 
blow was designed for Sir Equitan, and had fallen upon the 
horse instead, in that case the knight was not accountable for 
what followed, whichmustbeconsideredoneof those frequent 
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mischaDces that occur in the passage <^ arma. The hecalds 
and marahals of the field were now aununoned before the 
judges to give their account of the affair, from the observa- 
tions they Iisd made whilst standing in the lists. Still, opi- 
nions were divided, and the matter was finally referred for 
determination to the evening, when the distributian of the 
prizes was to be adjudged by the ladiei. 

The lists were again cleared; and the tumult having some- 
what subsided, the time approached for the opponents to 
commence the toumay against the tenants of the field. A 
knight, who was miknown, except to the heralds, to whom 
he had before given in his name (which might be either true 
or assumed for the occasion, the latter being frequently the 
ca«e), first advanced, and sent his esquire to touch the war 
target of Sir Eustace the Adopted. Tue challenger was then 

Kiclahned aloud by the name of Sir Reginald Sans Terre. 
e youthful knight, conspicuous from his surcoat of pure 
white, instantly obeyed the summons, sallied from his pavi- 
lion, and vaulted into the saddle, amidst the acclamationa of 
the spectators, who thus greeted his first appearance in the 
lists, as an audience in modem days would greet a young 
actor's first essay upon the stage. The heralds again shouted 
"Largesse! la^^sse! Glory to the sons of the bravel" Eustace 
was mounted upon a beautiful courser, light, and swift in 
motion, fiill of spirit, and gallantly arrayed with costly hous- 
ings. The young man grasped his spear, and received hia 
shield. He sat firmly and erect upon his horse, his armour 
glittering in the beams of the sun, and his white plume 
waving in the air. Every eye was fixed in admiration upon 
his gallant appcBrance, every bosom felt interested for one 
so young and promising. Again was he greeted with loud 
acclamations; and amidst the sound of trumpets, the shout of 
heralda, die waving of scarfs and hoods, and the cries of 
"Our Lady for Sir Eustace!" "God preserve the Adopted!" 
he lowered his lance, and setting spurs to his horse, darted 
forward, and encountered ias adversary in the middle of the 
lists. The shock with which the opponents met was tremen- 
dous, for both their horses were forced back upon their 
haunches; but they instantly sprang up aewn, nor did the 
riders lose stirrup or seat. The lances of the knights were l>oth 
shivered by the violence of the blows with which they struck 
upon each other's shields; and they passed on to the extre- 
mi^ of the lists, amidst the loud plaudits of the assembly. 
Fresh lances were now given to them, and again they en- 
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d inapt ihort in the Bhaft; the youtL- 
fiil champion rode back to his statian (bearing the point of 
the broken lonce «tjcking in hia abieid) amidst the applause 
of the multitude. Sir Ht^inald was unhelmed by hia oppo- 
nent, and Tetumed bareheaded to bis pavilion. 

After having reposed for a while, and resumed his helmet, 
■gain the tnunpet sounded, and again the knights spuiTed 
their fiery steeds, and couching their lances, dsrted forward 
on their career. This time Sir Reginald was univeraally 
blamed and condemned by the judges of the field, for he struck 
Eustace out of the line of tilting, and his apear penetrated 
through the armour of the youth, slightly wounding him in 
the dugh. Eustace, however, suddenly turned hia horse, and 
meeting his opponent in the direct Ime, be struck him so 
violent a blow that it hurled Sir Reginald from his saddle, and 
he fell .BO severely upon the ground that every one present 
thought he lay dead on the field. Fortunately this was not the 
consequence of the fall, for on being removed he gradually 
recovered hia aensea. The judges now unanimously ^reed 
that Sir Reginald had forfeited bis arms and horse to hu op- 
ponent, by having struck him out of the line of tilting; but 
Eustace declared he waa sufficiently punished, and refused to 
insist upon the forfeiture. 

Sir Robert of Rousaillon now sent his esquire to touch the 
war target of Sir Eustace, who instuitly Ballied forth to meet 
him, as he refused to give in, for in fact the wound he bad 
received was so slight that it had merely grazed the skin. 
The trumpet sounded, and both the appellant and reapondettt 
met with such velocity, that atriking their lances agamst the 
helmets of each other, the lire flawed from them, and they 
both rode back to their pavilions amid loud and reiterated 

Slaudita. Their second course was equally praised as bold. 
Bring and dangerousi and in this course both their spears 
were broken, which was deemed a decisive proof of the valour 
with wluch they had tilted. 

They now each reposed for a short space to prepare for the 
third and last course, as that was generally held to be the trial 
of akill : but this time, ^m the restive spirit of their horses, 
they darted forward ere the trumpet sounded the onset, and 
Eustace had not time to grasp bis lance firmly in the rest, so 
that on meeting his opponent it fell ftom his hand, and the 
spear of Sir Robert struck the youth a severe blow upon the 
hack part of the left shoulder: at the sight of this, dieh^d* 
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and manhala celled aloud that it naa a foul stroke, and Sir 
Kobert waa blamed a» an uncourteous tilter for strikjog Sir 
Eustace on the back, contrary to the lans of chivalry. 

At this moment a knight, armed and mounted, who had 
hitherto heen hut a spectator of the hattte, exclaimed, " To 
the rescue — I'lnconnu to the rescue!" and riding forward, with 
one blow he made Sir Rohert spring from his saddle and 
measure his length upon the ground. Sir Robert, who had 
received no injury by the fall, started up, and instantly re- 
mounting his borse, he grasped his lance and advanced towardi 
the stranger knight who had thus interfered: " Ha!" he ex- 
claimed, "what hast thou to do in the iray? I struck Sir 
Eustace" an unjust blow, but it waa not my fault, but from that 
of my horse, for I would not deal unfairly towards the noble 
yoath. Thou shell now receive thy reward." Upon these 
words he charged upon the stranger, who received his assault 
with the utmost apparent indifference, scarcely seeming to 
heed his approach : when Sir Rohert was within a spear's 
length of him, the stranger suddenly lowered his lance, and 
with one powerful blow, aimed so admirably, he again caused 
Sir Robert to fly. as it'were, from his courser's back, and 
to measure his length upon the ground. 

The plaudits now given were enthusiaatic, and Agos da 
Guisfort, who at this moment stood with the heralds near the 
■pot, exclaimed, " Who thou art, sir stranger knight, no one 
can tell ; but certain em I that thou art either Sir Boucicaut, 
the great French tilter, oi the devil himself, for France could 
not bring a third to match the former in a toumay." The 
heralds now with one voice cried, " Largesael largessel — 
Glory to the aons of the brave ! Glory to the rescue. " Who 
is he? who is this hnightf" was eagerly inquired by the multi- 
tude. — "Will he tilt again? will any one dare meet him? — 
Hbname! his name!" 

Upon these words the stranger knight rode towards the ei- 
tremity of the lists, and all eyes were lixed upon the bearing 
of his shield, which waa a fdcon in flight on a field azure. 
The heralda were questioned by many aa to who he was? They 
declared that the person who had thus distinguished himaelf, 
had entered his name in the lists as Sir John I'lnconnu, but 
that he had not declared his purpose was to tilt, nor had he 
once raised his visor in their presence. Indeed, he had merely 
described himself aa a knight travelling from Spain, and who 
could but remain at Orthea to view the tournament, and must 
then pau on. But one opinion now uuiversally prevailed, for 
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all persons believed Sir John I'tnconnu couU be no other than 
the great French tilter Sic Boucicaut, who was known often 
to wander about in disguiae, and to astonish foreign courts by 
his deeds of arms.* 

Actuated by this opinion, the Count de Foix sent an esquire 
it the knight that when the tournament was finished 



he would honour him by his presence at the banquet. Upon 
a refusal being given, the Count sent a second time, to beg a 
conference with the gallant stranger before he quitted the 



lists. With thia request Sir John I'lnconnu promised his 
compliance, and he once more took hia station near the Judge 
of Peace as a spectator in the Usts. 

Agoa de Guisfort, whose curiosity had induced him to draw 
aa near to the stranger as he possibly could, in the hope to 
gun some knowledge of him, now looked at the knight and 
now at the judge ot peace, whose former interference he hod 
not yet forgiven, and turning towards the latter he exclaimed, 
" Why sir hoodman of the lance, this good knight is like to set 
aside thy office, for he makes peace after a soldier's fashion, 
by a fair knock down blow, that settles the matter without 
debate, and is the best arbiter of foul play any court could 
appoint. Long nia)^t thou live, noble knight; and long may 
thy valiant arm be strong and ready to hurl each craven tilter 
to the groundV 

Sir Evan de Foix, who had recovered from the effects of 
the fall he bad received whilst combating with Sir Equitan, 
aaUied ftom his pavilion, and sent faia esquire lo touch the 
war-target of Sir Eustace, who immediately sprang forward to 
meet him; but ere he prepared lo combat, he rode up to that 
part of the gallery where the Count de Foix was seated, and 
begged hie permission, that he might accept the challenge of 
Sir Evan de Foix. 

" Ah, truly mayeat thou," said the Count; " for if Sir Evan 
doth challenge thee, it is but just he should be delivered of 
his vows, and that thou ahouldBt accept it with the willing 
mind and bold spirit thou hast shewn in thy deeds of arms 
this day." 

* The Sir Boucicaul here meDtloned, whoa* exCraordinarr prowesa in 
ama ia so inucli nlolled b; Froiaaart, wu eatcemcd the flrit tUlec of his 
time. Hii najne twcame altkr^ the ihenw of Ihe hiitorian and the writer of 
roraance. agreeahlj to the apirit of the aie In which helltedi he isKaidhj 
■ome aialhor. to have frequently foughtln diapiiae, t, IhiDS common nith 
touhr knighta in the dava of chiTaTrj. In the romance of " iTimlioe." 
thli custom of the Middle Agea ia most sppropristelT introduced ia the 
spirited description of the cumbatof Richard the Flnt of England, whllal 
di^uiaed u the Black Knigbt. ' 
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Eustace boned to the Count and returned to his station, tlie 
tnirapet sounded, once more the charge commenced, when 
both combatants gallantly ran their firat course amidst the 
applause of the spectators. At their second career they met 
and struck iheir blows with such force, that Eustace was un- 
helmed, and Sir Evan returned to his pavilion with the Ion 
of half his camail, that had been torn off by hia adversary's 
spear. At their third course both their lances were broken, 
and every one declsred that they had nobly tilted. 

Having rested for a short apace, they beg^d to try another 
career, and leave being granled, they received fresh lances, 
and once more sprang forward to the course; but whilst 
advancing, the horse upon which Eustace rode, being young 
and metdeaome, and little used to the exercise of the toumay, 
suddenly became restive, and rearing with his rider, stoM 
almoat erect upon hia hind lege; it was with the utmost 
difficulty Euatace, by bending forwards upon the animal's 
neck, and sticking tast by the knees, could keep bis aeat. 
Thus engaged in the management of the horse, which he 
apprehended would every moment fall bock with him upon 
the ground, the youth dropped his lance, when instantly th« 
courser pltmged forward, and came again upon his fore legs. 
Whilst in this defenceless situation. Sir Evan, whose passions 
outran bia judgment, heated by the contest and fiill of fiu^, 
was bearing down upon Eustace with the intent by one blow 
to thniat him from off hia horse; when the stranger knight, 
who viewed attentively what was passing, in an instant sprang 
forward with the swiftness of a hawk that darta upon the 
game, and calling aloud, "To the reacue! I'lnconnu to the 
rescue !" he met Sir Evan in the midst of his career, and with 
one blow hurled him to the ground. 

The acclamations were now redoubled, and every tongue 

was eager in expressing astonishment and applause at the 

prowess and dexterity of the invincible stranger; and all 

persona belie vmg that he could be no other than SirBoucieaut, 

they loudly greeted him by that name, exclaiming, " Glory to 

the sons of the bravel Glory to the reacue! Glory to SirBoU' 

t.'" Sir Evan de Foix was too much hurt by this last fall 

capable of again entering the Hats; and the Count having 

red that Eustace had done enough to display his valour 

ns, and that his horse was too little used to the touma- 

to be a proper animal for tildng, he desired that the 

knights who had not yet exercised themselves in the 

hould DOW commence their paaaage of arms. This waa 
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gaUantly accomplished, and amongst the tilters »aa Sir 
Gracien de Foix and the Lord of Coraeae. Much anicietj 
wttB expressed to know if Sir John I'Inconnu would again 
combat in the lists, but he did not; and on being questioned 
W the heralds relative to hia purpose, he haughtily intimated 
that he would not combat where he had no equal in arms. 

The herald, as it waa now past the hour of vespers, furled 
the banners, in token that the tournament was at an end. 
The helmet and arms of Eustace, as this had been hia first essay 
in the liats, were now claimed as the pioperty of the heralM 
and marshals, according to the custom of the field. Theae he 
gave up, and afterwarda redeemed them for a hundred florins 
in gold. The Count de Foix descended from the gallery, and 
ere he quitted the spot, he sent to beg a conference with the 
valiant stranger. Sir John I'Inconnu, who came in obedience 
to the summons. 

"In truth," said the Count addressing him, "fair knight, 
your admirable skill in arms demands our utmost praise, and 
our banquet would be honoured if it were graced by the pre- 
sence of such a nohle knight; let me again entreat you, that 
you will this night viait the palace of (h'thes, and rest in the 

" Accept my thanks for this courtesy," replied the stranger, 
"hut I cannot tarry the night; yet, if you will comply with 
the conditions I shall propose, I will attend you at the ban- 

" I will gladly comply with any conditions you may name," 
answered uie Count; "for in truth, although it is your pleasure 
to be here considered only as Sir John I'Inconnu, there is 
not a person present but thinks as I do, that the valiant Sir 
Boucicaut of France, the first knight in arms these times can 
boast, has this day honoiu'ed our tournament with his presence. 
Let us then have the opportunity of proving how much we 
esteem and honour the valour of a kmght whose fame is the 
glory of chivalry." 

"Again I thank you for your courtesy," said the straneer; 
" but the thanks are given by Sir John I'Inconnu, and by him 
alone. Do not, I entreat you, question me farther, for I am 
under a vow, that will notlet me tarry here nor speak of my 
purposes. If I accept your invitation to the banquet, it mnst 
be on the conditions that you will sufiTer me to appear at it 
armed as I am; that you pass your word I shall freely depart 
without let or hindrance when 1 please; and that you shall 
not insist upon my raising my visor, unless by my free consent. 
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These conditionB suit with my voir, and upOD Buch alone can 
I accept your courtesy." 

" And these, valiant knight," said the Count, " Ehall all be 
accepted. Here, in this preaence, I pledge myself upon the 
honour of a knight to iiilfil every condition you have named. 
We aliall expect your coming at the banquet; till then, adieu; 
and may the Guardian of the hrave hold you still in health 
and honour! Farewell." 
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Zads MacbfA—Yoi htre dbpluni the miith, br 

With no^° admir^^uordet. 

JHocfieiA,— Can such thing] be. 
And DterFome us like b lummer cloud. 
Without QM «[i*ciBl wondeil 



Upon I 
itOieb 



hall, 

decorated with the mast costly aplendour that taste aod mag- 
nificence couli] devise, waa thrown open to the guests, and the 
trtunpet sounded from the castle walla, to tjive notice to all 
kniehts and squires in Orthes to attend the Count at supper. 
in this occasion, numerous tables were ranged through- 
e hall, where thegueata were to be seated accordine to 
their rank and state. I^ese were covered with gold and silver 
plate, placed upon cloths embroidered with gold, and inter- 
mixed with costly vases containing the finest flowers of the 
season. Green rushes strewed the marble pavement, and the 
walla were hun^ with tapestry and fresh houghs of trees; the 
latter being designed to give an appearance of coolness to the 
apartment. Towards the extremity of the hall, a fountain of 
white marble played its sparkling and refreshing waters into 
an extensive basin, surrounded by plants. Vessels of silver 
containing apices and odoriferous perfumes were placed in 
varioua com^artmenta, and the hall was illumbated by waxen 
tapers fixed m silver sconces, and large torches that sent forth 
a broad and red flame. 

The guests who now assembled consisted of the chief nobility, 
knights, squires, and ladies, of the provinces of Beam and 
Foix. Many of the clergy were present, and several knights 
from foreign courta, who had been induced to visit Orthes by 
the proclamation of the tournament. These distinguished 
persons appeared dressed in the most splendid habits, and a 
more noble or striking assemblage of oeauty aud elegance 
could scarcely be imagined. So great was the press, that it 
was with some difficulty the chamberlains and marshals could 
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place the guests according to their degree at the variouB 
tables. 

At the Count's table were seated the Bishop of Foil and 
Beani, Prior Philip, the Lord of Coraase, Sir EspsJgn du Lyon, 



Sir Equitan, polirauivatit d'amour, and the ladies Jan 
Isabel, with the Counteas de la Karosse. A seat at the lower 
end of the board, facing that of the Count, was lefl vacant by 
hia express command, thii being destined for the etrangei 
whom he had invited to the banquet. Sir Ernaut Guillaume 
and Sir Peter de Vaux acted as the chief stewards of the hall ; 
Sir Graden de Foix, assisted hy five other knights, was ap- 
pointed to place the dishes upon the Count's table; Sir Evan 
de Foix was to act as r^arver to his father; Sir Nicholas de 
I'Escalle was to sing the grace; and Sir Eustace the Adopted 
was still to perform his office of cuplwarer to his benefactor. 
Not only were the minstrels of the Count de Foix present, but 
those also belonging to the household of the chief nobles now 
(ueembled; and to the latter, the Count, with his accustomed 
munificence, gave this day as presents, habits formed of the 
richest cloth of gold, trimmed with ermine. 

Towards midnight, the sounds of minstrelsy were heard 
fhim the inner court, and the Count de Foix, gracefully 
attired in robes of crimson velvet, decorated with jewels and 
frimmed with ermine, his fine hair hanging in negligent pro- 
fusion about his ample forehead, entered the hall, with that air 
of dignified aflability which, whilst it excited respect and ad- 
miration, repressed all familiarity of address even in the most 
presumptuous. The Count was preceded by twelve of bia 
chamberlains, who each bore a large and hghted torch before 
him, which they afterwards placed near his table, thus adding 
to the brilliant light of the apartment De Fois tool; his seat 
upon the dais, under the canopy of state, and saluting the 
company with gracious courtesy, entered into conversation 
with those who were near his person. The banquet consisted 
of five services, and as many mtremeU, or plates of daintier 
served before the fruits. Several of the dishes were made in 
allegorical and fanciful devices, intermixed with omamentg of 
gold and the plumage of the finest birds. 

Eustace, whose hnt essay in arms was much praised by 
many of the knights who were present, took his station near 
the Count with that air of diftidence which added the lustre of 



« at the Ixnrd. He was informed 
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ttiat he had not been «eeii since he quitted the Uets in the 
morning, and that no person knen where he vas to be found, 
either in Orthes, or in the neighbouring convenla or inns, 
where it was most Ukely a stranger knight would paaa the 
intermediate time between the hours of the tournament and the 



"It aeema, then," said the Count, "that we must await his 
pleasure, as to the hour of his coming to our banquet. He is 
a moat singular eueat, and eKtraordinBtj indeed must be that 
vow which can tnua induce a man ao brave in arms to shroud 
himself in mystery." 

Scarcely had the Count uttered these words, when tlie sound 
of a trumpet was heard from without, and a herald entered the 
hall and proclaimed the arrival of the stranger. The music 
instantly ceased, a low murmur of voices ran through the 
assembly, and was succeeded by a dead silence. Every eye 
turned towards the entrance, in the anxious expectation to 
witness the'appearance of a man who had excited so much 
curiosity and surprise. 

The stranger entered completed armed, as he bad appeared 
in the lists, save his helmet, his lance, and his shield. By bis 
aide he wore a dagger, and the visor of his basinet was closed, 
so that no one could discern a feature of hia countenance. He 
waa of a tall and majestic stature, strongly limbed, and from 
hia whole demeanour and appearance seemed to be in the 



whither he was conducted by the marabals, with a slow and 
di^ifled step. His head was erect, and he looked around, 
neither anxious nor embarrassed, with the air of one accus- 
tomed to command. The Count arose as he approached the 
dais, and hade him welcome, signing with hia hand to the 
seat that had been prepared for the knight at his own board. 
The stranger bowed in silence, and took hia place. 

A thrilling interest now seemed to possess every bosom. 
Who could the stranger be? Would he partake of the ban- 
quet? To do so he must raise his visor; or would he sit like 
a statue, and only look upon the feast? Was he a man, or a 

Sectre? Could he be Sir Boucicautf Or, if not, uho was Jie? 
leae were questions and conjectures that passed among the 
com^ny in a low whisper or subdued voice, whilst the general 
hilarity and the various topics of conversation, that haa before 
been going on in parlies through the hall, seemed damped and 
silenced by the extraordinary appearance of the stranger, who 
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was now, with all present, the sole interest, the sole subject of 

"Sir Knight," said the Count de Foix, addressing the 
stranger, " we would ask you to do honour to our feast, and to 
taate of these viands, but our promise, not to insist upon your 
raising your visor, without your own consent, forbids ua ta 
intrude our wishes in opposition to your pleasure. We can 
therefore only liope from your own courtesy, that which ours 
forbids us to demand." 

" IJthank you," replied the stranger, " but I cannot taste oF 
the banquet; I have already supped," 

"Already supped!" said Agos de Guisfort to Will of the 
West, who both Blood in attendance near the Count's table. 
"Supped! and with whom, 1 trow ? With the worms; for, by 
my Hilh, he looks just like a marble effigy that has walked off 
a tombstone ; and I do begin to have my doubts if he be man 
or spectre ; for this morning he knocked the young knights off 
their horses more like a tiend than a tilter. By all the powers 
of heaven, now I look at him again, he seems the very coun- 
terpart of that figure of a knight newly set up in the church 
of the Friars Minor." Eustace overheard these last words of 
AgoB de Guisfort, and his eyes immediately turned towards 
the stranger. He looked and shuddered ; for although lie 
could not tell wherefore, yet there was something altogether 
about the air, the armour, and the stature of uie stranger, 
that might in a degree justify Agos de Guisfort's remark, as 
not being wholly void of truth. The extraordinary occurrence 
of the v^il of arms, the resemblance of the Franciscan to the 
late Sir Peter de Beam, and the appearance of this stranger, 
so striking and remarkable, all recurred to his mind, and 
awakened in the breast of Eustace a painful sensation of 
anxious curiosity; for though he knew not why it was so, he 
could not help connecting the presence of the stranger with 
the late events that had so much affected him. 

Impreased with these ideas, his mind became wholly ab- 
sorbed, and he gazed with deep attention upon the armed and 
majestic fi^re that sat almost motionless before him. At thia 
moment Sir Gracien de Foix called to Eustace, who turned 
towards him, and recollecling he had a duty to perform as 
a part of his service to the Count, he stejiped aside, and took 
from the buffet of state a ulver basin and a napkin. Sir 
Gracien held sn ewer of the same material, and advancing 
towards the Count de Foix, Sir Gracien poured the water, and 
Sir Eustace held the basin, whilst the Count washed before he 
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nipped. The aquires and kni^hta in attendance asBiated in 
performing this office to the distinguished guests ; and Eustace, 
impelled by a feeling of interest and curiosity, advanced, and 
extending the basin, offered it to the stranger, that be might 
wash, according to the custom. The knight raised his head, 
and looked attentively upon Eustace. " I shall not partake of 
the banquet," said he; "but yet, gentle youth, 1 will not 
decline thy courtesy;" and with these words he arose, and 
stepping forward, he drew off his steel guantlets and was about 
to dip his hands in the basin, when Eustace started, turned 
pale, and was scarcely able to perform the service he wa« 
rendering; for his eye, quick and observant, in an instant 
was arrested by a ring that the stranger wore upon his right 
hand. Eustace was struck with astonishment, when he ob- 
served it was exactly similar to that one, so remarkable, which 
had been spoken of by the Franciscan, and which the Count 
de Foix had placed upon his hand the day he was created 

"Gracious heaven!" exclaimed Eustace to the stranger, 
" tell me who thou art, and whence came that ring?" 

" Thou art somewhat bold, young man," replied the armed 
figure. " I am not here to answer the questions of any ; and 
for my ring, it is the badge of knighthood; I have worn it 
since the day I first buckled on ray spurs." 

" And my ring of knighthood," said Eustace, with emotion, 
"is the counterpart of thine; it bears the device of a star 
rising from behind a cloud on a field azure. Speak to me 
then, I beseech you." 

" Peace," exclaimed the stranger, " and attend the Count, 
who calls to thee; and for thy ring, remember to fulfil the 
commands of him who told thcc of the time it would be 
placed upon thy hand." 

" Thou Kpeakest of the Franciscan," said Eustace. 

"Peace, again exclaimed the stranger; "nomore — leave 

Eustace obeyed, and lefl the knight, wlio, having washed, 
returned to his seat, and remained silent and motioulesa as 
before. The Count again called Eustace; the youth came at 
the summons, when he was thus addressed by his benefactor. 

"Thou hast perfonned thy service to our armed guest; but 
it is somewhat singular, that men who sup not should wash 
their hands in the bowl. Thou didst hold parley with him. 
What said he to thee?" 

" Nothing, my lord," answered Eustace, somewhat embar- 
rassed by the question. h2 



"Are words then nothing?" obierved the Count; "or are 
they next to nothing, light as the air we breathe ; or art thou 
to piny the mj'gtenoua knighl, in the fashion of our guest? 
What didst thou «a^ to himf" 

" My lord," repbed Eustace, " 1 demanded of the stranger 

"Indeed!" Miid the Count (who was naturally inquisitive 
and prone to suspicion), "that is something singular, that 
tbon shouldst presiune to question one I would not venture 
to interrogate after my pligbted word. Why didst tbou que»- 
tion him?^' 

"From curiosity, my lord," answered the youth. 

"And why shouldst thou he curious?" demanded the in- 
quisitorial Count. 

"The singularity of the stranger's manners and appearance 
made me so," said Eustace, extremely emharrsMed, and not. 
daring to mention the circumstance of the ring, from his re- 
membrance of the injunctions of the Franciscan. 

"And BO," replied the Count, "thou hast the boldness to 
question a stranger knight, who is here present under the pro- 
tection of my promise, that he should not be questioned from 
a mere motive of idle curiosity. Take heed, young man, and 
dare not thus to play with me. Thouhadst some other motive: 
this excuse is but a repetition of the affair of the Franciscan. 
J passed over that in silence from love to thee, but beware 
how you a second time excite euapicion. There are those 
who would blame in us a too easy trust, as much as we con- 
demn a has ty judgment in reproof of seeming wrong. And 
what said the stranger? would he answer thy bold inquiry?" 

"No, my lord," said Eustace, "he told me he was here not 
to be questioned by any one, and bade me leave him." 

"And was that all?' inquired the Count. 

"Nearly so," replied Eustace. 

"Nearly so!" re-echoed De Foix; "then there was some- 

"There might be some other words." 

"What words?" demanded the Count 

"They were but few," repbed the embarrassed youth, who, 
thus closely questioned, was willing to treat the matter in the 
best manner he could, without uttering a falsehood. 

"Then Tou may tiie more easily repeat them," said De 
Foix. "Tell me whsit they were." 

Eustace felt he could not repeat them, without leading to 
•n inquiry from the Count, that mutt end in his declaiing the 
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mollve of Ml cuiioritj respecting the ring, snd the cominuni- 
GBtion of the Fruiciacan; out diadatniiig ta uk faleebood, he 
therefore replied, ''Mj lord, you grieve me by these unkind 
HUpicions. I have done nothing wrong, and I would entreat 
, you to forbear your quesdons." 

"Then," said the Count with energy, "you miut fear those 
Btions. O Euttsce, Eustace! what am 1 to think of this; 

Mnember thy singular and myaterious conduct with the 
Franciscan, on the night of a former banquet. Remember 
too, that this stranger, solely in thy behalf, exerted the extra- 
ordinary skill of his arm; and that thy present evasion (to 
like the fonner) to repeat a simple conversation, must con- 
vince me, that there is something more in this than of ordi- 
nary import, or casual circumstance. I will now forbear to 
question thee farther; but beware, for I shall look to thee 
with en observant eye. I will not suspect lightly, but if once 
I prove thee ingrate or false, as thou art mysterious, the peril 
be on thy own head. And that Franciscan too-~I have never 
seen him since the night of thy vigil of anns, at the banquet ; 
hast thou, Eustace!" 

"My lord," answered Eustace, with perfect truth, "I have 
not spoken to him since that night." 

"No!" cbBcrved Sir Evan de Foix, "for it was on tliat 
night he was to meet thee, after the banquet, at Calvary." 

Eustace looked astonished, abashed, and trembled. The 
Count started with surprise, "To meet thee at Calvary after 
the banquet ! " he exclaimed. " Why, this is more extraor- 
dinary ttian all thy mysteries ; but I will search it out, till 
every cotl and winding of thy way shall be unraveled, and be 
made plun and direct. I will not question thee this night, 
young man; but to-morrow attend me Eustace in my oratory; 
there, with Sir Evan (who, it appears, baa learnt tny myste- 
rious meeting with this Franciscan}, and our worthy Prior 
Philip, we will examine thee, and insist upon a perfect know- 
ledge of all that now seema dark and mysterious." Eustace 
was about Co speak ; but the Count, with evident marks of 
lutger, bade him be silent. 

Thia conversation passed between the Count and Eustace 
at the upper end of the table, where Sir Evan de Foix stood 
to perform the office of carver to his father; the minstrels, 
who had been playing from the time the Count had washed 
by the sounds of their instruments, prevented whet passed 
from being heard by any of the party, except the Prior 
and Sir Evan, who were bo^ very near the person of their 
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lord. KuBtace remained ellent, in obedience to his command, 
the crafty Prior assumed an air of grave concern, whilst Sir 
Evan de Foix Beemed to triumph with inlemal malice, at the 
mischief the few words he liad dropped was likely to work for 
Eustace. 

At this nioment Will of the West, who was a favourite 
minstrel as well as page, took his seal upon a low cushion 
near the dais, and striking the harp with a light and tasteful 
finger, ran through an iiarmonious prelude, and with a clear 
voice, sweetly modulated, sang a favourite Gascon air. 

The Count, who delighted in music, appeared" somewhat 
softened by the melody, and calling to him the page, "Thou 
hast well sung, my young minstrel," said De Foix, "but thy 
roundelay was brief, and one that we have often heard; hast 
thou no ballad, or song of thy own, that may afford our guesta 
the pleasures of novelK' and music combined?" 

"Ah, truly have I!'' answered Will of the West, "many a 
ditty of merry England, that shoidd please and soothe the ear 
of a Gascon lord; and I have a song that I composed myself 
(words and music), in memory of my own dear native country." 

"Then, prithee, let us have thy song William," said the 
Count, " and to help thy voice, thou shalt first taste this cup 
of wine." 

The young page obeyed, and once more touched his harp, 
and sang in the Provencal poetry a song, of which the follow- 
ing may be considered a translation. 

THE PAGE'S SONG. 
Wbat thougb, fur Fiuice, ihy wumer iklea. 

And puriBe blushing Tinea, 
Mar bid our moanlmE Bpirlta rise, 

While tbe tun gobM abiaes; 
Yetauna. nor vines, howeter brigkt. 

As the pure streima, ind colder ligbt, 

Oflhee,mjMtlvewest. 
For tbere. witbia thy sua-girt lale. 

Therein ni J hB»rl™inDt£«r's amlle 
First voke the pulae of joy. 

Looked out. u from ils seal. 
The cillBj-e spire, while pealed the bells. 

Boseg!\uermglnthewe»L 
Though br removed ^m hoine and dells. 
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"Thy song," said the Count, "is something roelancboly; 
but thy voice ia sweet, and thy touch feeling; thou hast well 
performed thy part; and now must our fair damnels enact 
theirs, and declare on whom they are to bestow the prizes of 
this day's tournay." 

Two prizes were destined as the rewards of the tournament; 
the one being a rtcUy enameled sword of Bordeaux steel, 
and the other a dagger of the same description. The judges 
of the field now declared tbat, as there was not sufficient proof 
Sir Evan de Foix had intentionally killed the courser of Sit 
Equitan, be was freed from the iorfeiture of bis arms and 
horse; hut the Count, who was ngidly just In the affturs of 
the field, would not consent that alter such an act he should 
be deemed worthy of being considered a candidate for the 

The judges now agreed that the sword should be awarded 
to Sir Lquitan, and the dagger to the stranger knight, as the 
most skiinil champions whoTiad that day appeared in the lists. 
'I'his judgment being confirmed by the ladies, to whom it was 
referred, the heralds proclumed it throughout the hall, and 
tile minstrels sounded their instruments in Joyous acclama- 

Two esquires now advanced, and offered upon their knees 
the sword to the Lady Jane of Boulogne, and the dagger to 
the Lady Isabel, in order that they might present them to the 
victor knights. Sir Equitan first advanced, and kneehng at 
the feet of the lovely Jane, he received the sword from her 
hand, as the reward of his valour; and whilst he placed it on 
bis side, be renewed his vow to dedicate it to her service. 
The heralds and the minstrels proclaimed aloud this triumph 
of the brave; and Sir Equitan arose from the ground, and 



that of a kiss imprinted on the beauteous lips of the damsel 
who bestows it. Jane, who was above all the petty affecta- 
tions of her sex, with modest dignity granted the privilege; 
and as Sir Bquitan availed himself of it, be gallantly declared 
it was the highest rewu'd he had ever achieved. 'Fhe Count 
de Poix then requsted that Sir Equitan would accept Irom 
him a war-horse superbly caparisoned, in lieu of that which 
bad been slain in the tournament. 

Sir Equitan expressed bis thanks, and now gave place, that 
the stranger knight might advance to receive the dagger from 
the hand of Isabel de GreiUy. 
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"In truth," said AgoB de Guisfort, "there is one part of 
the ceremony this mailed champion muet dispense with, for, 
unless he' raise his visor, the lady wlU nerer consent to be 
bearded by bars of steel; although the kiss would be cold 
enough to pleasure a sister of St. Ursula. Should he bare bis 
visage, there will be one satisfaction at least, to know if he be 
made of flesh or spirit; for although your apectres «alk^ 
__ji :. a tallt b- ' ■ ' ■ - -' ■ 



It too, I never yet heard of their saluting 
either dame or damsel. I wonder if he smell of a grave oi 
not; for look ye yonder, how the Count's dog eyes and growls 
at him as he passes along." 

This was indeed the case, for as the stranger advanced, the 
Count's favourite dog, who was always near his person, un< 
used ID see an armed figure in the banquelrhall, stood up, 
and, eyeing the knight, gave an angry growl, and seemed 
ready to prevent his nearer approach to his master. "Down 
Julian, down 1" exclaimed the Count, speaking to the animal, 
who slunk back, still surly and dissatisfied. 

The stranger turned to Isabel de Greiliy, who, notwith- 
standing her natural gaiety of spirit, felt an undeiinable sen- 
sation of awe and apprehension as he approached. " Lady," 
said he, "I come not to receive from your hand the prize 
which is destined for me, nor do I deem it my desert; I have 
not combated in the lists, how can I therefore claim the re- 
compense of a victor! I did but interfere to rescue a brave 
and mexperienced youth, when he was oppressed by a lawless 
attack, that warred against the noble uses of chivalry. I 
-neither seek nor claim glory; and in thus declining its reward, 
I but leave to that fair hand the liberty of bestowing its 
recompense where it is more justly due." 

" If thy prowess," said the Count, "has astonished us, thy 
modesty in thus declining the prize adds but a greater lustre 
to thy worth; let me then beseech you, noble knight, to be 
yourself the arbiter and judge, and to name the champion to 
whom you deem the prize most justly due." 

The stranger remained silent for a moment, and then 
spoke: "This courtesy," said he, "exceeds my expectation 
and my hope, hut I will not decline it. Yet think not that it 
is modesty makes me refuse the prize, for perhaps, Count de 
Foix. it may be pride. I would leave your court as I came to 
it, without bearing a remembrance that should make me your 
debtor; aad I have neither sought, nor found my equal in 
your lists," 

"That may be," sud Sir Equitan, "and it is poadbla the 
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liats could not offer a knight who was thy equal in skill; but 
there were l^ose who might rank with thee in valour and in 
courage, hadst thou put tbem to the proof." 

The Btraoger looked towards Sir Equitan, but did not 
answer him, — and turning to the Count he said, "My Lard de 
Foix, since I am pennitted to nsme Che victor an whom I 
would bestow the prize, it is here I fix my choice ; uid to the 
young, the brave, the noble, Sir Eustace the Adopted, I 

The Count who, notwithstanding his love for Eustace, had 
long been worked upon in private to suspect him as unworthy 
of his favour, by the arts of the Prior and Sir Evan de Foiz, 
and whose suspicions, thus raised almost imperceptibly, cir- 
cumstanceB had of late unfortunately but too well confirmed, 
now looked angry and displeased; hut he could not retract 
the privilege he had given to the stranger, to name the second 
victor; he therefore reluctantly confirmed the choice. Eus- 
tace advanced, and kneeling, received from the hand of the 
beauteous Isabel the prize of valour. Again the heralda pro- 
claimed aloud thia triumph. 

Eustace would now have claimed the privilege that Jane 
had allowed Sir Equitan on a similar occasion, but his tongue 
faltered, and he looked abashed. 

" Why, young knight," said Sir Espaign du Lyon, " thou 
hast yet received but the half of thy reward, which is scarcely 
thine, till it has been confirmed such by the blushing lips of 
the f^r Lady Isabel ; if thy modesty will not suffer thee to 
claim the privilege, I am willing to act for thee, like a brodier 
in arms, and as thou bast the dagger, a tit emblem of war for 
a young knight, so will 1 take the kiss, as an emblem of peace, 
that may suit well with the calling of an ancient knight." 

laabel smiled at this good'humoured sally of the worthy 
Sir Espaign ; and Sir Eustace, who loved too sincerely to lose 
his fedingB of timidity towards the object of Ilia (m*ection, 
took with unaffected modesty and thrilling emotion, the kiss 
fVom Isabel, that it was his privilege to claim. 

Whilst these ceremonies passed. Sir Evan de Foix, whose 
mind was made up of violent pasuons, and quick, though ill- 
directed feelings, stood silent, and with difficulty repressed some 
outward expression of the malice and indignation that filled 
his heart. Sir Equitan, who was a stranger, almost as mys- 
terious in his conduct as the armed knight himself, and Sir 
Eustace, a mere youth of adoption, who might b« the base- 
bom offipring of a peasant; these had both been preferred 
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before himself; had been honoured; had both received the 
prize: the first, too, had received it from hia betrothed wife; 
to this also, the Count his father had in some measure been 
instrumental, *iis it was he who would not suffer the judges of 
the field to consider his own son even as a candidate for the 
prize. In this frame of mind, and boiling with inward pas- 
sion, Sir Evan was disposed to quarrel with any circumstance 
occasion could present ; and turning to the Prior, he said in a 
subdued voice, " Father, thou who art my sworn friend, canst 
thou witness in cool blood the indignities that are thus heaped 
upon me! Sir Equitan still wears about his arm that white 
scarf, which is stained with hb blood; would that it hod issued 
from his heart! And he has dared too to snatch a kiss from 
the lips of Jane of Boulogne, my affianced wife. Oh! that 
those lips, false as the heart from whose full current thev 
derive their glowing red — Oh! that they could have carried 
with them the poison of the adder, to sting this bold usurper 
even to the death! but I will live to be revenged." 

"Peacel" answered Philip of Avignon; "be content for the 
present, and thy revenge shall but fall the more certain; it 
shall but strengttien and gather force by the delay, to claim 
thepayment of a large, an aecumuiated debt." 

The minstrels now again played, end the guests resumed 
their seats, and continued to partake of the fruits that were 
served at the banquet. After this, wine and spices were 
handed round by the knights and squires in attendance. The 
comfit-box was presented to the Count de Foil by the Lord of 
Corasse, and to a few of the most distinguished persons the 
same compliment was p^d. The stranger also was offered 
this high mark of respect, but he declined it, as he had done 
even' other invitation to partake of the banquet. 

Whilst the minstrels played, the goblet containing hippocraa, 
or the honour cup, was now handed to the company, with the 
accustomed ceremonies. These particularly observed the rank 
and degree of the persons in the order of its being carried 
round. The Count first received the cup from Eustace, and 
having drunk of its contents, he gave it to an esquire, who 
next presented it to the Lord of Corasse, as constable of Foil 
and Beam. After a short succession it was given into the 
hands of Agos de Guisfort, who was dedred by Sir Equitan to 
offer his service, and to aamst in carrying it round; a piece of 
courtesy usual with strangers to offer at the table of a prince. 
Agos presented the cup to his master, who arose and pledged 
the Count de Foix. Sir Equitan retonied the goblet to hii 
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esqiure, who now carried it to Sir Evan de Foix, but he, 
indignant that Sir Equitan had drunk of the honour-cup 
before himeelf, laid ironically to Agos, "Go talte it to thy 
master Sir Equitan; let hira drink." 

" And wherefore ahould I do ao," answered Agos, " since 
he has already tasted of the cup? Do you drinX, now that it 
ia offered to you ; for I am no cup-bearer to sue the favour, or 
to offer it a second time in vain. 

"Thou art not worthy to offer it to me, insolent varlet!" 
said Sir Evan haughtily. 

" Mark thee, Sir Evan de F(HK," answered Agos, " this is the 
second time tiiou hast insulted me; give thv foul names to 
those who may crouch and bear them; but know, tliey will 
not he thus taken hy me. I offer thee the cup; do thou drink 
of it on the instant, or by heaven 1 will dash the contents in 
thy face!"* 

"Thou darest not do so, bold squire," replied Sir Evan. 

"Do not put me to the proof," said Agos, "oritmaybel 
will shew thee an honourable esquire is more than a match for 
the proudest bastard that ever buclded on a sword." 

Su- Evan frowned, and laid his hand upon his dagger ; Agos 
still insisted that he should drink, when Sir Equitan, who was 
near, and overheard what passed, interfered; "What is this 
vain dispute?" said he to Sir Evan, "and why, Agos, art thou 
thus engaged in a war of words?" 

"Thou who art a foreign knight," replied Sir Evan, address- 
ing Sir Equitan, "and unknown to us; thou hast drunk of the 
cup before me, who am the Count's own son." 

"Ay," cried Agos, "thoii art as much the Count's own son 
as his sins are of his own work; but doth tliat make either 
honourable ?" 

" By heaven !" exclumed Sir Evui, " thy insolence is past 
endurance;" and saying these words, he snatched the cup 
from the hand of Agos de Guisfort, "Thou, bold squire, shaft 

"The offence of my esquire," said Sir Equitan, "is not a, 
breach of courtesy; for I having gained the prize of this day's 
toumay, had a right to drink before thee, as well as von 
stranger knight, who, if I mistake not, is more unknown than 
1 may be, for who can tell if he be honourable? and 1, per- 
haps, might take offence at that; for although the stranger 
* ir Ibe reader shonld tbink the conduct of the iquire ImprDbsble, or the 

FroisBBri, toundedon » disiiutp belwepn Sir John Chwidos and Ihe Earl 
of Oxlbcd, concerning light of precedence In drinking at th« bononr-eup. 
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refused to taste of the goblet, yet tt vai hftnded to him ere it 
WB8 presented to me." 

The stranger, upon hearing these words arose, and ed- 
Taucing towards Sir Equitan, said in a low hut Blern voice — 
"Is it BO doubtful then, if I am honourable f and thinkest 
thou. Sir Equitan, that I would suffer thy hps with impunity 
to express the doubt, if we were here on equal terms? but 
know, I only pass thy words in silence, because thou art in ray 
power ; at this moment a word of mine would crush thee to 
. the earth." 

"What!" exclaimed Sir Equitan, "darest thou this to me, 
proud stranger! We both wear a sword, and the court-yard 
of this caslle receives light enough from the moon to shew 
them naked. In thy power, didst thou say! and that thou 
couldat crush me?" 

The stranger made no reply, but calmly turning towards a 
vase that contained flowers, he took from it a lily, and fixing 
his look upon Sir Equitan, he extended to him his hand, and 
presented him with the flower. 

Sir Equitan, whose countenance was before flushed with 
anger, turned pale ai death at the sight of the lily ; he stood 
fixed BB it were to the apot, and casting his eyes upon the 
stranger, in a subdued voice, replied, " I understand thee, and 
thou art indeed honourable; but who art thou, thou mysterious 
beiog, who knowest all things, yet thyself art thus unknown!" 

The stranger returned to hie seat without uttering another 
wwd; and so rapidly had this short conversation passed, and 
in BO low a tone of voice, that no one but Agos de Guisfort, 
who was close to his master, heard what passed between him 
and the stranger. 

Agos now whispered Sir Equitan, " For heaven's sake, make 
the sign of the cross, for certainly yon moving piece of armour 
must be (he devil; yet he seems an honest one too, for he hat 
not betrayed us to the Count ; for should De Foix but suspect 
who thou art, my master, it is most likely our present adven- 
tures would end in the dungeons of this castle. I adi-ised you 
not to venture to this tournament, but the fame of Jane of 
Boulogne's beauty was of more weight than my councils; hut 
since you are here, we must bear us out in the best way we 
can ; and I should be loth to leave Orthes till 1 had paid off 
something of that score 1 owe the rascally proud bastard 

" Fear not," whispered Sir Equitan, in reply to his Esquire ; 
" I have iwoni to bear armi for the Lady Jane, and when 
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once we leave this place to collect our friends in support of 
her cause, we have nothing to fear." 

The Count, who had been eng^ed in conversation with the 
persons about him, obaerved but little of the dispute respecting 
the honour-cup till it waa mentioned to him by Prior Philip, 
who, although not sufficiently near the parties to hear all that 
had passed, atill learned enough to know it had arisen from a 
matter of precedency; a subject viewed with a jealous eye by 
the nobles and knighte of the period, and which oflen changed 
the banquet-scene of revelry into one of quarrel and disorder. 
Some slight account of the affair was now given to the 
Count, who remarked that he was sorry any dispute should 
arise to disturb the harmony of the present hour: "For," 
said be, "we who are here assembled should now be unani- 
mous in OUT feelings, since, for the greater joart of us, we are 
shortly to take arms in one cause, in that of my Lady Jane of 
Boulogne against the Lord of Amiagnac: let us not, then, 
dispute amongst ourselves, and make a meeting of honour-. 
able knights like a wild assembly of free bands such as brawl 
within the Castle of Lourde, like wolves in a den, about their 
savage chief, that prince of thieves, the bold John de Beam, 
and his satellile Basile le Mengeant." 

''John De Beam," said the armed stranger, "may merit 
something better than the titles you bestow upon him, Count 
de Foix i the French at least found he was no craven captain, 
when he maintained the Castle of Loiude after the death of 
his brother Sir Peter de Beam." 

"Sir Peter de Beam was a traitor to me," exclaimed the 
Count, in evident agitation at the mention of bis name. 

" He was not trdtor to thee, nor to any one, Count de Foix," 
replied the stranger; " but a true knight to Edward Prince of 
Wales, for whom he maintained Lourde," 

" Art thou of England, or Wales," said the Count, " that 
thou shouldiit speak thus boldly in his favour?" 

" No matter whence I am," answered the stranger, " I am 
not here to be questioned; but this I dare to be — the friend of 
truthi Therefore, Count de Foix, I tell thee to thy face that 
thou hast belied a tme and loyal knight, whose memory is 
honoured by the brave." 

"Come," said the Count, with an assumed air of mirth, "I 
will not dispute with thee, noble knight; therefore, since thou 
wilt have it so. Sir Peter de Beam shall still be held an 
honourable man, and I will drink a goblet to his memory, if 
thou, stranger, in return, will raise thy visor, and also drink 
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from the bowl to the memory of one who may be as worthy. 
I quaff this cup to the memory of Sir Peter de Beam." 

" I accept the condition," said the strwiget, rising, " give 
me the gobiel." 

The whole company was now riveted in deep attention to 
what waa passing, all eyes eagerly turned towards them, and 
so hushed was ihe assembly that not even a whisper was heard 
to interrupt the least sound that might fall from the stranger's 

He nowadi'anced towards the dais, and coming close up to 
the Count, slood before the chair of state immediatelv facioE 
him, when holding the goblet in one hand, he suddenly raised 
his visor with the other, and darting a fierce look upon the 
Count, he exclaimed aloud — " De Foil, I drink this to the 
memory of thy murdered son!" 

No sooner were these words pronounced by the stranger, 
and the Count liad caught a glimpse of the appalling counts 
nance that stood before him, than he fell senseless back in his 
chair; and although seated beneath a canopy of state, the 
lowest of his vassals might have thought him at this moment 
an object of their pity- 
Motionless, pale, and cold as marble, the Count looked like 
the fixed and monumental image of Sorrow and of Death. 
The whole assembly, that had before been hushed and mut«, 
now burst forth in a confused tumult; the consternation was 
general; exclamations of terror and astonishment were heard 
on every side; some shrunk hack from the presence of the 
stranger with amazement and dread; others put their hands 
before their eyes, as if fearful of witnessing the anger and 
sorrow of the wretched father; for never since the death of 
his son had even the boldest or the most presumptuous of his 
attendants once dared to mention in the presence of De Foix 
the very name of his unhappy son. 

After a short interval the Count recovered his senses, and 
looked around him with a vacant gaze. At lengtii he started 
from his seat, and with bent browa, his eyes wild and haggard, 
sent forth terrible and menacing glances; he grasped his 
dagger, and half drew it from the aheath ; he essayed ta speak, 
but his lips, trembUng and pale, for a moment were Incapable 
of utterance. After a pause, in which De Foix seemed contend- 
ing with the inward workings of his own powerful emotions, 
he suddenly struck the haft of his dagger, and buried it again 
in its sheath. 
"No!" sidd the Count with a distracted ut, "no, that were 
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vain! leave me, thou dreadful vision, leave me! Yet stay — 
if thou wilt have vengeance, I fear thee not. Thy hlood shall 
never rise against me. The boy is dead : I loved him, dearly 
loved him: he was my son, my Uaston; he waa murdered; but 
who shall speak his name, and I but hear it, and live? Leave 
me, thou cruel spectre! thy grave is empty whilst thou dost 
walk abroad to blast the livmg with thy fearful presence." 

The Count looked wildly around : his eye seemed to seek the 
stranger, to whom in his imagination he had made this inco- 
herent address, but the stranger was gone. ' 

"Where is he?" said De Foii; "let him not bring Gaston 
loo from the ^ave to curse me," 

" Remove him gently, " said Sir Espaign du Lyon ; " take him 
to his chamber: this cruel mention of iiis son has worked his 
mind to tVenzy; he speaks the words of distraction. The 
stranger must have quitted the hall whilst in the general con- 
sternation we were engaged with the Count. Beat him softly 
to his chamber; repose can alone restore his disturbed senses. 
Let DO one but Sir Eustace and the chaplain attend him ; he 
silent, and let all present leave the hall. R«Bt, and the still- 
ness of the night, 1 tru^t, will restore our lord to health and 
Eeace. Good night to all; this is a dreadful finish of our 
anquet." 

Tlie Count, hy the direction of Sir Espaign du Lyon, was 

fently conveyed in this distracted state to his chamber. 
ilence and apprehension, wonder and fear, prevailed through 
the castle. The banquet, thus disturbed, was no longer 
thought upon, and the whole assembly broke up and retired 
in disorder. 
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When the banquet was ao abruptly "disturbed by the event 
recurded in the uut chapter, and the assembly had broken up. 

Sir Equitan retired into the garden of the palace, which was 
beautifully illumined with the softened tints of a clear moon- 
light. All was still and tranquil. Soothed by the scene he 
now contemplated, and refreshed by the air that lightly stirred 
the leaves ol the surrounding trees, Sir Equitan had leisure to 
reflect upon the extraordinary events of the banquet, and upon 
his own hazardous condition: for althoueb, at Orthes, he 
passed under a name that was often gallantly assumed In 
times of chivalry, (hat of Poursuivant <r Amour, he was well 
aware that the enmity which subsisted between his house and 
that of the Count de Foix would involve himself in imprison- 
ment, and perhaps even in death, should the Count discover 
who he really was before he left his court. 

A martial spirit that frequently made the young IniKhta 
despise hazard and danger, ttom the desire of displaying ueir 
valour in a tournament, and the fame of Jane of Boulogne's 
beauty, had been the inducements that tempted Sir Equitan to 
dare to visit Orthes, unknown to any one of his family or 
attendants except Aeos de Guisfort, whom be had selected as 
the companion of tnis adventure, from a knowledge of his 
fidelity and courage; and although Agos was of a hot and 
testy temper, a man of rough and uncouth manners, more 
accustomed to the exercises of the field than of the court, yet 
he was descended from a noble house, and looked to receive 
the honour of knighthood from the highest quarter. 
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Before Sir Equitan vudted Orthes, his imagination was 
strongly excited by the report! he had heard of Jane of 
Boulogne's charms. Me was prepared to receive a deep in- 
preasion IVom her presence, and since his residence at the 
castle that impression had been confirmed by the powerful 
influence of youthful passion. Now that the tournament was 
over, he knew he ought to leave Orthes, especially ai he had 
resolved to repair to a neighbouring castle, in order to use his 
influence, which he believed there to be great, to ohtain some 
men-at-arms to assist him in support of her cause. Yet Sir 
Equitan scarcely knew how to tear himself away from the 
object of his adoration; and although he had resolved here- 
after to endeavour to gain the hand of the lovely Jane, yet, in 
the present state of affairs, it was only the desperate resolution 
of a young man in love, who, blinded by affection, believes 
things impossible may be probable. Whilst Sir Equitan was 
in the garden, he reflected upon all these circumstances 
exactly with that partiality of examination persona use when 
reflecting upon any subject they are canvassmg, apparently to 
gain the support of their reason, while in fact tliey appeiu to 
nothing but their feelings and their passions. 

Still, the mind of Sir Eijuitan was not so wholly absorbed 
but that he also thought with anxious cuiiosity upon the ex- 
traordinary mention of the Count's murdered son, and the 
dreadful effect it had produced on the unhappy father. He 
now remembered the promise of Sir Espaign du Lyon, that he 
would, at some convenient time, repeat the detail of that 
melancholy story, whatever it might be. Impatient to be 
satisfied on so interesting a subject, Sir Equitan resolved to 
seek Sir Espaign, end for that purpose he was returning to- 
wards the palace when he met the worthy knight crossing the 
court-yard of the castle. Sir Equitan begged of him an 
audience in the garden, when after some mutual expressions 
of wonder and surprise at what had passed at the banquet, the 
ancient knight consented to repeat to Sir Equitan the story 
which he was so dewrous to hear. 

"Let lis retire," said Sir Espugn, "to yonder arbour; there 
we shall be undisturbed; this is a delightful night; the moon 
shews distinctly every silvered leaf that trembles in the breeze ; 
there is a stillness, a solemnity in the hour, that suits well with 
what I, alas I have now to relate. God, who knows the heart 
of man, can jud£e with what feelings I shall Utter the sad 
det^ of this ceJamity — the death of a youth who was the 
delight of every <me. I could not bear to t^ak it whilst the 
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least object jarred upon my feelings; and the melancholy 
ni^ht, pale and eober, better suils with the temper of my 
mind at such a moment than the broad sunshine of the cbeer- 

Th^ both retired to the arbour, and after a pause, in which 
Sir Esp^gn seemed to summon up a more than ordinary degree 
of refiolutioD, he thus commenced his narrative. 

" The Count de Foiz, in early life, married the sister of the 
king of Navarre, a lady endowed with virtue, wisdom, and 
beauty; but unfortunately the happiness of their union was 
frustrated by the ill conduct of the king, and for some yeara 
past the Count and Countess have lived separated from each 
other. The cause of this separatian arose from the following 



" The king 

security for the ransom of the Lord d'AlbreEh, whom De Foix 
held in prison for the sum of fifty thousand francs, which was 
to be the purchase of his liberty. De Foix received the word 
of the king as a pledge of security, and the Lord d'Albreth 
was set free; andalthough he forwarded to the king of Navarre 
the amount of his ransom, that monarch never had the justice 
to pay it to the Count. This occasioned continual dissension 
between them; and the lady, who was anxious for the honour 
of her house, made the best excuse the could frame for her 
brother to her husband, and oSered herself to go to the king 
of Navarre, and never to return without the ransom, 

" The Countess de Foil failed in her mission, and not daring 
to return to Orthes, she continued at the court of her brother. 
The Count de Foix now believed that his wife was in league 
against him, and openly expressed the hatred he bore her. In 
truth, she was innocent, but afraid to return, for she well knew 
the cruelly of her husband towards any one with whom he 
was dis|>leased. 

" This was the unhappy state of affairs, and thus separated 
did the Count and Countess live, when their son Gaston, who 
was a line youth, the very image of his father in person, with 
the virtue and sweetness of his mother in disposition, grieved 
at the separation of his parents, resolved to visit his mother 
and his uncle, in the hope to be the means of bringing about 
a reconcihation with the Count. On his arrival at Navarre, 
he was received with honour, and magniticently entertained 
by the king. For some time Gaston remained with his motlier, 
and when about to bid her adieu, he implored her to return 
with him to Orthes ; but the Countess ret\ued to do so, with- 
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out her lord's consent. Gaston quitied his mother, and went 
to take leave of his uncle at Pampeluna. The lung kindly 
entertained him, and before Ha departure made him rich and 
costly preaents; but the last gift was the cause of his death, 
as I, alaa! must now relate. 

"When the youth was on the point of setting out, his uncle 
carried him into his own chamber, and presenting him with a 
bag full of a certain ponder, which was of a most pernicious 

Juality, ' Gaston, my fair nephew,' said the King, ' wilt thou 
what I am about to enjoin thee i Thou aeest how unjustly 
the Count de Foix hates ms wife, who is thy mother, and who 
being also my sister, it pains me as much as it should thee, to 
see it. Tell me, dost thou love thy mother, Gaston ? ' 
" ' Ay, truly do I,' answered the boy. 

" ' And woiildst thou wish, Gaston, to reconcile thy father 
to herr 

'"Ay, indeed I would,' said the youth; 'for I love my 
mother; she is so good and gentle.' 

"'Then,' replied the crafty King, 'observe me, Gaston. 
On thy return to Orthes, when thou ihalt carre before thy 
father, take but a small quantity of this powder, and strew it 
upon the meat which is destined for his table ; but take heed, 
let no one observe thee, else would the powder lose its won- 
drous virtue ; for on the instant that the Count shall taste of 
it, he will be impatient for the presence of his wife, and then 
will be speedily cause thy mother to be sent for to bun, and 
they will love each other Bom that hour with unfeigned affec- 
tion. Your duty, Gaston, should make you anxious to accom- 
plish such a happy purpose; but take heed, be secret; for 
know, this powder was compounded by one whose art could 
fethom the depths of nature in aU her mysteries. He was a 
great astrologer and magician; and if thou be heedfld, thy 
work shall have a prosperous issue.' 

" The youth, who implicitly believed every thing the king 
had told him, took especial care of the bag tHat contained the 
precious powder; and bidding adieu to his uncle, returned to 
Orthes, where he was received with delight by his fond and 
doating father. It was usual in the palace of De Foil, that 
GaAton and his brother, the bastard Evan, should sleep together 
in the same chamber: they were much of an age and stature, 
wore similar habits, and followed the same pursuits. Now it 
chanced that in their sleeping chamber their clothes became 
mixed together, and Evan took the coat that belonged to 
Gaston. Evan, who was naturally malicious, and envious of 
N 2 
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bis brother, observed the powder in the bag, and demanded of 
Gaston why he wore it every day in Ills habit near Ids breart. 
Gaaton would not reply to the queation, but insisted Evhii 
should return to him Us coat. Evan threw it at him, and 
Gaston put it on ; but he remained pensive and melancholy 
throughout the day. 

" A ehort time after, Ihe providence of God, which waa 
evident in this instance to preserve the life of our lord the 
Count, now shewed itself in a most signal manner; for the 
youthliil brothers quarreled with each other whilst playing at 
tenuis, and Gaston struck Evan a blow on the ear. Evan ran 
with hia complaint to the Count, who, on seeing him in tears, 
asked what was the matter. 

'"In truth,' cried Evan, 'Gaston has Rtruck me; but be 
deserves a chastisement more than I.' 

"'For what cftusel' inquired the Coimt, who was naturally 
alive to suapicion. 

" 'On my word,' Bud Evan, 'since his return tcmn the king 
of Navarre, he wears a has of curious powder concealed in 
fats habit near his breast; I know not for what puipose, ex- 
cepting thai he has told me an idle story about his mother'* 
shortly returning hither; that you would seek it, and love her 
more than ever. 

' ' ' Peace, ' sdd the Count, ' and be sure you keep what you 
have just told me secret. Breathe it to no man living, and 
especially beware of Gaston,' 

" Evan promised to obev. The Count remained alone tiD 
the hour of dinner, when he appeared moody and thoughtful. 
His favourite son Gaston always placed the dishes before him, 
and tasted the meats at his table. As' soon as he had served 
the first dish, in the usual manner, the Count suddenly looked 
upon him, and observing the strings of the bag hanging from 
the breast of his jerkin, De Foix's uidignation arose, and call- 
ing t« Gaston, he swd, 'Come hither, 1 would speak to thee.' 
The youth advanced towards him, when the Count, tearing 
open his vest, and thrusting hia hand into his bosom, cutaway 
the bag with the knife which he held. 

"The poor boy, alarmed and astonished at this actdou, 
remuned silent, and pale, and trembling with fear. He stood 
before his father with a concision that was deemed a proof of 
his guilt The Count opened the hag, that contained the pei^ 
nicious drug, and strewing some of the powder upon a slice of 
bread, he gave it to one of his dogs. No sooner had the 
animal eaten of it, dian his eyes glared convulsively, he fell, 
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and instantly expired. The anger of De Foix now rose to a 
fearful height, and Bpringing from hia Beat, be rushed towards 
his Bon wittt the knjte he held in his band, and would have 
struck him to the heart, had not those present interposed. 
■For heaven's sake, my lord,' said they, 'be not thus rash; 
inquire into the truth of this aSair, befiw* you offer harm to 

"The first words uttered by the Count were in his native 
Gascon tongue, for he was too angry to speak French. 
'GaatonI' he exclaimed, thou false knave! thoii trtutorl for 
thee, and to enlarge thy inheritance, have I made war. For 
thee am I cursed by kings and nations. I have borne myself 
xallantly against them for thee, sjid thou wouldst murder mel 
But thou art an ingrate wretch, unfit to live, and the hand of 
thy father shall do theejustice ; for with this blow shalt thou 
die on the instant!' T^e Count again rushed forward, and 
would have slain bis son ; but the knights and squires again 
interposed, saying, ' Oh, my lord, forbear ! spare Gaaton ! 
You have no other child: let him be imprisoned, whilst you 
examine into this affair.' 

"'Well,' replied the enraged Count, 'let him be cast into 
the dungeon ; and look that be be well guarded, and forth- 
coming at my command.' 

"The youth was then taken, pale and trembling, from the 
presence of his father; and as he quitted the hall, he looked 
towards him, with the tears of affection standing in his eyes, 
and said, ' O my lord ! I weep not for my own danger, but for 
the sorrow I feel that I have lost my father, for 1 have no 
longer his love.' Gaston was then removed to the dungeon, 
where he was coniined. The Count caused many of the ad- 
herents and attendants of bis son to he arrested, on suspicion 
that they were concerned with him in this affair, and not less 
than fifteen persons were tortured and put to death. 

" This sad event deeply affected the Count. He could take 
neither comfort nor repose; and assembling together at Orthes 
all the clergy and nobleB of Foix and Beam, he made them 
acquainted with the guilt of his son, and with his intention to 
punish him with death. They replied to this declaration, 
* My lord, we will not that Gaston should suffer death, for he 
is your only lawful son, the natural heir of these provinces, 
and you have none other.' When De Foix found that his 
council was in favour of Gaston, be hesitated, and thought it 
would luSiciently punish bis son to confine him for a few 
months, and then to send him into foreign parts Ull this sad 
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affair should be forgotten. He therefore broke up the meet- 
ing; but the memberH of it 'would not quit the castle till the^ 
had obtained the Count's promise to spare the life of Gaston, 
BO great was the love they entertained for the youth. 

" But this' promise, alas! waa fruitleBs; for the Count had 
caused his son to be confined in a room of the dungeon vhere 
there was little light. There he remained in a state of the 
deepett melancholy for many days. He would scarcely taste 
of tlie food that waa daily brought to him, hut threw it care- 
lessly aside. It has been said that, sl^er his decease, all the 
viaitda were found untouched, ao that it is almost incredible 
how he could have subsisted for so long a time. 

"There were many persons who dearly loved Gaston, and 
who would gladly have attended him; but the Count would 
not allow any one to remain with him in the dungeon to cheer 
and comfort the hours of his confinement; so that quite 
broken-hearted, and heedless of life, the youth gave himself 
up to despair, and did not ao much as put off the clothes with 
which he entered his dark prison. He became a prey to 
melancholy; for afUr the repeated declarations of his inno- 
cence, Gaston did not expect so much harshness fVom hia 
father. He would weep bitterly, and curse the hour he was 
bom, and bewail that such should be his end. 

" On the day of bis death, food was served to Mm, as usual ; 
and those who brought if said, 'Gaston, here is meat for you;' 
hut he heeded them not, and only answered, 'Put it down.' 
On looking round the dismal apartment, the keeper of the 
dungeon observed, that all the food he had brought for some 
days was untouched. He spoke to Gaston again, but the poor 
boy would only hang down his head in silence. The keeper 
then shutting the door of the dungeon, went straight to the 
Count. 'My lord,' said he, 'for God's sake, look to your son, 
for he is starving himself to death in prison. I do not think 
he has tasted any food since his confinement, for I observe all 
that I brought to him lying still untouched.' 

"The Count was angered at hearing this, and without 
listening to another word, hastily left his apartment for the 
prison of his son. Oh, unhappy Gaston! Sweet boy; in an 
evil hour did thy wretched father seek thee; for he happened 
to have in his hand at that moment a small knife with which 
he had been paring his nails, when, pushing aside the tapestry 
that hung before the entrance of the dnnpeon, in the heat of 
hia paaaion, either by accident or haste, the Count struck hie 
son on a vein of hia throat, aa he exclaimed, 'Ha! GaatOD, 
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traitort why wilt thou not eat?' and without Rtaying another 
moment, De Foiz left the priaoD, and returned to hia apart- 

"The youth was alaimed at the presence of hu father, and 
WHB withal BO weak from Uisting, that he fell to the ground the 
instant he Teceired the blow. The pmnt of the fatal knife 
had severed a vein in the neck. He felt the wound, and 
seeing the hand by which it was inflicted, he but exclumed, 
'My father!' and the poor boy turned upon his side and died. 

" Scarcely had the Count reached his aparteent when bis 
attendants followed him in almost breathless haste, and rush- 
ing into his presence they distractedly said, 'My lord, Gaston 
is dead.' 'Dead!' exclaimed the Count 'Yes, God help us!' 
said the keeper, ' he is dead : sliun by your hand.' The Count 
would not believe it, but sent one of bis knights to visit the 
dungeon. The knight returned; but the Count only looked 
upon him, and judging of bis news by his sad countenance, 
he rushed from the apartment to the prison, and throwtng 
himself upon the ground by tbe body of his murdered son, he 
Krasped his hand that was yet warm, and burst forth into 
bitter exclamations of sorrow and repentance. ' Ha, Gaston, 
my ton!' said the Count, ' what a sad business is this for thee 
and me! And art thou dead, my Gaston, dead? No, thy 
hand is warm ^et, and thy lips seem to sraiie upon me ; but 
no, they are livid, and thy hand falls heavy to the ground. 
Oh, in an evil hour didst thou visit thy mother at Navarre! 
Never, never again, shall I know peace till I rest beside thee 
in the grave ! Oh, Gaston ! could I but give thee life again, I 
would pour out my blood to reanimate thine; but it cannot be 
— Oh, Gaston, my son ! my son !' 

" The Count then looked fixedly upon the corpse of his 
child, end embraced it again ani agam, and turned it from 
side to side, as if he could not be satisfied but that some spark 
of life remained. The wretched father was at length removed 
from the dead body, and carried to hii own chamber. He 
then ordered his barber into his presence, and had his head 
shaven quite bare. He caused himself and all his household 
to be habited in black; with bU other outward expresnons of 
the deep sorrow that filled his heart 

" The corpse of the youth was laid upon a bier, and carried 
with tears and lamentations to the church of the Augustine 
Friars, in Orthes, where he was nobly interred. For some 
time after this the Count would admit no one into his pre- 
sence; and from the period of his return into pubUc life, his 
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1 were marked with their peculiarity and the strange 
ciutams he ia wont to practiie. From that hour to the present 
the Count commanded that no person, on pain of death, ihould 
dare to mention in his presence the name of either the Coun- 
teu or of hie lamented son ; and that the affiiir should not 
be made the subject of conversaition with any of his court. 
On the ere of St Nicholas it is his practice to visit in deep 
pensnca the tomb of his son ; who, although scarcely spoken 
of by any one in this castle, is still remeinbered, loved, and 
regretted by us all." 

Sir Eqnitan listened with deep interest to this melancholy 
narrative of the death of the young Gaston de Foix : whatever 
were hu thoughts respecting the conduct of the Count, he 
ibrbore to animadvert upon it to Sir Espaign du Lyon, who 
was blindly attached to hia lord, both from length of service 
and early affection ; but Sir Espaign could not avoid thinking 
that if the Count could have been thus cruel towards his own 
son and his adherents on hare suspicion only, what would he 
be towards himself, should De Foix discover who the disgtused 
Poursuivant d' Amour really was! These thoughts occupied 
his mind; and the worthy old Sir Espaign was so much a£[bcl«d 
by the recital he had just finished, that he felt little disposed 
for farther conversadon, and both the knights returned rilent 
and melancholy to the caatle. 
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An plUM Out the eye of b«Tn) vigitt 
Are to a viw maa TKiiiq uid bappy haveiis t 
Te^ch thy necBsritj^o reason thui; 
Thore ii QO ilrlue like neceasitj. 
TMoknotlhe kinE did banish tW, 
But thou the king : woe dolh the bearier ^t, 
Where It cetcelces it Ij hut rslnlly h«ine, 
(io u;— lient thee forth to puicbue baaour. 
And not the king exiled thee. 

Sruifraes. 

Upon the morning after the banquet, the Count de Foix arose 
in a thoughtful and disturbed state of mind ; his haggard look», 
the paleness of his countenance, and the wild glance of his 
eye, plainly spoke the agitated state of his feelings sod that 
he had found but little repose during the night. His manner 
waa hasty and abrupt when he spoke, and so wholly abstracted 
was he when silent, that he seemed almost unconscious of the 
presence of his attendants. Till the Count himself broke 
dience none dared interrupt him by the utterance of a single 
word. To an observant eye it was evident that something 
more tlian the shock De Foix bad received from the crud 
mention of his son at this moment preyed upon hia mind; his 
manner expressed a restless anxiety, on uncertainty of pur* 
pose. Sorrow, when it proceeds frW a cause for which there 
IB no remedy on this side the grave, however frantic in the 
first bursts of feeling its expression may be, is yet of a fixed 
characCerj its griefs are deep, and its general nature that of 
settled melancholy; for it partakes not of that restless anxiety 
of mind which is ever varying ita sutferings, tormented by 
the thousand dreadful imaginations of suspense, vacillating 
between hope and fear. 

The Count's distress was apparently of this description : on 

Suitting his bed, he walked tor some time up and down his 
bamber; he then advanced towards the window, threw it 
open, and leaning upon his arms, contemplated the view before 
hun. At this moment Sir Espaign du Lyon entered the room, 
and going (^ to the Count inquired after his health in the 
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tuual msnnet, but so as not to notice tbat anything more than 
ordinary had occurred to affect it. De Foix only bowed in 
reply, and contdniied hia stedfast e&xe upon the scene before 
him. Sir Espaign, anxious to lead him into conversation, now 
noticed some object that was passing without doorg, aa they 
looked from the window. To this notice the Count only 
replied by the inquiry of " Where is it?" evidentiy shewing 
by such an inquiry that, although his eye was fixed upon 
external objects, his mind saw nothing of them, and that it 
was employed upon the intense contemplatioa of some scene 
of its own creation of deep interest, which was painted in 
strong characters upon his imagination. 

Sir E^aign now turned towards a table, where ftiiits and 



e had been served for the Count, should he choose t« 
s of them. The ancient knight poured out a cup of < 
d begged the Count to pledge him. De Foix took the goble^ 



choose to par- 
1 cup of clary, 



and haatdy drank of its contents ; he dten threw himself 
a chair near him, and placing the cup upon the table, con- 
tinued to hold it, and to look upon i^ brim with the same 
fixed and vacant gaze ; whilst with the other hand be played 
with a fruit leaf that he bad snatched from the dish. Atlenrth 
he started up, and suddenlv bid every one but Sir Etpaign 
leave the room. His attendants obeyed, and the Count and 
his ancient servant were left alone together. De Foix now 
seemed anxious to apeak, and to enter into a conversation that 
he yet knew not how to commence; be felt embarrassed; and 
his eyes, still bent towards the ground, seemed to avoid meet- 
ing tliose of the worthy knight. 

After a pause, in wluch he appeared to be makmg an effort 
to summon resolution suEBcient to speak, be said in a solemn 
voice, " Sir Espaign, I shall thank you to direct my chaplain 
that an order may be given to say a mass for the repose of 
the soul of Sir Peter de Beam in the church Of the Frian 

" I will, my lord," replied the knight. 

"You may leave me now, Sir E^ugn," s«d the Count, 
moumtuUy; "for I could wish to he alone." 

Sir Espaign rose to obey the Count, and taking up his 
hood, was advancing towards the door to quit the chamber, 
but on looking back upon De Foix, hii haggard countenance 
so forcibly struck Uie attendon of his faithAu servant, that be 
knew not how to leave him. Sir Espaign truly loved hia 
maateri fen' although De Foix was violent in his passions, and 
at times capable i^ acts of cruelty, yet there was about him 
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towards his attendants (when they had been bo fortunate aa 
never to have displeased him) that affability of address and 
generosity of conduct which made him dearly and universally 
Beloved by them. Sit Espaign placed hb band upon the latch, 
but still fingered, "When, my lord," said he, "is it youi 
pleasare I should again attend you?" 

" Never, perhaps," answered the Count briefly, but in a 
tone of such deep sorrow that it quite overcame the old knight, 
who forgot in the sorrow of De Foix, that he was his master, 
and only thought upon him as his friend. Actuated by these 
feelings, be no longer remembered the ceremony of distance, 
and advancing towards the Count, he said in the kindest 
manner, " Oh, my dear lord, say not so to me, do not break 
my heart; I cannot, I will not leave you thus. I have lived 
with you wnce you were a hoy, I have shared all your enjoy- 
ments, and have become what I am by your bounty, and I- 
will not leave you in the hour of your emiction. Speak to me 
then, I beseech you, and perhaps I may afford you some 
comfort" 

" No," answered De Foix, " I have nothing to say." 

" When you were a boy," replied Sir Espaign, "you would 
tell out all your griefi to me, and I never turned a deaf earto 
them; but you are a man now, and I am old and foolish" 
(the tears came into the eyes of the knight aa he spoke), " yet," 
added be, " speak to me, or not, do as you list, but I will not 
leave you thus, even if you chide me." 

There is something in the tenderness of real sympathy that 
acts directly upon the heart, and is better understood than ell 
the respectful forms of condolence the lowest homage could 
oifer to a prince. The Count, whose pride would not have 
bent to acknowledge himself indebted to the sympathy of the 
greatest monarch that ever wore a crown, felt subdued and 
overpowered by the pity of his faithful servant; he no longei 
thought of what he ought to seem, but of what he was — an 
unhappy man, and grasping the hand of Sir Espaign du Lyon 
with utection, he pressed it to his bosom and burst into tears. 

"Oh, my dear lord," said Sir Espaign, "I cannot, indeed 
I cannot, bear to see you thus ; is there any service I can do 
you, that may afford consolation, or that can in any manner 
alleviate your affliction t " 

"No," replied the Count, "you can do nothing: bull 
thank you, worthy Sir Espaign, there is some comfort in your 
affection, for I find there is one creature Hving who is true to 
me, who would not curse my memory." 
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"One creature Imng who is true to you!" exctaiiued Sii 
Eepaign. " Oh, there are maDy, there are thousand* in Foix 
uid Beam who daily bleu the name of their prince, aa they 
would a father's." 

The Count shook hie head. " I am not," said he, " worthy 
the name of a father!" 

Sir Eapaign du Lyon, who instantly saw that the Count 
bad caught at the word father, and appHed it to himself in 
reference to his deceased son, was sorry he had used the 
expression, and exclaimed, " Oh, my lord, do not think of the 
past, I beseech you ; we are all creatures of irailty, and we 
ought, instead of making fruitless reflections on the poat^ to 
trust in God's mercy for the future." 

"Thoumavst," said the Count, "for thou canst look back 
on thy past life witbout the remembrance of an act that should 
shadow the evening of thy days; thy sun will set bright and 
tranquil, with the promise of a glorious morrow in eternity, 
whilst mine must sink in dark and lowering clouds." 

" Dismiss these melancholy thoughts, I entreat you," replied 
the Knight: "lam no churchman to speak the words of Holy 
Writ, or I might say, diat we should all hope for comfort at 
our end, else had the blessed Son of Maiy died in vain; for 
who shall search his heart, and say with truth, for him no 
Saviour need have expired on the cross!" 

The Count assented, but something still seemed to prey 
upon his mind; he uttered a few short sentences, looked at 
Str Espaign, arose, walked towards the window, and again 
resumed his seat. "My dear lord," sud Sir Espaign, who 
noticed this uneamnesa, " I am an old man, and have seen 
much of this world's sorrow as I have journeyed through life, 
but I have ever found that ills the most painfU in their 
nature, become somewhat easier to bear, when they are 
imparted. Sorrow ia always a disease, but secret sorrow preys 
Upon the vitals, and like the cankerworm consumes the very 
thins that feed^ It. Yet I say not this to intrude upon j^our 
eotmdence; I would only seek to know your grie^ that I might 
lighten the burden hy sharing it with you." 

" Sir Espaign," replied the Count, " I am not wont to share 
my grieb wi£ any man, and still lets would I with thee; for 
I would rather add to thy comforts than help to load thy age 
with Btffrow; but this seems, I know not how, an hour of con- 
fidence between us, such an hour as I have not felt for many 
years, let I have not foreotten times long past, when I 
played round thy knees as « ttoy." 
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" Dear my lord," said the venerable man, " you are still a 
boy to me, and if there i« anything in my advanced age that 
may plead in excuse for my boldneH, let it be my esperience 
and affection." 

" Sir Espaigii," continued the Count, " did you last night 
mark the extraoTdinary conduct of the Btrangerr* 

" Indeed I did, my lord." 

" Can you tell," inquired the Count, " by what means he left 
the castle r* 

" No," replied the Knight; "although I made strict inquiry 
of the warders, and of the ^iiard, no man could give any 
account of him, or that he had passed their watch. "- 

"It is most strange," said the Count, Ihoughttully; "the 
whole circumstance is involved in inicrutable mystery." 

" It ia so," replied Sir Espaign ; " and I was grieved to see 
the stranger's conduct: he drank from the cup with the malice 
of a fiend." 

" Ay," cried De Foil, looking around him, while he added 
in a voice of strong emotion, " and he might have beea one, 
for be was more than human." 

" More than human !" re-echoed Sir Espaign. 

"Ay, more than human," rejoined the Count, "for when 
he suddenly lifted the visor that concealed his face, think what 
were my sensations when I beheld the countenance of Sir 
Peter de Beam standing before me," 

"Impossible!" exclaimed Sir Espaign, "it is impcadble! 
for I beheld Sir Peter de Beam after his death, and I saw him 
then, cased in his armour by my own people, and so home to 
the church, and buried as a knight shnuTd be. This resem- 
blance to Sir Peter de Beam must have been the result of 
your own imagination, prepared by the conduct of the stranger 
to expect something extraordinary ; ao that a casual likeness 
was fashioned by you into the identity of hia person." 

" No," said the Count, " it was no fancy, and I was neither 
mad nor fearftil, but presumptuous. I scornfully drank to the 
memory of Sir Peter de Beam— and I tell you again in the 
sobriety of truth and perfect reason, that his countenance last 
night stood before me." 

" It is impossible !" again exclaimed Sir Espiugn. 

" It ia true," replied the Coimt, " true as that Omniscient 
Judge, before whose tribunal he seemed by his presence to 
warn me that I must shortly appear." 

" Then was it nothing human you beheld,"said Sir Esptugn; 
" and henceforth will I believe as very sooth, even the tales of 
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Bpirits that the nurses told me when I could only liap my 
wonder. If this be true, all things are posajbte." 

" It is true," replied De Foix; " and now you know why I 
am thua unmanned. You may believe, Sir Eapaign, that I 
am not one apt to feel fear, or to take wild alarms from a 
mere imagination. I fear to meet no man hving, but my very 
soul shrinks beck appalled from a visitation of the dead ; and 
of all the powers that are permitted to inhabit earth, heaven, 
or hell, 1 should perhaps most fear the restless spirit of the 
injured Sir Peter de Beam." 

"This mystery," said Sir Rspaign, "is almost beyond 
heLef : I «an suggest nothing that may throw the least light 
upon a subject wrapped in such obscmity, and I can only trust 
to Him who rules aUke the way of the hving and of the dead, 
that this dark providence m^ end in mercy." 

" I have too," said the Count, " many other eriefs that 
oppress me; Eustace has much displeased me ; Ihave sum- 
moned him this morning into my presence, and I would speak 
with Father Philip ere he come ; for the present farewell. Sir 
Espaign, I entreat you repeat to no man the subject of our 
discourse." 

The knight promised to fulfil this injunction, and quitted 
the Count; Philip of Avignon soon after entered the apart- 
ment. The Prior gravely saluted the Count, and glanced hut 
his eye upon him to judge by his countenance of the present 
state of the mind of De Foix, for Philip was ' a great observer,' 
one that looked quite into ' the hearts of men : ' he well knew 
there were those, who, although fearless of human power, and 
callous to the dictates of reason, when opposed to their own 
passions, yet could feel the sting of conscience, smart, wince, 
and for a while repent, at the alarm called up by the terrors 
of superstition. Such he knew was the Count : the Prior had 
welt observed what passed at the banquet; and the incoherent 
words uttered by De Foix in the distraction of the moment, 
had been noted and considered by Philip, with the intent to 
turn them to account. 

"My son," said be, speaking as he entered the chamber, 
"for I now address you, not as the lord of these provinces, 
but as my spiritual son, 1 know well the grief you feel for the 
events of last night, and I come to offer consolation. If some 
remembrances have been awakened that lead to remorse, 1 
pity you, and wovUd dictate the remedy." 

The Count looked proudly upon the Prior. The real sym^ 
pathy of Sir Espaign du Lyon had meltod hie soul (o tears, 
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but the mention of pit; from the unfeeling Prior only flushed 
his cheek wilh anger. "The aflair of last night," he replied 
sternly, "is no license that my former orders should be dis- 
obeyed. There is one subject which not even you, father, 
must dare to mention in my presence. I wished to see you 
wily concerning Eustace — be has displeased me." 

" Indeed," replied Philip, affecting surprise, " I grieve that 
be should be such an ingrate, for surely he is bound to you 
bv every lie of duty; yet ( own I have observed that about 
Eustace which maies me fear his loyalty." 

"Have you observed this?" said De Foix; " speak plainly 
then, what h it makes you fear himl" 

"My lord," answered the Prior, "I do not like the task, 
and I would rather your own clear judgment, than my prudent 
counsel, might shew you the danger of trusting one whose 
birth and connexions are entirely unknown to you — a very 
mystery. Eustace is young, and of strong passions. Shotdd 
any powerful motive influence him, the confidence with which 
you have ever treated him, his being near your person, and 
the knowledge he possesses of your imairs, might, if betrayed, 
work the ruin of them all; and 1 fear Eustace has some con- 
nexiona of a strange and mysterious character, of which he 
oould not give a direct and plain account." 

This speech alarmed the Count, and again awakened Ms 
suspicions. The Prior continued to work upon the mind of 
De Foil by dark insinuations, and at length hinted that the 
busy meddling Franciscan appeared to have had some sin- 
gular connexion with the youth. He then repeated the occur- 
rence at Calvary, where Eustace had unwittingly addressed 
John the Chronicler (who was returning fi'om a secret mission 
of the Prior's) in mistake for the Franciscan. The Count was 
startled by hearing this circumstance, and now recollected 
the manner in which Eustace refused to relate what had 

Eessed between him and the Franciscan. He also remem- 
ered a remarkable conversation that had been addressed to 
himself when this very Franciscan had once boldly encoun- 
tered De Foix upon the eve of St. Nicholas, and reproached 
him (with the license of his order) for the death of De Beam. 
This remembrance the Count did not choose to mention to 
the Prior, but it made a deep impression on his mind, when 
Philip insinuated that some mysterious connexion subsisted 
between Eustace and this Franciscan; and the reader will 
recollect that, although as a preaching Friar, the Count was 
obliged to admit him at the castle, no sooner had he been 
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reminded of that fearful conveTsatioQ, than De Foix evinced 
powerful but mingled emotions of fear, hatred, and distnut. 
He paused for a moment, and now mentioned to Philip the 
extraordinary conduct, in also holding a discourse with the 
stranger, which he likewise refused to repeat. The Prior 
found by the manner of the Count, and by all that had pre- 
viously occurred, that De Foix was convinced the stranger 
was more than mortal; he resolved therefore lo make use of 
this circumstance to confirm the Count's suspicions of Eustace, 

"Of this connexion with the stranget," said Philip, "I 
cannot speak; hut there are those who, to purchase the plea- 
nires of this life, to gratify some strong passion, or Bcheme of 
deep laid amhitton, will, even in their very youth, sell their 
eoub to darkness and eternal death, who deal in arts unlawfid 
and abhorred, and who can hold converse with the wicked 



miirita, that no man, but one thns sealed to death, dare ques- 
tion, and live." 

The Count trembled, and appeared greatly disordered, for 
it was Bud De Foix had himself largely dealt with the pre- 
tended magicians and enchanters of the time, and that he nad 
both studied and practised the art of magic, with all its dark 
and horrible detail. The bare supposition, therefore, that h« 
fostered one so fearfully endowed, near his own person, filled 
the Count's mind with terror and abhorrence; for .there are 
no vices Bo much dreaded by the guilty in another, as those 
which they themselves have secretly practised, with the fiill 
conviction of their turpitude. 

Philip saw the impression his words had made upon the 
Count, and added, "There are too certain drugs, compounded 
with curious art and execrable practice, that act on the affec- 
tions of youn^ maids, making them fall from the modest 
bearing of their sex to fond and idle passion, so that they 
doat upon the thing that most they ought to shun, J say not 
that Eustace has practised BUch dark arts; but this I say, I 
fear the beauteous Isabel looks upon him with the fascinated 
eye of growing love." 

"Heavens! exclaimed the Count, "can such accursed art* 
lurk in a breast so young? Why, 1 am beset with treason, 
and I have cherished this Eustace like an adder in my bosom 
to rise and sting me. If this be true, he dies," 

"I say not that it is so," continued the cunning Priori 
"but when maidens forget their duty, their state, and their 
reserve, which ahoold keep watch to guard their honour irom 
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the bald intruder, one must think it cornea by more than 
natural causes." 

"It does, it doea," said the Count; "this is beyond even 
my conjecture, I could not liave suspected so much biiaeneas." 

"Ye^" replied Philip, with seeming clemency, "I would not 
hastily condemn Euatace, or thus accuse him of such prac- 
tices. I only say there are such, and that ihey are generally 
found to harbour with those who are mysterious in their 
ways; but it is not only in this that Eustace might be dan- 
gerous. It is well known that the Lord of Aniiagnac, your 
sworn enemy, is leagued with those of Lourde, who receive a 
large requital for their services, and whose chiefs sometimes 
revel in the castle of Armagnac in perfect fellowship, as if 
they were brothers in theft and rapine. These send abroad 
their spies everywhere, BO that it is said there is not a town 
nor a castle in Foix and Beam but where those of Lourde 
contrive to place some bold Tet^ner, from whom they gain 
intelligence that turns to profit. Think then, my lord, how 
wary this should make you, and above all, that you should 
trust no one whose conduct is marked by the least shade of 
mystery." 

" It is enough, " said the Count, "it is enough. I will ex- 
amine Eustace. If but half of my suspicions are confirmed, 
he shall die for it." 

" It were better," continued the Prior, "and more likely to 
bring forth truth, that in your examination you should not 
hint from whom you have received information, and that your 
own wisdom should guide you, as it hath done, more than the 
counsel of others." 

" I want the counsel of no one," suid De Foix; "and Ens- 
tace shall find I act for myself. Go, bid him attend me." 

Sir Espaign du Lyon was conversing with Eustace when he 
received the summons to attend the Count The worthy 
knight, who knew the disturbed state of his lord's mind, and 
who had observed the angry tone in which he had named 
Eustace, followed the youth into his presence with an anxious 
feeling of apprehension for the adopted favourite. Yet with- 
out knowing what there was to fear, Eustace came into the 
presence of the Count with an abashed and serious air. He 
well knew that he should be closely examined, and the impos- 
sibility of his answering with truth without betraying what it 
was of so much import to conceal. The Count questioned 
him again and agun respecting tlie sul^ect of his conversations 
with the Franciscan and the stranger, and for what purpose 
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he voM to meet the fonner at Calvary. Eustace waa incapable 
of falsehood, and he dared not speak tnilh, conHequently his 



propose sorne questioni apparently to give Eustace an oppor- . 
tunity of clearing himself to the Count, but which only served, 
from the impoesibility of his replying to then), to add the im- 
pulation of obatinacy to that of mystery. 

"Why," said De Foix, "thy conduct, Eustace, must be bad 
indeed, since to the plainest question thou givest not one 
direct reply: and what must be the nature of thy connexion 
with men so mysterioua, since thou darest not even repeat s 
few words that passed between thee and them!" 

Eustace remamed ulent. 

" My lord," said Sir Espaign du Lyon, " it is, 1 hope, no 
presumption in me to remarlt that this very silence is favour- 
able to Eustace; for, at least, he shews by it that he would 
rather lie under the heavy imputation of theae mysterious cir- 
cumstances, than resort to falsehood to clear himself by what 
might he untrue." 

"It is a just remark, Sir Espaie:n," said the Prior, "and it 
is a pity that artful men should have ever observed the like 
conduct to gain a character for truth, and so have made even 
such a fair mference suspected by those who sit in judgment 
on another." 

"And now, Eustace," said De FoIk, "there is one ouestion 
I must propose, and to which I expect a clear and direct 
answer, as it nearly concerns the affairs of my own family. 
Hast thou tampered with iheeffectionsof my niece, the orphan 
of De Buch? Hast thou dared to love Isabel, and to win her 
by unlawful arts?" 

This was a question for which Eustace was wholly unpre- 
pared. He saw himself at once on the brink of ruin ; hope no 
longer animated his bosom; and clasping his hands together, 
he looked up towards heaven in despair, and exclaimed, " I 
am innocent of crime, but I love Isabel more than life itself." 

" Thou daring, insolent youth," said the enraged Count, 
"darest thou avow it thus unhlushinsly to my face, and hast 
thou, villain, tampered with her mind, and seduced her affec- 
tions by thy accursed arts?" 

"No," exclaimed Eustace, and he burst into tears. "So 
help me, heaven, 1 am innocent!" 

"It is enough," replied the Count, "that thou hast avowed 
thy daring love. To the dungeon with him; he shall die. 
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The headsmau aball make an example of thee, tbou traitor, 
and the guilty Isabel too shall feet the consequence of crime." 

"Yet hear me, my lord," said Eustace, and he threw him- 
self on his knees before the Count, "yet hear me. It is true 
I love your niece. Brought up from infancy with Isabel, I 
have loved her to my own ruin, and almost against my will ; 
but I have never sought to win her by any dishonest practice. 
My life is in your power, but ere I part with it let me implore 
you to think kindly of Isabel; she is guiltless; she is pure as 
when she hung upon her mother's breast in infant innocence. 
For myself I will not plead j take my life if you will ; you but 
take me early from a world in which I can look for no comfort 
now; but qiare, I beseech you, spare Isabel." 

"The injuries thou hast offered me," said the Count, "can 
find small recompense in the forfeit of thy worthless life, but 
thou shalt die as an example." 

Eustace arose, and looking calmly upon the Count, he said 
in a tirm voice, " Farewell then, my lord ; 1 am prepared for 
death, for although 1 have many sins to answer for to heaven, 
yet of this I am guiltless: I have not deserved death from 
your hand. It is for you I feel: the time will come when my 
blood shall rise in memory to break the rest of your 
nd to goad you with vain remorse; yet, yet — tears 

terrupted the utterance of Eustace — it may be some com- 
fort to you then (o know I forgave you mv death, and so may 
heaven deal with me aa I most truly pardon it. O my lord, ' 
(continued the condemned youth aa he once more rushed for- 
ward and threw himself on his knees before the Count), " let 
us not part thus; you have been a &tber to me; you loved me 
once; and when time shall have silvered your hair, which 1 
have often played with when you held me a child on your 
knees, you may wish then, perhaps, that, at least, we had 
parted kindly. Once more, farewell, and may heaven ibrgive 
you my untimely death, and bless you for ever; farewell, fare- 
well." 

The Count stood silent; nor did he remove Eustace from 
him: something like a relenting feeling was awakened in his 
bosom, and he passed his hand hastily across his eyes. Sir 
Espaign du Lyon, observed the action, and resolved to profit 
by the favourable moment. He threw himself at the Count's 
feet, and emphatically exclaimed, "Save him, save him from 
death! Spare your own soul this act of guilt!" 

Still the Count was silent. "My lord," said Sir Espaign, "1 
have never yet been bold enough to crave a boon of you; 1 am 
o3 
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old and useless now, but I would lift up my feeble hands to 
you in earnest prayer to beg the life of this poor youth: Ob, ' 
do not, do not cut him off in the flower of his days; and, if he 
be guilty, in the midst of bis ein. He may live to repent, and 
bless you; he may live to serve you. Justice is stem, and 
though she be «i attribute of heaven itaelf, yet we chiefly love 
God for his mercy: Oh, shew it then to Kustace ! Be merei- 
fid! be merciful, as heaven ismercifiil. Come, you are moved. 
Here, Eustace, here throw thy arms around the Count's neck, 
as thou didst when a boy, and he cannot crush the child of 
his bosom. Thou wilt spare his life; I kuow thou wilt say 
that be shall live." 

"You have conquered," said the Count to Sir Espaign. 
"Eustace shall not die, but my pardon is conditional; within 
three days let him depart the court: let him leave Foix and 
Beam: the world lies before him, and he has skill in arms. 
Should time and his future conduct prove him worthy, the day 
may come that we may meet again on better terms. Till then 
farewell, Eustace. Depart as I direct, and look that you seek 
no interview with Isabel, or dread the consequence. Sir 
Espaign has now saved thee; but once offend again, and he 
shall not be near to plead thy cause." 

Eustace quitted the chamber, accompanied by Sir Espugn du 
Lyon, who was anxious to hasten the yonng man's departure, 
lest any unfortunate event should work on the Coimt's mind 
and arouse his passions to alter this determination of banish- 
mPot into something worse. The Prior chose to remain with 
De Foix for a contrary purpose ; for he had seen the Count so 
much softened by the sorrow and affection of Eustace, that he 
feared the fiffair might end in a total change of purpose, and 
that Eustace might still be retiuned at the castle to regain the 
love of his lord, to baffle the hopes of Sir Evan in the succes- 
sion, and to interfere as a stumbling-block in the narrow and 
intricate paths of the Prior's own crooked policy r he tbought 
it best, therefore, not to leave De Foix alone to the company 
of his own reflections. 
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Horilaoy (oircc, nor wtlli orbeotenbi , 

Sor aiileia dungeon, nor itroBg llnlu of iron 
Cu b« releDtiii! lo the itrengtE of apirU. 



When the events recorded in the last chapter had juat passed, 
the ladies Jane and Isabel, entirely ignorant of the misfortunes 
and disgrace that had befallen their adopted brother (as they 
would often call Eustace), were sitting together, employed upon 
their embroidery in a, chamber of the western tower, and whilst 
at their work, in the tenderness of mutual confidence and affec- 
tion, they were discussing those concerns the nearest to the 
heart of either. Janehad communicated to Isabel her dislike of 
Sir Evan de Foix, and her decided preference for Sir Equitan. 
The reader is already aware hov far the goodnatured but 
thoughtless Isabel had endeavoured to serve her friend; he 
will, perhaps, also remember some mysterious words that had 
met the ear of Eustace, which were addressed by her to Sir 
Bquitan. These words, in fact, referred to the nature of that 
knight's connexion with the Lady Jane, the circumstances of 
which were fii!!y known to the mutual friend of the lovers; but 
Eustace unfortunately heard only enough to raise his suspicions 
of the sincerity of his beloved Isabel, without knowing suffi- 
cient to clear up the apparent mystery, and never even to 
Eustace had Isabel given the slightest hint that might betray 
the confidence with which she was entrusted. 

Whilst the ladies were thus engaged in the western tower, 
they observed from the Gothic window, near which they sat, 
Father Pliilip and his satellite John the Chronicler pass be- 
neath within the court^yard. The Prior and the Monk were 
apparently engaged in deep and earnest conference. Philip 
seemed attenlivery listening, with a fixed and thoughtful brow, 
to something John was eagerly communicating with much 
warmth and gesture. " I could not make it known to you be- 
fore," said he, "for since I received the intelligence upon the 
morning of the tournament I have vainly sought an interview 
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with yon alone, so entirely have you been engaged with my 
Lord de Foil." 

"1 wish I had known it sooner," answered Philip; "how- 
ever, it is not yet too late, perhaps, for I think he lingers stiU 
at Orthea, and 1 will forthwith seek the Count." John and 
the Prior pa^^sed on, and no mote of tlieir discourse met the 
ear of the ladies. 

"Did you mark, Lady Jane," said Isahel, "the words of 
the Prior? My life upon it, he is brooding over mischief, for 
I never yet saw him thus conversing with Brother John, but 
evil was certain soon after to befall some lucUeis wight who 
hadbeeomeobnoxiouato that grave Prior. In sooth, I have a 
hearty will to walk into the court-yard, and cross their path, 
and if I cannot find out their lecret, at least I shall have the 
comfort of disturbing them whilst they ore eng^ed upon it, 
for I will propose some questionable jwint to the Prior, which 
•hall force him to hold me in parley m despite of himself." 

"You are a wild giil, leabel," said Jane, smiling; "for my 
own part, I confesB, that there is such b mixture of pride and 
oiistere reserve in the character of the Prior, that I never he- 
hold him without the wish to shun, rather than to court his 
company; yet is be very learned, and bis discourse is pregnant 
with matter, when he condescends to instruct us by it; but 
look, yonder goes Kustace towards the garden; I declare, 
laabel, he seems almost as moody as the nior himself, for be 
is alone; and only mark hia slow step, his bead bent towards 
the ground, with all the outward marks of a sad mind. What 
can ail Eustace! 1 would rather see him than the Prior." 

" Then will I seek him," said Isabel, " and tell Eustace you 
desire his company in this chamber." 

" Ob, do not!" replied Jane. " Do not be thus thonghtleaa, 
dear Isabel ; for although I regard Eustace as a brother, and 
you love him in a still dearer light, notwithstanding the misery 
you sometimes make him suffer by your folhes and pretended 
■com, yet we, who are maidens, must be wary in onr condnct, 
BO that the keen eye of malice ma; not find occasion to glance 
with severe scrutiny upon our innocent intents." 

"Nay, but I wUI seek him, though," cried Isabel, "and 
bring him hither if I can ; and I especially hope that we may 
chance to meet in oar way the old Countcn de la Karasae, who 
will thereby find a most happy opportunity to amuse me, and 
to vent ber iU-hiunom- by a lecture that may last for the next 
week to come.'' So saying, the lively Isabel threw her hood 
carelesaly about her head, and deacendiiig fhtm the weatnn 
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tower, went to seek Eustace in the garden of the palace. She 
had not long been ahsent when Jane of Soiuogne threw 
down her woil, and turning to her harp that was near her, 
genUytouched its strings, and accompauyine the melodjwitb 
her own sweet voice, she warbled the following little song 
in the Provencal verse to an old Gascon aix of plaintive 
meaaure. 

THE BONa 
What though my faded cheek ii pale. 

Myeyes no loneei briiht : 
Though time h»a fed me to the vjle, 
Where sets my youthful lights 

Oh I jet that cheek can smile on thee. 

Those eyea ein drop the tear ; 
The heart can beat as warm and tret. 

As in life-s TCmM year. 



Oh ! think not, then, that youlh alone. 

Or beaut>-a lorm can bleu ; 
Time makes the soul the better kaown 

In years of tenderneBS. 
When dosing life, it* night abore. 

Dark cathers o'er thy breasti 
Then piliowed in the annt of [ore. 



io the lasL 

At the conclusion of the song, Jane heaved a deep sigh. 
" Alaa !" said she, " and when the evening of my days perhaps 
shall come, whose will be the beloved breast upon which I 
can repose my head in the last j'ears of life, with love and 
tenderness, certain that such love 19 mutually felt for me V 

" That breast, Jane, I truat, will be mine !" exclaimed some 
one who had aoftly raised the latch, and entered tbe apartment 
unknown to Jane of Boulogne, as ahe concluded her song. 
She looked suddenly round at hearing these words, and trem- 
bled and turned pale upon beholding Sir F.van de Fobc, who 
now stood gazing upon her, with looka of mingled warmth and 
admiration. 

Jane aroae from her seat, and hazily withdrawing the hand 
he had boldly pressed to hia lips, as be drew near her, she 
said with dignity, " Forbear, Sir Evan, and instantly quit this 
apartment. I am not used to he thus intruded upon in my 
own chamber." 

" Lady Jane," replied Sir Evan, "my father has destined 
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thee for my bride. Whjr art thou thiia cold? I have hia Banc 
tion foe my love, why wilt thou resist me!" 

" My Lord de Foix has given you no Bonction to innilt me," 
said Jane, with spirit; " and what else but an insult ia this 
hold intrusion ! — Once more leave me !" 

Sir Evan's cheek was momentarily flushed with the glow of 
indignant pride, that rankled in spite of love itself within his 
bosom ; hut looking upon the beautiful Jane, who stood with 
her head erect before him, like a statue carved by the delicate 
hand of Grecian art, his admiration triumphed over the proud 
impulse of his nature, and he said in a voice of strong emotion, 
" Jane of Boulogne, do not thus slight a heart that is devoted 
to you : look but kindly upon me, and I con both feel and 
acknowledge it with the truest gratitude." 

" Sir Evan," replied Jane, "1 ^all never put yom' gratitude 
to the test, for I have nothing to bestow that can call forth such 
a feeling irom you." 

"Yet hear me, Lady Jane," said Sir Evan, "you know not 
the man you thus treat with scom. I have a heart capable of 
feeling; but all its feelings are like themountain torrent; when 
let loose they bear down all before them. To you I could lay 
bare each thought, each frailty of niy heart, as naked as to my 
God. Take me then, and mould me to your will ; for your 
sake I could forget myself. Ob, Jane of Boulogne! do not 
then cast me off, do not leave me to the worst part of myself, 
and bid me turn my love to hatred." 

" It is useless thus to importune me, Sir Evan," sud Jane. 
" The Count, I am aware, possesses the disposal of my person ; 
but my affections are my own, and they can never yield to 
enforcement; nor should I value those profeesions, which can 
thus threaten vrith hatred their object. 

" You know me not, Jane," replied Sir Evan, with warmth, 
" if you think I value the disposal of your band by the order 
of my father. No, so help me heaven! I would rather win 
you by your affection. I'he least shadow of hope to gain but 
an interest in your heart, would cherish mine. But once shut 
out hope, convince me that I am scorned, that another pos- 
sesses the treasure that should be mine — convince me but of 
this, and that I am cast off for another's sake, and mark the 
consequence. The current of my love that now flows vrith a 
fill] tide, thus crossed, wotdd turn into some other course, and 
terrible must be its reitdsion : my feelingi would be vrild, and 
my thoughts frensy. Thy misery should Keep pace with mine, 
and thy tonnents should feed my revenge; for I would hold 
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thee itill, never to resi^ thee to another. Look but kiodly 

rn me, and come portmnleu to theae armi, and 1 would hold 
> a» my richest treasure. Hate me, and I will wed thee for 
thy lands, for thou art in my power: thy destiny is before thee j 
resort to artifice, and thou art lost for ever." 

" There is no need of artifice, Sir Evan," said Jane; " nor 
would 1 stoop to use it. I am not to be thus threatened into 
compliance with thy wi]l; and I can entertain no sympathy 
for an affection that has not one generous feeling in its nature. 



panion, thus debased by seiliBh pride, deserves not the name 
ot love. 1 scorn both it and thee." 

The countenance of Sir Evan de Foix reddened with anget 
at these words. He bent his brows, and his eyes flashed with 
glances of minsled pride and irritated feeling ; whilst Jane, 
fearless and resolute in asserting ber determination, afler having 
thus firmly expreised it, walked towards the door of her apart- 
ment, threw it open, and, with a calm and dignified air, once 
more requested liir Evan to leave her to herself. For some 
momenta he appeared confounded by her manner, and irre- 
solute how to act ; the contest of pride and pasuon warred 
fiercely within his bosom, till, inflamed by ber beauty, and 
enraged by her scora, he turned towards her with a wild laugh, 
that resembled more the excitement of frenzy than that of 
mirth. " And thinkest thou," he eiclairaed, " that 1 am to 
he thus scorned, despised, cast off by thee, a simple woman? 
No, Jane of Boulogne, i can feel scorn as well as thou canst; 
if thou wilt scorn me, I will leam to love thee for my mirth; 
for do what thou wilt, thou shalt be mine. I swear it by all 
that is sacred in heaven or tetiible on earth, and I will seal 
my vow upon thy lips." 

At these words, Sir Evan de Fois sprang forward, and rudely 
nasping the hands of the Lady Jane, he was about Co execute 
his Uirest, when she screamed aloud for help, and in another 
instant some one rushed into the room, and without a word, 
darted upon Sir Evan with such force, that he was nearly struck 
to the ground by the violence of Ihe blow. Sir Evan in a 
moment sprang up ^ain, and seeing his opponent, who had 
thus tteed Jane of Boulogne from nis grasji, was no other 
than Sir Equitan, he drew his dagger from its sheath, raised 
bis arm, and darted forward with ue intent to plunge it into 
the bosom of his rival. 

Jane of Boulogne, who stood as it were stupified with terror 
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and Burprise, no sooner beheld the dreadful intent with which 
he was about to niah upon his defenceless rival, than suddenly 
animated by the impulse of her feelings, she threw herself 
immediately before the breast of Sir £quitan, and seizing with 
both her hands the upraised arm of Sir Evan de h'oix, she 
wrested the dagger from his grasp. " Holy Mary I" she ex- 
claimed, " wouldst thou do a deed of murder r" And overcome 
by the alarm she had experienced, and the uncommon exer- 
tion she had just made to save the Life of Sir Equitan, she 
dropped the dagger from her hand, and sunk senseless at his 
feet. 

Sir Emiitan, heedless of his own safety, immediately stooped 
and lifted her from the ground in his arms, whilst Sir Evan, 
Btnick by the pallid countenance of the beautiful, but inani- 
mate object before him, at this instant seemed to forget eveiy 
thing but her safety; and scarcely knowing what he did, 
called aloud for assistance. Sir Equitan, having raised the 
unfortunate Jane from the ground, gently placed her upon a 
conch Ihat stood near the wuidow, which was open ; and turn- 
ing to Sir Evan, he said, "Letusnottbinknow of our quarrel; 
I will meet thee at any time. For mercy's sake, go bring some 

" I go," replied Sir Evan; "we will meet hereafter, where 
women cannot mar our purpose." And so saying, he quitted 
the apartraenl, and went to procure assistance ; for whatever 
were the vices of Sir Evan de Foil, or his jealousy of his rival, 
the death-like appearance of Jane of Boulogne had called up 
a feariiil anxiety for her preservation. Sir Evan, who, although 
he loved Jane with an ardent passion — if such a mind can be 
aaid to love — would gladly nave consented to make her 
wretched whilat living as his wife, yet had no desire to see her 

Soarcely had he quitted the chamber, when Sir Equitan 



up, and bathing with nart of its contents the face and hand* 
of Jane of Boidogne, ne happily succeeded in restoring her. 



containing water, hastily snatched i 
part of its contents the face and hand 

he happily succeeded in restoring het 
She opened her eyes, and the first object that met her view 
was Su- Equitan, bending over her with looks of mingled ten- 
derness and anxiety, as he gently raised her head. She looked 
up in his face, and faintly smiled. A slight effiision of colour 
overspread her cheeks, and the cold hiwd that Sir Equitan 
held within his, trembled with emotion. 



" oil, my beloved Jane!" esclaimed the knight, "never till 
this hour md I know how dear you were to my aoul, for never 
tilt now did 1 fear indeed to lose you. You are restored to 
life. Al) merciful heaven still preserve a life so dear to me! 
But 1 have been the cause of this alarm : it was for me you 

? laced yourself in peril. O Jane! how shall 1 thank you? 
let me trom this hour devote to you the life you have preserved, 
which to me must be one of misery without you." 

" Alas!" replied Jane, "it were hetter that you should for- 
get such an unhappy being as 1 am. My destiny hangs upon 
the will of another; and 1 fear that will is fatal." 

"Then will I share it, Jane," said Sir Equiton. " Nothing 
but your own will shall ever tear me from you. I will share 
your fate, be it for life or death." 

Jane, whose alrong mind and firm resolution had been com- 
pletely overpowered by the shock of the preceding events, 
was incapable of replying; and deeply affected by the energy 
of manner in which these words were spoken by Sir Equitan, 
■he no longer struggled with her own feelings, and the tears 
Sowed unrestrained fast down her cheeks. Sir Lquitan gazed 
upon her with the tenderest affection ; and still supporting her 
head upon his arm, he softly uttered the words, " U Jane ! let 
us hope for happier days; let us live for each other, and trust 
our iiiture destiny to heaven." 

At this moment steps were heard advancing towards the 
chamber, and in the next. Sir Evan, attended by the Count de 
Foi:!, Prior Philip, Sir Espaign du Lyon, and lastly, Agos de 
Guisfort, entered the apartmenL Sir Evan bad firvt apprised 
the Count (who was in earnest conference with the Prior) of 
the situation of the Lady Jane. The Count, upon bearing of 
it, appeared more enraged at finding she was left in the care 
of Sir Equitan than anrious for her preservation. He would 
Eufier no female attendant to be called, hut hastened himself 
towards the chamber. In his way thither he was joined by 
Sir Espaign ; and Agos de Guisfort, who had been accustomed 
to wait for his master when he sometimes stole a vimt to Jane 
and Isabel in their apartment, observing the hasty manner 
in which Sir Evan and his party passed on, fearing all was 
not well for Sir Equilan, had followed their steps in the 

No sooner had the Count entered the chamber (and pei^ 
ceived Jane of Boult^ne was restored to animation, and lean- 
ing upon the arm of Sir EquiLan), ihan all the purpose of his 
coming seemed turned to wrath; be hastily advanced towards 
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the seat where Jane reclined near the window, and taking her 
rudely by the hand, said, " If thou needest support. Lady 
Jane, I will give it thee. Thou (halt not receive it from one 
who ie a trtutor to mel" and turning towards Sir Equitan, he 
added in a fierce and determined manner, "for thee, knight, 
another fate is destined than that of being the servant of 
damsels. Thou haat basely abused the rights of hospitality; 
thou hast betrayed our open confidence, and stolen into this 
castle under a false and perilons diaguiee. As a traitor hast 
thou done it ; for thou, who art my sworn and open enemy, 
hast hither come with the intent to gtun intelligence of oui 
plans, to work their ruin, perhaps to take 'away my life. 1 
therefore arrest thee, John, Count de Montpenuer, son of 
the bold Duke de Berry, who, though i^the lilood of France, 
hast nothing in it of that noble house, but the pride without 
the royal bearing of a prince. Thou hast basely dealt with 
me, and madty placed thyself witliin my power. 1 arrest thee, 
and the dungeon of this castle shall hold thee secure till thou 
art brought forth to pay the public forfeit of thy crime by 
death, thou bold and daring traitor!" 

"That term would best suit thee, De Foix," said the youth- 
ful Count, with undismayed courage. " Thou art the traitor 



o the duke my father. By thy accursed and deceitful arts, 
hou didst stir up the people of Toulouse to rebel against their 
natural lord. Thanks to the arms of France, and not to thy 



forbearance, the rebellion is now quelled; but thy chastise- 

"It is false!" eiclaimed the Count. "Thy father governed 
as a tyrant, and his people sought relief from me. 1 rescued 
them from ruinous taxation, and thy father in revenge has 
more than once attempted by vile agents to rob me of my 
life." 

"The Duke de Beny is not an assassin," replied theConnt 
de Montpennerj " and I came not hither to mjure thee. I 
•ought this court, as did many of the young nobility of 
France, to try their fortunes in tlie Coumay, and to t>ehold the 
beauteous Lady Jane, to whose cause I liave devoted my life 
and fortunes. Now mark me, Count de Foix: bold as thou 
art, thou darest not cope with France, And thinhest thou 
my death would pass unheeded by 1 Thy ruin would follow 
it. Yet I can save thee: I know ihou feareat the duke my 
father; hear then the terms I offer." 

"I fear him not," replied De Foix scomfliUy; "and for 
Fnnce, her youthful monarch Chariea would rather see hi* 
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proud uncle De Berty humbled to the duBt, than he would 
draw a sword to save or to revenge his son." 

The tyranny with which the Duke de Berry (as well as 
Burgundy) had ruled the minority of hia nephew, Charles the 
Sixth of France, had rendered him bo obnoxious to the young 
king, that the truth of this assertion of the Count de Foix 
respecting him was too generally known to be at all qnestion- 
able. The Count de Montpensier (for by his true name we 
must now call Sir Equitan) could not confute this opinion; he 
said therefore, "Yet I know it is thy intereat, De Foix, rather 
to hold peace with my father, than to wage war ag^nst him. 
Listen to the terms I would propose, and I wUl plead for thee 
at the court of Toulouse, 80 that these mutual enmities may 
cease for ever." 

" What terms canst thou propose," exclaimed the Count, 
"that can save tliee from the dark suspicion that makes me 
think thou didat come hither to take away my life!" 

" Give me the beauteous Jane of Boulogne for my bride," 
said the young Count, " and I will take her as she is, without 
her lands or dower, so that she be mine." 

De Foix replied to this proposal by a scornful laugh. " Give 
her to thee, John de Montpensier]" said he. " No, never! 
Thy mother was of the house of Armagnoc, and never shall 
one drop of blood that flowed from the same current whence 
1 derive the source of mine, mingle with thine. I would rather 
phmge my dagger into her bosom than give ber to thee. And 
thinkest thou tliy father, the avaricious, yet the spendthrift 
Duke de Berry, would receive a daughter without her lands 
and dower f No, dream of a penance to lit thee for the death 
within thy dimgeon ; but think not of such vain schemes to 
save thy forfeited life. Away with him! I will hear no more," 

" I have no more to urge," said the Count de Montpensier, 
"for I would not deign to ask thee for my life. I'hou shalt 
find that, although imprisoned within the walla of thy dun- 
geon, thou hast no power to subdue my mind: it is but the 
meaner part of me, my body, thou canst injure; my spirit, 
iree and unconfined, shall mock thy tyranny, and proudly 
leave this wretched burthen of the flesh, to feed tiiy ven- 
geance, whilst that wings its way to regions, where thy baae 
soul can never hope to come. Farewell, Jane of Boulogne: 
I must not look on thee, for that would unman me in the last 
hours of life. May heaven bless thee! Give tby prayers for 
one who died as he lived, faithful in his affection." 

Jane sobbed aloud, and throwing herself at the feet of De 
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ful Count, with such a feeling enei^ of expiesaion, t 
ordered her to be removed from his presence. Sir Kspaign 
du Lyon nould have ioined in her supplication, but the 
Count peremptorily bade bim be silent, in a manner that 
declared hig purpose waa not to be shaken by any solicitation. 
Jane of Boulogne at length saw all her efforts were vain; 
rising therefore from her kneeling posture, and assuming a 
firmoBss of manner, and an elevation of aspect, that seemed 
almost the effect of something more than human, she thua 
addressed the Count; "My Lord de Foil, it is in vain to 
plead I yet ere the fatal sentence passes your lips that must 
decree your fellow creature to death, I crave that you would 
give nie audience. And for you, my Lord de Montpensier, 
who are thua firm in the hour of trial, still trust in God — 
address thy prayers to Him for deliverance; and He who can 
awake the dead to life again — -who opened the doora of the 

C'son to the faitbiiil and the saints. He will save thee. My 
rd de Foix, will you grant the request I made to you V 

"Leave me now," said the Count impatiently, "and I will 
grant it." 

"1 obey then," replied Jane; "and remember, once more 
we meet before your prisoDer dies." 

"It shall be so," answered De Foix; "but all solicitation 
will be vain." 

Jane looked upon John de Montpensier with an expression 
of intense feeling and resolution, that defied all description. 
She looked again, but would not trust her voice with the 
utterance of another word : it seemed as if she feared, the least . 
sound of tenderness that might break from her lips, to disturb 
the high-wrought resolution of her purpose; and having 
looked ner last, in a manner that spoke more than words, she 
quitted the apartment. 

When Jane was gone, the Count bade Sir Evan de Foix 
call in the guard, to conduct John de Montpensier to his 

Bison. Ere he quitted the chamber, he once more turned to 
e FoiK, and said, "My lord, although for myself I would 
not aak aught that should put your mercy to the test, yet 
there is one for whom I must plead, and I nope not in vain. 
Agoa de Guisfort is my faithful and honourable esquire; he 
has done nothing to offend you; and I vouch, upon the word 
of a prince, that he came hither against his own will, solely 
from fidelity to me; and that too at a time when, had he 
returned to Paris, Charies himself would, with his royal hand. 
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hBTe conferred upon him the order of biighthood. I would 
Uierefore afik hi» life and libertv." 

"Noi" exclaimed Agos, "thou shalt not ask either; the 
Count de Foix has deiut cruelly aald basely nith thee, and I 
WDuld not live to owe him an obligation, that might cancel 
in my breaet the debt 1 should owe him in revenge of thy 
life." 

"Aeo8," Boid Sir Evan de Foix, "J have had some quairel 
with thee since thou haat been at Orthesj but if thou wilt be 
f the Count, as thou hast been to 
lot only plead for thee, hut seek to 
nuae thee in his service." 

"Wouldst thou!" cried Agos, "then intercede with the 
Count, and hid him hane; me upon the highest turret of his 
castle; for I will thank thee for nothing but a halter, that I 
would first try upon thine own neck, oa most worthy such a 
precedency. No, I will not accept life on any terms, unleaa 
It is also granted to my master. Yet there is one thing I 
would propose ; I have a store of some sixty thousand francs, 
the frmts of war and good fortune,-— these are vested in the 
treasury of PoriB. Confine me then in your dungeons, and 
give but liberty to the noble John de Montpensier, and I will 
pay my own life to your headsman or your hangman, and 
those Irancs to boot, that shall add to whatever sum you may 
demand from the old Duke de Berry as a ransom lor his son, 
so you will spare my master." 

"No," answered Ue Foix, "I will accept no ransom for 
the life of one who, I am assured by certain mtelligence, came 
hither to take mine. I would do an act of justice, not of 
cruelty — thy life therefore Agos is safe. No peril shall fall 
upon thy head. Orthes, or any place, is free to theej thou 
mayst quit the castle, and go where thou wUt, to tell the 
story of the just chastisement of him who dealt in fraud and 

* "Never!" cried Agos, "never will I leave my master! 
No, lead ua both to your dungeons — we will die like men ; I 
sm of France, and not one of your craven Gascon breed, 
who practise treachery upon those within their power. Thou 
canst but command my death, but thou canst neither give 
nor take away the heart, that shall make the pasaing-bell 
sound like the summons to a festival-" 

"Disarm him then," said the Count; "and since he loves 
a prison, let him share the dungeon he thus craves for. Sir 
Evan, take his dagger from him." 
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Etsd advanced to do so; vhen AgoB, with a resolution 
alike calm and detennined, suddenly drew the dagger from 
ita sheath, and held it at arm's length, with the point Cowards 
Sir Evan. ""~ 

"No," said the bold Squire, " I will not yield my arms to 
thee. Advance but another step to execute thy putpose, and 
thou shalt receive my dagger m thy heart. I will yield to 
none but to the blood of France. My Lord de Montpensier, 
to you I surrender my weapon — do with it as you list- yet 
were we here but equally matched man to man, at a brave 
foe should be, I would never part from it whilst I stood 
by thy side; but numbers now prevail, and not fair play. - 
Take it then, my lord; and would you make a generous use 
of the dagger, I would that it might be buried here (con- 
tinued Agos, striking his breast) by thy hand, for then I 
should be spared the witness of thy dying hour." 

" Do not, Agos," replied the ynung Count, " indulge so im- 
pious B wish. We are not to take into our own hands the 
issiles of our life; and thy faithful service will console and sup- 
port me in this hour of hard fortune. We will part as brave 
men, not as despairing inlidels." 

A tear glistened in the eye, and coursed down the rough 
cheek of Agos de Guisfort, as he beheld the trusty da^er 
that he had so long worn by his aide delivered into the hand 
of Sir Evan de Foix by lus master. The Count now com- 
manded that the prisoners should be escorled to their dungeon. 
They lefl the apartment ; and after passing through various 
galleries, and aescending many flights of steps, at length 
came to a heavy portal of oak, barred with iron, and thickly 
set with nails of the same material. The massive key being 
applied to the lock, by the warder of the guard, the door 
grated upon its hinges, and slowly opened : a cold and damp 
ajr immediately rushed out, and so entire was the darkness 
of the place before them, that neither the Count nor his 
Eatjuire could judge where thev were going, till one of the ' 
men, having a lighted torch with him for the purpose, led the 
way, and descended the first flight of steep and winding steps 
of stone. The rest followed in silence ; and the hollow echoes 
of each step, as it sounded through the arched vaulting above 
their heads, seemed like the welcome of an evil spirit, that 
told the entrance to their prison-house. 

At length thev came to a second doorway, which opened 
like the first, and led to a dark and narrow gallery, that was 
terminated by a small door within an arch. This was alao 
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nolocked; and Joha de Montpenaier and AgM de Gnidbrt 
presently underatooil it wu the en^ to the diamal apart- 
ment deatmed for their lodeing. The outer dungeon (for 
there were two) waa Bmall, but lotiy; and hung with tra^' 
ments of decayed tepeatry, that fell looaely from the walu, 
which reeked with humidity. A narrow window near the 
ceiling, thickly barred with aipiked and iron grating, aSbrded 
auflicient light to shew the horrors of the place. A chair, an 
old oak bench, and a table, formed the ilimiture. Sevn^ 
chains of uncommon atrenglh were depending from iron rivets 
aet in the walla, which, in these lower vaultinga of the castle, 
■ were about eighteen feet in thickness; and itwaa not without 
a secret shudder of horror that the Count de Montpenaier 
beheld some implementa of torture lyinjg in a small recess of 
the dungeon. The thought that here perhaps some unfortunate 
victims of the Count de Foix's treachery and pasaiona had 
writhed, and called aloud for help, far removed from the reach 
of any human ear, darted through hia mind; and looking 
upon the cahn and unmoved countenance of Agoa de Gujsfort 
(who had warned hie maater of the danger of visiting Orthea 
and who now ahared its consequences), De Montpenaier 
severely reproached himself for having thua brought one ao 
faithiiil into so much danger. 

The inner dungeon was in nothing better than the firat, 
except that it offered a miaerable pallet of wood for a bed, and 
a quanti^ of atraw scattered upon the ground. 

"la thiB the dungeon," said the young Count to the Warder, 
"where we are to be confined? Have you none better!" 

" It is the dungeon," rephed the man, " where the Count's 
own son perished. Yonder ragged piece of tapestry, that 
bangs athwart the door, atill heara the mark of the knife with 
which my lord atruck him, and it is atuned with the blood 
that gushed from the wound. Even the guard will not touch 
it: BO there it hangs, for the young Gaston was, to a man, 
beloved by all in the castle." 

De Montpenaier sickened at hearing these words, for well 
did he remember the fatal narrative he had heard from Sir 
Espaign du Lyon. At any time he would have visited thk 
dungeon with feelings of the deepest sympathy: what were 
now therefore hia sensations when he came to it himaelf a 
prisoner, confined by the order of the Count, who had declared 
his intention was to doom him to death, as he had formerly 
done the youthfld Gaston! De Foix waa cruel to his own 
child: what would he be then to him? The horrors of the 
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place became yet more terrible when thus looked upon through 
the vision of a disordered imagination. "Well," thought De 
Montpenaier, " all then is over, and we have nothing to hope 
but death." 

"This inner dungeon," aaid Agos, returning from it, "is 
quite daric: good fellow, leave thy torch; it cannot bum atone 
walls to make u i a way t« escape, and anything is better than 
total darknesa." 

" I will trim the lamp," said the Warder, " when I return to 
bring you food; it hanga yonder suspended from the roof. I 
trimmed it the night before the young Gaston died : but do 
what I list, it would go out, so I knew his hour was near." 

"Then prithee, friend, " replied Agos, " give it a good scour- 
ing before thou trimmeat it to-night; for i am one, although 
now caged up, who lovea not a bad omen : and prithee what 
supper la to be our portion V ' 

" The usual fare of priaonera," said the Warder. 

"Then add to it," continued Agos, "a flagon of good wine; 
and I trust, shuuldst thou ever &11 into such a strait as this, 
thou wilt not tack a fiiend to help thee at thy need with the 
like comfort," 

The warder promised compliance with this request, and, 
shutting the door, he turned the key, and left the prisoners t4) 
themselves. The young Count with folded arms paced up and 
down the dungeon with his eyes bent on the ground; whilst 
Agos surveyed narrowly the apartment, and heaped the straw 
together that it might serve him for a bed. 

" AgoB," aaid De Montpenaier, " I wish that instead of 
insisting upon remaining here with me, you had accepted free- 
dom, and had found your way to Lourde. Our friends John 
de Beam and Basile le Mengeant might perhaps, if apprised 
of n^ situation, have found some meUiod to release me." 

" How could they do so?" replied Agos, " for 1 question if 
they would peril their own necks by venturing them near the 
castle of De Foix : and besides, those of Lourde are now 
become the allies of ray Lord of Armagnac ; how then could 
they aid you, who swore to espouse the cause of my haAy 
Jane, to recover her lands, which are held by the Lord of 

"I heed not that," said the Count: "Basile le Meneeant 
would serve both him and me too for gold; andJohndeBeam 
would assist me from a better modve, for, although a captain 
of free bands, he has much of honour in his nature; and they 
are both especially bound to serve me, for they were once 
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seized by the cidiena of Toulouse whilst venturin? too near 
their town in d^guise, and condemned to death, but by my 
mtercEMioo with Che Duke my &ther, from the love I bore to 
John de Beam, I obtained a pardon for both their lives, on 
the payment of a ransom. My influence it great at Lourde; 
and it was thither I purposed goinK< in order to induce their 
CBptains Co quit the party of the Lord of Armognac for the 
cause of Uie Lady Jane. Gold would turn Le Mengeant 
oud his &ee bands to any aide, who, although they are mer- 
cenaries, yet are they the boldest and most expert men-at- 
«rms these provinces can boast of." 

" it is useless," said Agos, " to talk of what thdy are, or of 
what they might have done: here are we securely imprisoned 
in a dui^eon of one of the strongest castles in Europe ; in the 

Gwer of a violent, suspicious, and vindictive prince. Unless 
aven work a miracle to release us, these walls will not give 
place to free us, upon our wishes and conjectures." 

"It is true," replied the young Count; "but why should I 
wish to live, when I have no hope ever to possess the lovely 
Jane of Boulogne 7" 

" If that were all," said Agos <who was wholly incapable of 



comprebendine the power of a real and refined affection, and 

joice did you live n 
„ , sconytob , 

yon might live. But come, ait you down, my lord ; this dun- 



who judged allmen l)y the standard of his own opinion 
that were all, I would rejoice did you live without a h ^ 
Jane of Boulogne, or of all the damsels in Gascoay to boot, sc 



Keon is cold and damp, although busily peopled: for took, 
how the spiders crawl and hang their intricate webs from the 
arches of this roof! We may dow crush these creatures within 
our power, as the Count de Foix would crush us. Thus in 
this world doth one thing prey upon another; so that, even in 
a dungeon, man may play the tyrant if he will. Thou art ill 
furnished," continued Agos, looking at his master, "to pass 
a ni^ht here. When the warder returns, I will beg bis cloak 
of him Co wrap about thee." 

"No," said De Montpensier, "I da not need it; I have 
warmth enough within." 

"But Chat will not keep thee from the unwholesome reekings 
of these wallsj" replied Agos (who, although a rough and 
hardy soldier, was feelingly alive to the least want of his 
master). " Thou hast lived in a court, and the ermined beds 
of France something differ from yonder pallet. In the field, 
I was thine esquire; here will I be thy chamberiain; and if 
thou diest, andl live, I will be thy avenger." 
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In BUch discourse did the prisonen pasa away tlie dreary 
hours tilt the warder letumea with the Bupper, which being 
of better fare than Agos expected, and accompanied by the 
promised flafon of wine, he apread it cheerfuUy upon the 
table. The lamp was trimmed, lighted, and did not go outi 
which so rejoiced the heart of Agoa, that ere the warder quitted 
the dungeon he made him quaff a cup of the wine : for there 
waa about Agos a generous spirit of cheerM eratitude, that 
neither fear nor a dungeon could subdue. He Dow served 
his master in the place of carver, and pressing him to taste of 
the food and wine, he fell to himself with a Keen relish, and 
made a comfortable meal. 

This ended, Agos arranged the miserable bedding of the 
pallet as well as he could for the young Count; and, with a 
lind-hearted goodwill, that was active in the hour of calamity, 
he found the means to be busy in a dungeon. The Count lay 
down, and Agos took the cloak that he had successfully begged 
for his master, and wrapped it about him. He then threw 
himself upon the straw by his side, and soon fell into a quiet 
aadprofound sleep. 

The Count de Fois, who was magnificently lodged in a 
superb apartment of his own castle, might have envied the 
repose of this honest prisoner whom he had consigned to a 
dungeon; for De Foiz that night could find no rest. Should 
the reader ask, why was tbiaf the best answer may be given 
in Agos de Guisfort s own words, who declared, as he stretched 
out lus limbs upon his straw, that "a good ' '' 

beat of all beds to help a man to sleep. ' 
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Wbbh leabel descended fn>m the we*tem tower I 
Eiutaee in the earden, that unhappy youth, 
TariouB and conflicting feelings which preyed upon nun, at 
the prospect of hii sepHration from Orthes, and all that it 
contuned which waa dear to him in this world, had retired 
thither in the hope to calm his mind, »o that he might be 
enabled to support the hut adieus with a becoming firmneSB 

The Count de Foix, notwithstanding hia anger, and his dis- 
missal of his favourite from motiTes of dark and apparently 
but too just suspicion, atill retained a lingering aflection for 
the young man, who had been hitherto the delight and solace 
of his private life. De Foix had a, soul capable of strong 
though lU-goremed affections, and since the separation of his 
wife, and the loss of his son Gaston, he had not found one 
creature upon whom he could place them so entirely as on 
this adopted child : for Sir Evan was of b violent and ungentle 
nature, and Sir Gracien a mixture of folly and indifference: 
but Eustace, formed by nature in her happiest mould, looked 
up to his benefactor from his earliest years with a sincerity of 
^titude and a tenderness of regard, that rendered him essen- 
tial to the domestic feelings of De Foix, and the very circum- 
stance of his being dependent upon him even for his dftUy 
bread, the child of his bounty andThis love, added but greater 
force to the ties that bound the Count to him ; for a mind that 
has any spark of generosity in its character must feel bene- 



Foix to conspire the ruin of the unoffending Eustace, are 
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already known to the reader ; had it not been for the fHendly 
interference of Sir Eapaign du Lyon, they would have fatally 
succeeded; yet no sooner had the first impulse of paaaion 
cooled in the boaom of De Fois, than he felt desirous still far- 
ther to mitigate the punishment of the young man. In order 
therefore to spare him the humiliation of public disgrace, he 
commanded the few persons to whom the affair was known 
that they should observe a strict silence as to the cause of hi* 
quitting Orthes, and that it should be generally understood 
Eustace was going on some secret mission for the Count ; thi* 
considerate order was also communicated to the youth. 

Eustace had determined within himself, immediately upon 
leaving the castle, to set forward on his way to Lourde, where 
he hoped to gain the promised intelligence respecting his hirth. 
He had now retired to the little GoUiic pleasure-house before 
luendoned, in the garden (a spot endeared to him hy every 
tender recollection), when he was overtaken by the thoughtless 
Isabel, who told him, in a laughing manner, that Jane of 
Bouli^ne desired his company in her chamber. Eustace, who 
had been strictly enjoined by the Count to avoid any inter- 
view with Isabel (and who in his anger had threatened her 
safety, as well as that of his favourite), felt so alarmed upon 
seeing her approach, lest, being observed, it mieht prove the 
of drawing upon her the displeasure of the Count, that 
' ^ --' -' disor' -' * ■" 



:, already sad and disordered, eipressBd the 
most painful anxie^, as he replied with a composed air, that 
he could not attend the snmmons of the Lady Jane. 

Isabel, with the quick and tormenting capnce of her nature, 
immediately acted upon the impulse of the moment, and ex- 

Eressed herself offended at this refusal, which, as the request 
ad been personally made hy herself, was somewhat mortifymg 
to her vanity ; and she replied to Enitace with a careless irv- 
difi^rence that deeply wounded him. 

When Eiutace had refiised to attend Isabel to the western 
lower, it was solely from a motive of consideration to herself; 
and he was even then thinking in what manner he should 
inform her of his banishment and disgrace, that the intelligence 
might not, by too sndden a communication, surprise and 
■hock her feelings ; but her conduct, so painful at such a time, 
threw a chill upon the open confidence of Eustace. " Alas!" 
thought he, " why should Itell Isabel, what she will, perhaps, 
scarcely feel concerned to hear ? N o ; I can hear my suffering 
in silence, but I could not hear to see them treated with indif- 
ference by her I m much love." Yet, with that contradiction 
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of conduct so liequeiit with real love, before lie parted from 
her, Eustace earnestly begged Isabel to give him an audience 
that night in the garden, near the tower in which her own 
apartments were situated. He desired her to be cautious, as 
he had something to communicate of importance, that would 
not admit of a delay beyond the time he bad stated. 

Isabel observed the dejection of his manner, and the serious- 
ness that accompanied tiiis request, and notwithstanding her 
levi^ end caprice, she could not altogether conceal the anxiety 
she really felt for her lover. Having promised a compliance 
with this request, she was about to retire, when Duslace took 
her by the hand, and looking upon her with an expression of 
mingled tenderness and concern, he said in a solemn manner; 
" Isabel, I conjure you, do not fail me at the appointed hour; 
when the moon is risen, and shall gently shed licr light upon 
the turrets of yonder tower, I will be near it, under the acacia 
trees in this garden : then come to me, 1 conjure youj I shall 
not detain you long; and perhaps, Isabel, it may be the last 
time we shall ever meet in this world." The tears which 
started into the eyes of Eustace at this moment, spoke his 
feelings; he immediately quitted Isabel, as it he dared not 
trust himself another moment in her presence; he left her, hut 
the impression that his words, his manner, and his looks had 
made, remained to aggravate the anxiety of her feelings ; and 
she now reproached uerself for the unnecessary pain she had 
^ven to one already overwhelmed with affliction. 

We must now return to the Count de Foix, who upon the 
morning after he had consigned the youthful De Montpensier 
and his faithful Esquire to the dungeon, was attended by 
Father Philip in his chamber. The events of the previous 
discovery of the noble prince (which had been made by the 
machinations of the Prior), together with the approaching 
departure of Eustace, and the vexation of De Foix at finding 
the schemes he had planned for the disposal of Jane and Isabd 
were so likely to be thwarted, formed the principal subjects 
of their discourse. 

" My lord," said the Prior, " would you allow me to suggest 
an expedient; I think that 1 could render your plans, so wisely 
adopted for the disposal of these refractory women, successful. 
They are desirous of making a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
Ann at the convent of her name. Ere they depart for this, I 
have directed that they should do a wholsesome penance before 
the image of our Lady of Orthes. Suffer them to set out, and 
I will take care they shall not escape, to follow any plan of 
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flieir own folly ; and the Abbew of St Ann'siaasiaterof much 
windom and trust, whom 1 will instruct in wbnt manner she 
•hall school these maidens to observe their duty towards you." 
" It is well thought of," said De Foix, " and it will be better 
that they should be removed from Orthes, before the sentence 
I have passed on the son of the Duke de Ber^ be executed ; 

?et, now i remember, 1 gave a promise to the Lady Jane, that 
would see her, ere De Montpensier dies ; this morning, there- 
fore, will r give her audience, and then. Prior, both the dam- 
■els shall attend their penance at 3t. Ann's when you list." 

"My lord," replied the Prior, "is it well, think you, to 
grant thii audience to Jane of Boulogne? Her ill-4dvi>ed 
affection should be crushed in its birth, and what can do it so 
well as the death of this bold and treacherous De Montpen- 

" Prior," said the Count, "the promise of De Fdx waa 
never yet given in vain : had I pledged my word to the lowest: 
vassal of my domain, I would hold it sacred ; for honour is aa 
much the distinction of (he prince, as the diadem he wears 
upon his brow. It is true, I gave the promise lightly ; but it 
was given, and shall be fulfilled." 

Thus did the Count express a deep and just vennntion for 
the sanctity of a promise ; but whilst he was alive to a sense 
of honour, he scrupled not to violate the rights of humanity, 
when his passiona interfered to call forth his angry and vin- 
dictive feelinss; and he who would not violate honour, cotild 
many occasion of interest dissimulate, though truth is the soul 
of honour itself, to serve his purpose. Thus do men too often 
attempt to sanctify their many vices, by the observance trf' one 
virtue. The occasion perhaps is this, that the vices rendt 
from the indulgence of their favourite propensities, and the 
virtue is one they hold easy of observance. 

When Jane of Boulogne attended the summons of the Count 
de Foiz, he received her privately in the little oratory ad' 
joining hie own apartmenL As she entered, the Count arose 
from bis knees, where he had bent before the image of Christ, 
that stood upon a table within a recess of the chamber. The 
Count had knelt to the image, indeed ,' but the ^irit of Christ, 
which teaches mercy and forbearance, was far from his heart ; 
for he turned towards Jane, and accosted her with a coldness 
and distance of manner that taught her she had nothing to 
hope, if she designed to plead in mitigation of the sentence 
for the prisoner. 

Jane, to the view of a common obserrer, might have 
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appeared almost as indifieTent aa the Count himself upon the 

subject, for she moved with a firm and equal Btep. Her 
features, though pale, were composed, and her eye (without 
the traces of a tear that might betray the woman's heart) was 
neither downcast nor averted. She fixed it upon the Count, 
M she thus spoke in reply to his brief and cold salutation. 

" My Lord de Foix, 1 am here to address you on the hehalf 
of the Count de Montpenuer, who lies under the sentence of 
death within the dungeon of this castle. I shall not address 
myself to your humanity, I will not appeal to yotu- heart, hut 

" Alt appeal will be useless," said De Foix. " De Mont- 
pensier is me son of my enemy, who has often sought my life, 
and he shall die." 

" He shall not die !" answered Jane of Boulogne, boldly. 
" You dare not shed his blood. Think upon what you do, and 
tremble at the consequence. Your court was open at the 
tournament, by public proclamation, made in foreign courts, 
to all comers of honourable rank ; by it you invited the young 
nobility of France, to try their fortunes in the lists againat the 
kniehta of Foix and Beam; how then can you, witjiaut a 
violation of the laws of chivalry, take away the life even of 
your enemy, who came during a time of truce, for such a 

Sm^ose ? Should you do this act, there is not a knight of any 
onour who will henceforth trust you, and the name of De 
Foix will become as a proverb to signify treachery." 

"You are bold, Jane of Boulogne," replied the Count; 
"you are the first woman who has ever dared to prescribe to 
me a duty." 

"I am siocere," answered Jane, fearlessly; "and perhaps 
I may be the first who has dared to speak truth, when it 
sounds a harsh key upon the ear of a prince : but I have 
tiothiae that 1 fear to lose, and nothing that I hope to gain ; 
aa much may not be s^d of all who are of your counsel." 

" Hast thou nothing to fear from me, Jane ?" said the 
Count, sternly. "Think aetun." 

" 1 have nothing to fear, ' replied Jane, in a calm and firm 
manner; "for my resolution is airea^ taken. But think, 
my lord, not of me, but of yourself. Remember you have a 
pnnce within your power ot*^ the btood of France. It is true 
that De Beirj is hated by his nephew Charles ; but his son is 
not obnoxious to the youthful king, and the time may come 
when he will demand a late hut terrible account of tMs dark 
murder. Murder! think upon Ibe word, and number out the 
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long, long catalogue of all the tormente that help to make it 
up, as memory shall cat] forth each character to write it on 
the book of conadence. A youth within your power, one 
against whom you have no quarrel, but auapicion, consigned 
to a dungeon by you. A prince, whose prerogative is honour, 
condemned without justice by you. A guest, whom it is 
your duty to protect, falsely betrayed by you. Your fellow 
creature murdered! his body consigned to a dishonourable 
and untimely grave, nbilst his spirit sbaE ascend to the throne 
of heaven, to bear witness against you before that terrible 
tribunal, where mercy's self can bariuy save the wretch guilty 
of blood — whose very hands, whilst they are upraised in the 
great day of retribution, shall even then shew the foul stain of 
murder!" 

" I will hear no more!" said the Count with passion. " De 
Montpensier shall die ! Leave me, Lady Jane : I am not to 
he frighted by a woman's tongue." 

"I go then, my lord," answered Jane of Boulogne; "and 
to you in this world I bid farewell for ever." 

" For ever!" exclaimed the Count, sutprised. 

"Ay, for ever!" repeatedJane. "I can be firm, Count de 
Fois, as well as you." 

" What meanest thou, maiden?" sud the Count, who waa 
struck with the cool but resolute demeanour of the Lady J&ne. 
"What is thy purpose? Thou haat no will to harm thyself." 

"No," said Jane of Boulogne: "my life I received from 
God ; it is in his keeping; and to Him I submit the issues of 
it, be they for happiness or misery!" 

"What meanest thou then?" inquired the Count, 

" But this," replied Jane, "for my resolution is so firmly 
■' " '' --..1 "earful hours of Buffering with- 

I me are passed away fo 
ever. You have doomed De Montpensier to the death; t 
God, therefore, I consecrate my future days. Within the holy 
cloister's walls I will patiently await the hour of my own en- 
nent; whilst my spirit, during its sojourn here on earth, 
.._. . supplicate the powers of heaven for the repose of his 
■oul, and to shew mercy to bis murderer. Once more, fare- 
well. Count de Fobt; I shall leave your caatle; in this world 

"Stay!" stud the Count, as he looked upon Jane of Boulogne 
with astonishment and concern, "I will not lose you thus; for 
a puipoae what you speak. You are not 
one whose words are ligtit as the air they meet. - You have a 
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mind incapable of fabehood, and a firmneu of spirit that I 

never yet beheld in woman, save yourself. Such are you, 
Lady Jane; and I think you know too the character of my 
mind, — that I am resolute; there is no need of dieBimiJation 
between a», we may boldly speak our purposes, certain of 
being understood. Tell me, then, is it for the grief that thy 
soul would feel at the death of this young De Montpensier 
that thou wouldat take the vows that must devote thy fiiture 
life and fortunes to the cloister?" 

A momentary glow aufibsed the pale cheek of Jane of 
Boulogne; but immediately recovering herself, she replied 
with the candour that characterised her mind, " Indeed, my 
lord, it is ; for I deem myself the cause of big death : but for 
my sake the Count de Montpensier would have quitted your 
court when the lists closed. Encouraged by the favour with 
which I looked upon him, he lingered here tiU he was betrayed 

" And did you," inquited the Count, "did you know who 
he really was, whilgt to us he declared himself but ai a simple 
knight!'' 

" 1 did," answered Jane. 

"And what wouldst thou do," continued theCoimt, "if the 
preservation of his life depended on thy will?" 

" Holy Maryl" exclaimed Jane, "on my will! have I the 
power to save him?" 

"Hear me," said De Foil, " hear what I would propose: 
for I know the sanctity of thy honour; shouldit thou but paaa 
thy word I would fearlessly trust to it, though it were pieced 
by thee to devote thy body to the stake of saints and martyrs ; 
have you strength of mind enough to resolve by one great 
sacrifice to save this prince of France?" 

"What sacrifice r exclaimed Jane of Botdogne, with an 
eagerness of manner that no terms could describe; for her 
soul, capable of firm resolution to meet the certainty of evil, 
now appeared disordered with anxieCy and dread, whilst flue- 
tuatine between the suspense of hope and fear; " What can I 
do," she added, "to save him? tell me, relieve me from this 
agony of suffering; if the forfeit of my life could save him, 
take it, I would gladly throw it down and bless you." 

" No," said De Foix, "thy life, Jane, Iwould guard at Uie 
hazard of my own." 

"What is it then?" exclaimed Jane. " O bid me make anv 
sacrifice that I can do without injury to God or man, and if it 
be but of myself I can bear it." 
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"I trust," aaid De Foix, " the teima I would propoK are 
not sucb as you noidd apprehend : yet be not hasty ; I know 
I may depend on you. Think then, should I spare the life of 
dlis youtbAll prince, if you have courage sufficient to renounce 
him of your own will ior ever, and stjll to remain as an ex- 
ample to this court, of which you are the greatest ornament." 

Jane paused a moment, " la there no other way to save 
him?" she inquired. 

"None," said the Count: "refuse my proposition, and he 
dies ; for never, Jane of BoiUogne, will I consent that you, who 
ure of my blood, should unite youriielf to one of the house of 
Annagnac : the mother of the youth was of that detested racej 
cen you renounce him for ever t" 

"There is no other way," sud Jane; and hastily wipinv 
away a tear that started into her eyes, " well then," she ad!de{ 
"the sacrifice is made." 

"Not BO," answered the Count, "this is not all; you roust 
swear that to whomsoever I shall decree yoiur hand, on him 
you will bestow it." 

Jane shuddered, and clasping her bauds together, she said 
with emodon, "No, never! never can I so falsely swear I " 

"Then all is over," replied the Count, "De Montpensier 
dies!" De Folz advanced some steps towards the door of the 
chamber, when Jane, rendered desperate by the a^ony of feel' 
ine to which she was wrought, started wildly, and exclaimed, 
" O slay, yet stay, lead him not to death ! O do not plimge 
thy dagger in his breast, 1 cannot look upon his bloo^ I am 
his mivderer! Save him, gave him!" and rushing forward, 
she snatched the image of the Christ that stood upon the table 
of the little oratory, and throwing herself upon the ground at 
the feet of the Count, she held the crucifix extended before 
her, and looking frantically upon it, exclaimed, " I swear, by 
this blessed image of the Son of Heaven, I swear to julfil your 
oommands, I swear to make the sacrifice!" 

Jane fervently pressed the image to her lips, and scarcely 
knowing what she did, continued on her knees, and thus in- 
coherently aposEropbized the figure — " thou silent image of 
Him who died to save thousands, who shed his innocent blood 
Co save mine, what is my sacrifice, what are my sufferings to 
His! I give but a frail and worthless being to preserve the 
life of a fellow-creature, whilst he did offer on the cross himself 
to save mankind. What then am I!" said Jane, and she 
laughed hysterically, " what then am I, that this sacrifice 
should seem so terrible? a poor worm of the earth, that every 
one may trample under foot." 
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The Count de Foix, althoiifi:h he had thug Bucceeded in 

lecuring to himself the disposal of Jane of Boulogne (for hia 
knowledge of her character assured him he might depend upon 
her oath), yet in the midat of his triumph the admiration 
which he felt for the heroism of her virtue, filled his mind 
with some touch of pity for her sufferings: he was both shocked 
and alarmed at the wild and incoherent manner in which she 
had addressed the image. He gently raised her from the 
ground, and endeavoured by soothing language to calm the 
perturbation of her spirits. 

"I go," said De Foix, "to give freedom to John de Mont- 
pensier; you have saved hia life." 

"Have I!" exclaimed Jane, "have I! Oh, tell me so again, 
make me assured of itl" ahe added, aa if atill doubtiill of the 
truth, "shall I see him once more alive? and you will not 
ahed his blood, you will not !— Oh, have I sworn enough, or 
would ytfu seal the oath with my life?" 

"No, Jane," replied the Count, "I do not doubt; for if I 
did— ■■ 



" It is enough," said De Fois, " De Mon^ensier's life from 
this moment f hold as sacred aa my own. Compose yourself. 
Lady Jane, and you have nothing to fear. I will onier that 
Isabel de Greilly shall attend you in your own chamber: be 
comforted, for perhaps I shall never enforce to your injury the 
eofthi ---^ "- -'-'■• 



performance of the oath I have required." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Osodwu. thTlmcbteu'dbe 

You )k«, ibu mike theM hHki arcouni 
And men in dingerouft boods. pray not «] 

Ysu clup yoDog Cupid > UblM. 



Wb shall lesve to the imaginatiaa of the reader (without 
attempting Bn}r,deacriptioii) the aurpriie of John de Mont- 
penaier, and the joy of Agoa de Guiifart, at finding the 
sentence they hourly expected to decree them to death, wa» 
changed for that of liberty, with the rimple injunction that 
they should speedily depart from the castle ; thia they spreed 
to do upon the morning of the fallowing day. And the Count 
de Foix, who now felt perfectly assured he had nothing U> 



busily employed himself in giving; orders for the neceasaiy 
preparationa, ere he set forth with a lai^e body of men-at- 
arms, against the Lord of Armagnac and the free companies 
of Lourde. 

The Prior and Sir Evan de Foil were both astonished by 
the conduct of the Count respecting his priaoners, but to 
neither of them did De Foix communicate the cause of his 



Saring their lives, nor what had passed between himself and 
e Lady Jane ; for the Count waa one of thoae peraona who, 
although they do not scruple to make use of the agency of bad 
men, yet knowing them to be such, and bow little dependence 
can be placed where there is a total want of principle, waa 
unwilling to trust them beyond what wu neceasarv for the 
execution of any purpose that honest men will not deal with. 
The Count knew Sir Evan waa violent and rash, and that the 
Prior was cunning and aeltish; neither of them therefore 
shared his entire confidence, except on occasions of necessity. 
We ahall alao leave to the imagination of the reader to 
picture to himself the ^ief of &e unhappy Jane of Boulogne ; 
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ytt, b the m6Bt bitter momenta of her sufferings, she had the 
conaolation of knowing that by her generous sacrifice she had 
preserved the hfe of the noble John de Montpensierj and her 
strong mind (deeply imbued with religious feeling) suggested 
to her the folly of dwelling upon the uncertain bappinesi she 
might have posaeased, rather than upon the certain misery she 
had eacaped, by the remorse that must have been hers, had 
she neglected tlie only means within her poner to save Mm. 

When Isabel came to the unhappy Jane, she found her 
overwhelmed by the first impulse of sorrow ; after having in a 
degree composed her agitated spirits, she related all that had 
paued to her friend, whilst the Idnd-hearted Isabel by turns 
wept, and inveighed against the Count de Foil, for the cruelty 
he had exercised over the generous mind of the Lady Jane, 
who assured her that she purposed to keep sacred the oath she 
hod taken, and that, after De Montpensier should have quitted 
the castle, it was her determination to mate every effort if 
posuble to banish his image trom her heart. 

Jane wept whilst she spoke, for notwithstanding the superi' 
ority of her mind and the finnnees of her spirit, she had all 
the tenderness, and something of the weakness, of the woman, 
and she declared to Isabel, that she thought her afflictions 
might be more easily borne, could she but once more bid a 
last farewell to theprince; she should then be more composed, 
and better able to fulfil the difiicalttask she had imposed upon 
herself — the task of forgetfiilness. Thus did poor Jane of 
Boult^e deceive her own heart; for she little thought this 
very interview she so much desired, woiUd but aggravate 
the cause of her sufferings, bv adding the affliction, which 
ever attends the last farewell of congenial minds, to the 
miserv of a hopeless attachment; when the recollection of 
each last word, last look, must be felt with that impression of , 
deep melancholy which would constantly recur whenever 
memory (the busy disturber of the peace of feeling minds) 
should picture the image of the past. 

"Could I but bid him a last adieu," said Jane of Boulogne, 
"I think I could better bear my sufferings, and such an 
indulgence will now be innocent; for should the Count, as I 
fear he will, bestow me upon another, I must not then turn 
my thoughts on the past: I should shudder to think upon it, 
for surelv Isabel, the wife, whose secret thoughts are given to 
any but her lord, although they never pass her lips, must not 
hope that in the sight of God, the searcher of all hearts, hers 
can be found pure and blameless. No; let me then hid him 
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e last adieu, whikt I may do it withont guilt, and then — but 
no," ebe added, with a sigh, "I will not, I dare not, indtdge 
my unly wish in this world, for should it be known to the 
Count that we met once more, he might doubt my respect for 
the sanctity of my vow, and De Moutpensier's life would be 
endangered; this last only hope ia therefore denied me." 

"It ahall not be denied you," said the goodnatured Isabel 
with warmth; "I will take all the risk, and should the dis- 
covery be made, no danger will fall upon the prince. I will 
write to him, and bid him this night be near my apartment, 
in the west wing of the castle ; I will then admit him myself, 
that no one ma^ be trusted, and you shall bid >iiin the last 
farewell in the httle orato^ that jama my chamber." 

Thus did Isabel, with the warmth and thoughllessnesB of 
her temper, again act from the impulse of the moment. She 
had already appointed the ensuing night to give audience to 
Eustace; and needless of his disappointment, or of her own 
ansiety — eager only to serve her afflicted friend — she was 
actually projecting a plan that would render it imposaible she 
should fulfil the promise she had made to Eustace. Without 
a moment's farther consideration, Isabel wrote a letter to the 
prince, in which the appointment was couched in such ternlB 
that, in case of discovery, it might appear as if the meeting 
had been solely made upon her own account. This epistle 
was speedily committed to the charge of Will of the West, 
with direcdons to seek De Montpensier, and to deliver it into 
his bands, at the same time observing the utmost secresy 
and caution. The young page, with a willing heart and light 
iitep, immediately set off lo fal&l the Lady Isabel's com- 

And here, let not the female reader of the present day 
appear shocked or displeased with the conduct of Jane of 
Boulogne, who thus herself made an unsolicited appointment 
with a youthfiU lover to whom she was attacned. The 
manners of the fourteenth century differed from those of the 
nineteenth; and though there might be in those days a less 
exterior propriety of conduct, real delicacy of mind was a* 
much then a dishnguisbing mark of the female character m 
in the present time. 

Jane of Boidagne possessed both candour of mind and 
purity of heart. The truth perhaps is this — that, by the 
refinement of modem education, women lose nothing of th^ 
native feelings, but it teaches them those which are artificial; 
■0 that a young lady now studies more what she ought to 
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Mem, than what she ought to be; and truth and candour, 
which adoTD the aoul of a woman as much as that of a man, 
are lost in the cunning of a refined dissimulation; whilst plain 
and simple truth — vhich, meaning no ill, affects no disguise, 
is sometimes condemned as a want of decorum. 

It chanced that when Will of the West wai descending 
from the chamber of Isabel de Greilly, to bear her letter to 
the Prince, Father Philip had just quitted the Count de Foil, 
to return, for a short time, to the monastery of St. Mar; of 
Orthes. The Prior was much diacompOBcd; for, notwith- 
standing all his evil aria and piacticeB, he saw plainly that 
the Count was so much attached Co Eustace, from long habits 
of affection, that, unless he could devise something Co hasten 
the young man's departure, he feared De Foix would never 
have resolution enough to let him go from the castle, so that 
Eustace at last might remain to be as much in favour as ever. 

This wai a circumstance, Philip, with all his penetration, 
had never taken into the account. He had made use of every 
means within his power to ruin Eustace. The mysterious 
conduct of the youth, the probability of his being leagued with 
evil spirits, of his becoming a spy, and his secret attachment 
to Isabel, had all been represented to De Foix in exaggerated 
colours ; if, therefore, al^r all this, Eustace should be retained, 
the Prior thought it not unlikely that, with the warmth of 
feeling which generally attends the making up a difference 
between persons really attached to each other, the Cotmt 
might he induced to pardon the past, and give to his young 
fevourite the hand of Isabel to hoot. "And then,' said 
Philip to himself, "all chance of her inhetitance falling to the 
monastery of St. Mary must be at an end. No, I will make 
a desperate efibrt to separate tins young viper and the giil; 
if 1 can but once part them for ever, I will place Isabel in 
such good keeping, that her foolish affectioo shall make her 
beg to take the veil as a refuge from disappointed love. And 
as for Eustace, war is plenty, and he is both rash and like 
enough to get his brains knocked out in any fray. And I 
here swear to offer a new silver shrine to the blessed Virgin 
whenever I learn the news, so she may help the workl" 

The Frior crossed himself as he made this vow, devoutly 
meaning to keep sacred his purpose; and going into the 
court-yard, he advanced towards John the Chrtmicler, who 
vraa waiting with the Prior's pal&ey, and ready to mount his 
own lo attend his superior to St. Maiy's. As Philip walked 
on, he observed Will of the West crossmg the oonrt-yard, and 
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looking cautioiuly about, with one hand in the boiom of his 

"That impudent young page," aaid Philip (vhoie ill- 
btunour wanted some object to vent itself upon), "that 
iinpudent younf page, owes three dsya imprisonment and a 
whipping to intrnou»e, and he shall pay the debt upon our flrat 
leisure. We will teach him to scoff at the miracles of our 
blessed Lady; and look you to it Brother John, and see that 
bis back be not spared, for the honour of the church ; bid him 
come hither to me, for 1 perceive he would avoid us. Whither 
goest thou, varlet?" continued the Prior, aa he addressed the 
page, who now stood before him. 

" Upon my own businesi," answered Will, pertly. 

"And what is thy business?" inquired the Prior, 

"Thatof other people, "said William, without much respect 
to the authoritative manner of the holy father. 

" Then have I a good mind," answered the Prior, "to make 
it mine, for it is my businesa to order thee where thou sbouldst 
be chastised; tell me instantly what is thy errand, or it shall 
be worae for thee. And what paper is that 1 see stuffed into 
thy vest, and peeping out, aa if anxious to get fiee? Once 
more, what is thy errand?" 

" 1 go," said Will, " to do the bidding of a lady." 

" Of a lady, forsooth!" exclaimed the Prior; "then I war- 
rant there is mischief in it; tell me what it is." 

"Then I shall not do her bidding," replied the Page, " if 
1 do that; for she gave me no commands to tell thee." 

" But I am spiritual director of this house," rejoined the 
Prior, " and, aa such, I think it not well, that ladies should 
employ malapert young- pages on errands, that are not fit 
to be made known; tell me, therefore, and instantly, the 



Will of the West immediately told 
a letter to bear irom the lady Isabel U 
of Charity in Orthes; forWillwasone of those voungpersona, 
npon whose mind the value of truth had not been fully im- 
pressed in early education. He did not appreciate, m its 
moral view, the danger and the turpitude of trifling false- 
faoods; so that, from beginniug with what in our days ia 
termed a white lie, he had gradually become expert in the 
mean and contemptible practice of falsehood. To tell a lie 
is so easy a thing ; when it once becomes a habit, it is so handy 
on an occasion o{ expediency, that the yotmg should avoid 
the first approach to a trifling word of untruth, as they would 
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the fint sttacli of a diaeue that may hereafter infect the blood 
and beccone mortal. 

When the page thus asserted the pretended budneag of hii 
errand, the Prior immediately rephed, "Then give me the 
letter, for I must call at the Convent of Charity, in my \say 
to St. Mary'a, I will deliver it." 

Will had told one lie; in order to support it, he was now 
obliged to tell another. "No," said he, "I must be the bearer 
myself, that I may carry back the answer," The Prior, ishoae 
keen eyes glanced fhrni out the comer of their half-closed lids 
upon the young page, observed at this moment the tight blush 
of confusion mount into the boy's cheek; he knew Will was 
lying; and happy is it for the young, when tbey have still left 
a sufficient feeling of moral propriety to blush for themselves, 
whilst they utter falBehood ; for let them but go on with the 

Cractice, and time, that shall qhonge to a darker hue the white 
row of early youth, will also change the yet tender reproach of 
conscience to stubborn callousneas and unblushing eimintery. 

The Prior was resolved to find out the truth; he therefore 
added, " I wilt bear the answer too, my pretty page, for I am 
to return presently to Orthes." 

Will was completely embarrassed, and had recourse to a new 
shift; "But ere I go," said he, "there is some one in the 
castle, my lady bade me speak with, so I must teave you to 
go alone. ' 

" Not so. Will," continued the Prior, " give me the letter; 
I will deliver it, and thou canst follow after us to the Convent 
of Charity." 

Will refused compliance, and lied, and refused ^ain and 
again, till the Prior msisted upon seeing the sapeiscription of 
the tetter, to be assured he had truly stated the place of its 
destination; and snatching it, as the paper peepe a forth from 
under the vest of the young page, be read the woids, 'To the 
most noble John Count de Montpensier,' etc 

" Agoodly title for a Sister of Charity, my young page," 
said Philip. "Why, thou lying, impudent varlet! I will 
convey this letter: but for thee, thou shalt have present 

Bmishment; and I will account for it to my Lord de Foix. 
ere. Brother John, convey this page instantly upon thy 
palfrey to the monastery of St. Mary, where he shall have his 
whipping, and his three days' imprisonment forthwith, with 
something added in requital of the present occasion," 

No more words were necessary, for John perfectly well 
understood the meaning of his employer, who he knew was 



desirous of having the page removed, that he might e: 
the contents of the letter. What followed may be briefly 
stated: Will was immediately mounted upon the palfrey, and 
conveyed away by John the Chronicler, to the monastery of 
St. Mary. The tVior carefully opened, read, and re-attached 
the seal to the thread which closed the letter, and then giving 
it to a page who was newly come to the castle, he desired 
him to deliver it immediately with all care and precaution to 
the Count de Montpensier. 

The next thing the Prior did was to seek Eustace, and 
inform him of the appointment that had been made by the 
mistress of his affections with the Prince. We shall not here 
detail the art and cunning Philip employed to raise the 

{'ealousy of Eustace, whose mind was wrought to agony, when 
le learned that his beloved Isabel bad actually written to 
appoint De Montpensier to visit her that night in her own 
apartment; before he left the castle. "No! said Eustace, 
"you have been deceived; Father, I cannot believe it." 

" Then watch near the window," replied the Prior, " and 
you shall see John de Montpensier enter the very chamber of 
this faithfiil mistress of your affections." 

Eustace well remembered (although he did not commu- 
nicate this to the Prior) the words he had once heard dropped 
by Isabel to the young Count, whilst be was only known aa 
Sir Equitan ; he also recollected, with inexpressible feelings 
of grief and indignation, that Isabel had consented to meet 
himself, by moonlight, under the acacia trees in the garden. 
The thought that she could so cruelly disappoint bim, afler 
the solemn manner in which he had weed the mee^ng, and 
then wantonly make an appointment with another, stung him 
to the soul. He resolved, therefore, to watch, as the Prior 
had advised. " For your eyes," said Philip, " cannot deceive 
you; you will have proof of her falsehood. 

" Should they give me that," replied Eustace, " there is no 
more to be done ; I will instantly quit this castle, and I hope, 
forever. lean bear adversity, I could have home it patientlv; 
but, if Isabel be false, Ufe has nothing left that should make 
tne desire it. I will wander wherever chance may direct; 
and the hour that closes these eyes for ever — these eyes that 
now weep at tbe bare thoughts of her falsehood — will he the 
only one that can give a hope of peace to my mind." 

Philip r^oieed to hear this determination. Tbe final separ^ 
tion of the lovers, and the banishment of Eustace from tbe 
f ourt of Orthes, was the very point at which he aimed ; and. 
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eamcBtly desired (although from so contrary a motive) tl 
interview with De Montpensier should take place, than the 
Prior himself. He busied hia mind in thinking how many 
houn it wanted to the night; if it would be better for him to 
join Eustace when De Montpensier entered the chamber, or to 
watch for bim without. And, finally, the worthy Prior con- 
gratulated himself upon hia piety, and blessed the Virgin for 
her favourable acceptance of bis vow; deeming the diacovery 
of the letter, and the effect it whs likely to produce, as a certain 
sign she was disposed to prosper his wishes. 

'I'he reader need not be told that Philip was wholly devoid 
of any lelictoua principle of action; hut early educated in the 
church of Rome, he was not without some share of superstition, 
and he aatiafied hia own conscience (which was none of the 
tenderest) with the outward obaervance of certain forms and 
ceremonials, that cost the observer neither the sacrifice of B 
passion nor the forbearance of a vice. 
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To >peke of phiiike i 

For Be WM grounded ij 

He kept his pBtlent m ful gnt del, 
In bonrs br tits muicke natunl : 

Wei coulde he fortunen tb 

Of hli inuBea [Or Mb pstii 

We must now return to the yauag page, who, be it remem' 
bered, we left mounted upon a pslirey, under the conduct of 
John the Chronicler, on their way to St, Mary of Orthea, 
Upon reaching the inner court of the monastery, Will of the 
West was duly consigned to the charge of a brother of the 
house, a person who, for his singular character and talents, 
was admitted for the convenience of others, but chiefly for 
that of bis superiors, to hold more than one office in the little 
territory over which Prior Philip reigned with undisputed 

Brother Bemardin acted as chief-warder and keeper of the 
keys; he filled also the post of cellarer, for none could so well 
appreciate the true smack of fine old Burgundy, clary, and 
hippocras, whilst tasting and viewing it sparkling and shining 
all transparent in the glass, as he held it up against the light 
and contemplated its hues with one eye open and the other 
closed. For choosing wines Bemardm was the Prior's own 
man. He too made the best market of the wheat and barley 
that ?rew upon the convent lands ; and to these talents he 
united that of superior excellence in the art of distillery ; so 
that nothing was ever done within the stillhouse of St. Maiy's 
but by the especial direction of Bemardin. 

Notwithstanding these eminent qualities, the worthy brother ' 
chiefly prided himself upon his character of leech (or doctor) 
to the whole fraternity; a profession which at this period was 
so clo«ely connected with the science of astronomy, that no 
medical practitioner could be supposed to understand the art 
of healing without its aid. Bernardm was therefore an ohserrer. 
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or, H it wat often termed, « setter of the stars for the benefit 
ufmankindi and thoi^h last, not lea«t, in this catalogue of hi» 
BcquiremeDts, he vraa a jolly fellow; one who lovea a cup of 
wine better than holy water, and who, althaueh he greatly 
valued himself upon the learned craft with whicli he com- 
pounded hi* drugs, and readily prescribed them to others, yet 
never was he known to tasta so much as one drop of his own 
physic: acting upon that principle of a truly uberftl mind, 
wuch devotes to others those labours in the benefit of which 
it never selfishly partakes. 

Before Bemardjn had become a brother of the monastery of 
SL Mary, be had filled the office of a, Romi«h pardoner, by 
purchasing certain indulgences and absolutions from the Pope 
himself, which Bemardin retailed at some profit as he travelled 
aioug from town to town, fh>m out a wallet or bag of con- 
secrated leather, very much in the same style as a pedler or 
hawker of modem times offen his tempting stores of caps, 
ribands, and gilded rings, to the pretty wondering ci 
maidens of the villages, as he passes along o" ^" '''^' 
speculations. 

Wherever he had been, Bemardin was always welcome; for 
he could tell the news, sing a good song, pledge in the cup, 
and comfort a poor soul, however oppressed with any sin within 
the catalogue of human infirmity. And it was sud, he could 
now and Uien comfort rinners n protpectu, by selling an in- 
dulgence, oi an absolution, for some fiailty they had a longing 
desire to commit, and which they declared the devil having 



:e put into their heads, they could never drive it out again 

il he had gained his own way, when it was to be hoped one 

of Bemardin's absolutions would set all to rights, by making a 



clear score, and that the next reckoning would in that case 
present a saint-like account, although the calendar had been 
hitherto in some d^ree tarnished by the works of Satan. By 
these means Bemardin had Uved; and although his occupa- 
tions in this way had much diminished since he left ofi' the 
regular business of a Romish pardoner, yet he now and then 
obtained a supply as an old customer, and still at times drove 
a pretty trade, though somewhat under the rose. 

The resectable personage we have just described was seated 
in a small chamber of his own apartments, filled with herbs, 
drugs, astrolabes, etc. etc., indicative of the various occupa- 
tions he followed, when the young delinquent was introduced 
to his presence. The appearance of Brother Bemardin ofiered 
nothiDg forbidding to the page, a* be contemplated a short, 
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round, plump figure, finished by a head and face that rivalled 
in colour the glowing hue of the vintage, of whose produce he 
was BO able a judge. A keen gray eye and a certain air of 
shrewd good-humour seemed to betpei^ more the character of 
a jovial keeper of a hostelry than the grave and learned leech. 
Bemardin was dressed in the habit of the Benedictine mle. 
From his girdle depended a roaary and a large bunch of keys. 
William dso observed several other bunches hanging upon 
pegs, in their proper order in this apartment, each bearing 
over them in the fair black-letter character the name of the 
chambers to nhich they gave access. 

John the Chronicler having briefly stated the cause of the 
offence, both on the former and present occasion, and the pur~ 
posed punishment for which the young page was committed to 
his charge, proceeded to give Bernardin a solemn injunction 
that he would hold Will of the West in safe ward, so that he 
might be forthcoming at the pleasure of the Priori and having 
received the assurance from Bemardin that the youth was aa 
safe as a bird in a trap, he lett the p^e and the leech together, 
to follow his own labours in which he was engaged, those of 
erasing the writings of the unfratunate Titus Livius, to make a 
clean parchment fm: the continuatioD of his own more rare 
chronicles. 

When William and Beniardin were tefl together, neither of 
them being given to the doubtful, or as some persons consider 
it, the dull, virtue of taciturnity; and each thinking that the 
liberty of the free man, and the confinement of the prisoner, 
might be rendered more sweet by a mutual interchange <^ 
ideas through the medium of the tongue, they fell into con- 
versation; and from their natural inclination to the comfort 
and solace of sociability they speedily grew better acquainted. 

Bemardin, unlike many of the brotherhood,, took no delight 
in whippings and floggings for the mere love of the sport, as 
modem gentlemen sometimes do in (he tortures and pound- 
ings of their fellow- creatures in the pugilistic battles of the 
present day. He therefore really felt a certain touch of pity 
for the boy, which perhaps was augmented by his own secret 
conviction that the miracle of the Virgin, which had excited 
the unpremeditated laughter of the page, was truly, as Will 
stated It to be, the consequence of Brother John's expert 
management of the arms of our Lady of Orthes. 

Be this as it may, Bernardln felt desirous of doing something 
to alleviate ^e hard case of the stripling; and ju&ing of the 
fbelings of the youth by his own, (lathing appeared to him s« 



tru^ capable of affording a sensible man consolation a» a cup 
of fine daiy nine. The leech bood produced this solace of 
human care, and in order lo prore that ne would do as he would 
be done by, and prescribe nothing to another but what he 
deemed e&cacious to Mniself, he poured out a brimming cup 
ere he banded the flagon to the page, bidding bim follow the 
esample. 

"Come, come," said Bemardin, "drink, my young sprig of 
iniquity ; and believe me, though thou art now under sentence 
for a heavy offence against this poor house, of which I am an 
unworthy member, and though thou hast ventured to utter in 
the ear of our holy Prior some counseli that square not with 
the rule of truth, yet whilst thou art in my keeping J would 
rather wash thy lying down thy throat with good wine, than I 
would clear the score with the flagellation of tby back. Come, 
drink, and send care to keep company with penitence; for I 
warrant me at this moment thou art more concerned for the 



" It is even so, reverend brother; and a common case with 
better penitents," answered William, aa he sipped the cup. 
" But prithee tell me — for you aeem one of a kindly temper — 
what will these holy men, with their zeal for the church, which 
they think to honour by the stripes of my skin — what will 
these sainted whip-doga do with me?" 

"Hold, my son," said Bemardin, aflecting a grave air; 
" speak more reverently of the members of the church. It is 
fitting your offence should have some wholesome casdgation : 
yet never despair. They will but flay thy back till such time 



iroper conviction of the enormity of thy sin is awakened; 
tnen a few days' imprisonment, with bread and water, and a 
voluntary whipping, laid on by your own hands, as a mark of 



e penitence, will restore you, I trust, a 
world again, having duly taken the medicine of the righteous 
to purge the soul from the grosser humours of her nature." 

" A voluntary whipping! ' exclaimed the Page aghast. "A 
voluntary whipping! after haying had my back flayed and 
flapped as husbandmen thrash com in a bam ! No, brother, 
not for all the images of all the virgins in Christendom, and 
their miracles to kwot, will 1 so far do injury to my own per- 
son as to lay one flnger upon myself. Pnthee tell me, is there 
no way to get clear of these sanctified torments of the devil's 

Bemardin shook his head. "I fear, my young page," said 
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he, " by this light talk end irrevereDt bearing you have better 
learnt the art of wanton mitiBtreliy and ladies' dalliance, than 
you have studied the uses of our holy mysterieg. But never 
despair; you are young, and we must not look far the wUdom 
of time when it has scarce brought fifteen Bummera over a 
stripling's head. The church, it is true, considers not these 
things, and is something severe in her chastisements; yet 
there are men — come, fltlout another cup, and I wiU ple^e 
you to our better acquaintaJice — yet as I said — fine clary this! 
three years under my own keyj neither smack of wood nor 
fruit, but ripe, rich, and mellow — yet there are men, as I said, 
who have given the midnight hours of their studies to the 
watchful observance of the stars, to know the right time for 
compounding drugs from the vegetable, the animal, and the 
mineral world, for the service of mankind." 

"And pray, brother" observed the Page, "what has that to 
do with the whipping! 1 would fain leam the means to spare 
my own flesh, which is as tender and as dear to me, as the 
miracles of yon grimmed black old figure of the oaken-tiee 
may be usefiil to your church?" 

"Hush!" said Bemardin: " we tell no tales over the wine- 
flagon, save those that come out when wine gets the mastery of 
the wit ; else did I repeat thy words it were better for tbee that 
thou sbouldst mock an earthly king, than the image of the 
Queen of Heaven. What has the leamingof the leech to do 
with thy fiayed back, didat thou ask? Why all, and eveiy 

"Then prithee tell me briefly what it can do," inquired 
William; "for the subject, brotber,ls a feeling one with me." 

"Hark ye, then," continued Bemardin; " do not think that 
when the holy Prior of this house commands a punishment as 
a debt of sin, that he will be satisfied with less than full pay- 
ment. Some three days hence, thou wilt be flayed till every 
lash finds its echo in a groan ; till thy very skin shall spin im 
like flax, and help to form the cord that smites tbee for thy 
evil doings." 

"Hold! for heaven's sake, hold!" exclaimed the Pag«. 
" Prithee, s^oi brother, ^ve roe not a double whipping, first 
in the relation, and then m the penalty ; for at every word you 
utter methinfcs I feel the twinges and smarts that are to come. 
Tell me I must he whipped; but spare me the detail of the 
manner of it." 

phical, as we «f thelearned craAs tt 
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for Bufflctent for the day is the evil thereof. Kdow then, my 
son, that for the pity I feel for your youth, and the love I bear 
your plewant and somewhat bold humour, which aguares with 
my own, I will bestow upon you a piecious gift of a powerful 
narcotic, compounded by my own bands, and such a drug ai 
the great leech, Miuter WiUiam de Haretey, would run mad 
for very envy did he know of the auperior skill that could 
compound it. The King of France, when his majeaty fell 
sick, might have found men able to relieve him, without 
■ending to Toulouse for that Master William, whose crail 
chiefly Ues in the cunning of the miser. There are leeches 
who, but for their holy orden setting a barrier between them 
and the court, would prove that Master de Haisley was fitter 
for the king's nurse, aa an ancient datne, than for dealing in 
the curious craft of medicine." 

"Yet the king, brother, "observed the Page, "got well under 
Master de Harsley's care, when all the other leeches had 
&iled of his cure.'' 

"Mere chance, blind work," replied Bemardin; "but no 
more directed in the cure by any rule of art, than tite mariner 
can tell why the needle turns to the north, although he goes 
by the cmnpass." 

"Sdll it guides him in safety," said the Page; "and so as a 
thing is teallv usefiil, it matters not much why it is so. But 
pritjiee, brother, go on with what leLales to me," continued 
the Page, anxioui to recall the leech from the excursions his 
mind was making from the subject, in consequence of some 
little feeling of envy towards the great master in the healing 
art of his day. 

" Why, then," relied Bemardin, " when you have received 
this chastisement, I would counsel you first to wash your back 
with salt and vinegar, to prevent any stagnation of the blood 
from bringing on a gangrene. A gangrene is, my son- " 

" Tell me not what it is," exclaimed the Page, hastily; "and 
to talk to me of washing my own flayed back with salt and 
vinegar, as coolly as you would of washing your own handa 
after the dinner of a festival, is something more than my 
patience can brook." 

" I know the anguish of a whipping," replied Bemardin, 
with a significant sympathizing inclinalion of the head ; " and 
it is to save you from it, that I now bestow upon you the 
fruits of my experience, my labours, and my learning, in the 
curious crall of healing." 

And so saying, the worthy brother unlocked with much 
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care s little inlaid box of divers metala, whose lid was deco- 
rated with a singular combinatioa of Christian and heathenish 
embleins. Apollo, as the patron of physic, appeared dressed 
in the habit of a Chriitian knight, bearing the cross in one 
hand and the lyre in the other. Whilst the serpent of Eacu- 
lapius, harmless aa a dove, was seen playing about the feet of 
St. Luke, who held in his hands an ancient pestle and mortar, 
decorated with some of those Arabian characters (for the 
Arabians were once the greatest physicians) which have beeD 
banded down ftom age to age, and may stUl be seen blazing 
in bright gold upon the blue and green globular bottles of a 
modem doctor's shop. 

Bernardin look from out this little box a small phial, and 
with an air of gravity and ceremony little according with the 
natural jovial expreasion of his countenance, to shew the im- 
portance of the gill and the value he set upon it, continued 
for some time hoTdmg the phial in his hand, whilst he des- 
canted upon the virtues of the drug and his own merits in 
compounding it, at lull length, and concluded with aaying — 
"Take this, mj son, the narcotic ia pleasantly mixed with 
clary, so that it tastes but of that liquor, and as soon as your 
chastiaement is over, drink it off, and you shall presently fall 
into so profound and sweet a sleep, that when you awake, 



e and the blessed St. Luke thanks for this precious medi- 

Will of the West took the phial more out of reipect to the 
good will of Brother Bernardin, than from much faith in the 
efficacy of the drug, and putting it carelessly into his pouch 
within his vest, he continued to converse with the learned 



monk and doctor. Time passed on, the flagon shewed its 



clear metal at the bottom of the interior, whiut the ci 
had principally found their way down the throat of the good- 
humoured brother, for William had drunk but one cup ; and 
the monk growing merry, as the wine cheered without intoxi- 
cating his spirits, ne proposed a song, and after looking to see 
that the door was close snut, seconded the proposal by singing 
one himself: whilst the page, who was neither deficient in 
cunning nor observation, narrowly eyed and surveyed the 
apartment, hoping to find an opportunity to take advantage 
ca the carelesa gaiety of hia companion (aa he did not seem 
likely to be a severe gaoler), who might be off his guard, and 
•o siuer his charge to escape to Orthes, where William reaolved 
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la throw himaelf upon the mercy of the Count de Foix, and 

beg bis interference to compound for the premeditated chw 



William, therefore, suffered his companion to sing on to his 
heart's content I and, not to be wanting in courtesy, he now 
and then joined in with his own shrill pipe in a roaring chorus, 
that might have gladdened the ears of a fox-hunter, after a 
six hours' chaae; for Bemardin, who sometimes attended the 
Prior to his huntiug-ieat, and loved a slice of the buck he had 
helped to the death, choee a song of that description for iha 
present carousal. 

Whilst Bemardin was thus exerciaina his vocal powers, 
more to his own satiafaction than that of Will of the West, the 
youi^ page bad been engaeed in attentive!}' observing a poT" 
tion of the tapestry with nhich the chamber was hung. He 
remarked that every now and then it moved with a light 
motion, as if fanned by a current of air, and he judged tVom 
this circumstance that, in all probabihty, there was some door- 
way or place of egress beneath. Perhaps this door, if such 
there should be, led (o some other part of the house, a thing 
common with the buildings of the period. William took no 
notice of the circumstance, and ceased to wat^h the slight 
undulating motion of the tapestry, lest he should attract the 
observation of his companion, who might then feel disposed 
to secure an entry, which he now in Si probability thought 
not of, and had forgotten to bolt and bar. 

The young page, however, resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity the broUier'a absence might afford, to pursue his inquiry, 
having previously determined to venture if possible a hazardous 
escape, rather than abide the threatened chastisement. The 
time at length arrived for executing his purpose, and feigning 
weariness, be told Bemardin that be would endeavour to sleep 
vhilst the fraternity assembled at the evening's refection. 

Bemardin quitted the young page, and locking the door of 
the apartment, went to partake of a frugal meal with the 
brothers, for which act of pubKc penance, he generally found 
the means to indemnify himself by a more cheerly indulgence 
in the privacy of his own apartment; and as the bottles and 
potions of the learned leech were held sacred by all the house, 
as things not to be touched by any unskilflU hand, there were 
some persons wicked enough to insinuate that many a labelled 
and ticketed decoction, was no other than some choice old 
cordial of high-spiced wines, that the medical monk thus 
fenced with the denominative armour of physic, in order to 
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guard and preserrethe same for the solace of hiflowngtomacb, 
which was Bomewhat of the nicest 

When the sounds of Bemardin's receding steps had com- 
pletely died awav, the young page lost no time in punning 
his purpose; and, lifting the tapestry, he perceived, as he 
conjectured, that it concealed a small doomay beneath. 
This was unlocked, and led through a long narrow passage to 
a second doorway, which opened into a spaciona chamber, also 
hung with arraa; the page widlout ceremony immediately 
raised the buiestry that bung over a small arched recess, 
through which the door communicated with this cbamher. 
William now thought the moment of his emancipation was 
arrived, for no person was within the apartment, and anothei 
entry stood immediately opposite. This he believed, from hia 
own knowledge of some parts of the house, and by looking 
from the windows, led to the cloisters surrounding the church; 
could he hut pass these unobserved during the hours of refec- 
tion, he thought it would be an easy matter to scale the walla 
of the Prior's garden, as WiUiam was expert in the arts of 
bird's nesting and clambering, like most pases of hia yean; 
and he feared not to swim the moat, should he find the little 
drawbridge up, which was the thing most to be apprehended, 
OS he should not dare pass the warder at the gates of the 
monastery itself. 

Whilst with the elasticity and buoyant play of youthful 
spirits, he thus in a moment formed his plan, he advanced 
towards the door that be believed communicated with the 
cloisters; he laid bis hand upon the latch, and was about to 
raise it, when his attention was suddenly arrested by the 
approach of footsteps from without. Not a moment was to be 
lost, and William made a precipitate retreat, with the intent 
to return through the narrow passage to the chamber that 
was destined for his present oonfinementi but ere he could 
reach the archway, a sudden gust of wind closed that door ; 
and just as William had slipped hia slight active figure under 
the tapestry of the recess, he heard the persons, whose foot- 
steps had tdatmed him, enter at the very place through which 
he nad determined upon escaping. Half dead with appre- 
hension, and almost eiraid to draw breath, lest he sbauld be 
discovered, the page could now do nothing but remain behind 
the tapestry till these persons should have quitted the apart- 
ment, not daring to retreat through the paaaage, a move- 
ment which must certainly be heara, and attract the notice 
of the intruders, whoever they might be. Who they might 
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be, however, was not long a matter of doubt, ss he preaently 
recognised die voices of the Prior and Sir Evan de Foix ; the 
former spoke with an uniisual degree of eameetnesa, and the 
latter seemed roused to an extraordinary energy by his ovm 
impetuous feelings. 

" I tell yoii," said Sir Evan de Foix, addressing the Prior, 
" that I have hut now lefl her, and that there was a determined 
acorn, a calmneaa in her hatred towards me, that defied all my 
efibrls; I could neither soothe, flatter,norintimidate her. She 
stood erect, with a composed and unchanged mien, whilst 1 
was torn with the tierce war of contending passions. I cannot 
endure this!" 

"Then why not state this scomftil bearing of the Lady 
Jane to the Count your father?" replied the Pnor. " De Foix 
has the power to bestow her upon whom he liata. Tell him 
the tale.'' 

" I lought the Count," said Sir Evan, " when, to my astoniah- 
ment, he heatd my atory with as much indifference as he 
would a tale of a country clown who had been jilted of his 
mistress at a hoUday fair. And when 1 urged his own ap' 
proval of my suit, he aaid there must he time ; he had state 
reasons of a recent date, which might make it expedient that 
Jane of Boulogne should not yet be given in marriage, even 
to his own son; and no other answer would he give me." 

" Well, then," replied the Prior, " yoii feel that the case is 
desperate, and therefore you aeek me? " 

" I do," answered Sir Evan; "if you fail me now, all is lost, 
I have no hope left." 

" But I wilt not fail you," aaid Philip ; " for your posaessine 
the power over Jane of Boulogne and her lands, ia aa much 
my interest as it is yours; we both gain by it; and your hopes 
of the succession will hereafter rest more upon your own means, 
your power, and your possessions, than even upon the Count's 
will ; for he cannot legitimate your birth, though he may name 
you as his heritor." 

"Tell me, then, what is to he done!" exclaimed Sir Evan 
de Foix; " for I am like one tcho has played with the serpent 
till it stings him. Ambition, the desire of power and wealth, 
first made me a suitor to the lovely Jane; but now, these are 
feeble objects when compared to the fierce flame that wars 
within my breast. She is tike the sun, that no man dare con- 
template with impunity, whose lustre can destroy the sight it 
dazzles." 

The Prior smiled sarcastically upon hearing these high-flown 
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expressions of Sir Evan's devotion to the Lady Jane, and only 
Temarked, "The cause of your desire to gain her is your own; 
— :.4. ;ii g ,t_ fjjg Count is a cold advacate, e 



slow, uncertain instrument. Some motive of intricate policy 
DOW makes him thus waver between the desire to serve a future, 
OT a nearer and more certain purpose; his intents hang nicely 
on the halance, so that a straw may turn the scale to give his 
willita bias; were JMie of Boulogne once yours, he would be 
satisfied, and this latent scheme, whatever may be its purpose, 
- " -' ■' ■ '-■- ■'■■ Tell me, 



e with the pos«ibilily of it 
dare yon be firm — dare you do one bold act to make this 

"Put me to the test I" excltumed Sir Evan de Foix; "I will 
venture ail to gaia her ; my life, my fortunes, the favour of the 
Count, the hopes of the BuccessJon, shall all be stoked upon 
one cast: for I am now like a desperate gamester, whose means 
are all spent save one. To look forward is misery, to look 
back ia vain: there Is but one course left, to throw into the 
game the last and only stake ; to gain all by madnesa, or to 
lose all with reason." 

" Then aU is gained," said the Prior with a voice that indi' 
cated a flrm convicdon of the certain saccesa of his own plana. 
" Yet your trial may be severe; for you must crush those soft 
and tender workines of pity that the sight of woman's beanly 
is apt to inspire, wnen it hangs like the trembUng and delicate 
flower upon the tree, watered with the tears of the morning. 
You must win her by force." 

Sir Evan started at the heaiing of these words; for although 
the violence of his passions, assisted by the arts of the Prior, 
had made him commit many acts contrary to moral rectitude, 
yet still he was a knight educated in the generous principles 
of chivalry, which held all attempts against the unprotected 
state of womanhood as equally recreant and base, as the very 
death of honour. " No ! he exclaimed, " that 1 cannot do ; 
force employed against a woman would turn my sword from the 
weapon of honourable use to the base dagger of the craven 
assassin. 1 cannot win her by force." 

" Then lose her," said the Prior calmly; " and this Sir 
Equitan, this Count, or madman, who ventured his head within 
the lion's mouth, that he might shew he feared not to come 
into his den, may perhaps be less nice in gaining the damsel." 

"Speak not thus!" exclaimed Sir Evan, whose feelings of 
jealousy had been so artfully called up by the cold sarcum 
of the Prior ; " Speak not thus, but tell me what you would 
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have roe do; yet spare my honour in the execution of your 
purpose." 

" Your honour," said the Prior, " is somethmg nice of 
ftomach ; it can digest tilings that come within the compass of 
your palate, though other men, somenhat nice also, might 
reject them; but the things you like not are dishonourable, 
where was your honour when it conspired U> banish Eustace f" 

Even Sir Evan de Foil felt for a moment confounded and 
embarraaaed at the reproaches of the partner of bis guilt, the 
very instigator of his crimes : ao httle comfort or reliance exists 
between the confidence and connexion of the wicked: but 

E'de (that insatiable bait with which the Evil one draws in 
numberless victims) ever hangs ready to catch the soul 
which is home along the current of temptation. Sir Evan's 
pride would not allon him to avow even to the Prior that he 
bad acted contrary to the laws of chivalrous honour: by the 
Ktiisal to confess a fault, he cut himself off from the means of 
rebreating from the paths of vice, and rather than dare to be 
humble, he dared to be guilty ; there was but one way left, to 
hear the Prim-'a proposal; Philip, therefore, continued in these 

" Men have erected a certun standard of their own, which 
tbey call honour; this is designed, and wisely, as a rallying 
point for those who, unless drown by such a banner to one 
certain direction, would (for very want of wit to know their 
course) wander through the mazes of continual error: yet 
there are cases when, sanctioned by circumstances, those of 
more enlarged views may leave this guide, to seek another but 
not leas certain path to the attainment of a, worthy end. It 
ia this deviation I would alone propose to you. 1 would have 
you make Jane of Boulogne your wife — is that dishonour? I 
would have you cherish her, when such, with all the ardour of 

Gur youthfiil passion — can honour carp at that! I would 
ve you share with her the succession of the Count your 
father — is this dishonour? Truly fliere ia no dishonourl — 
Where then lies the crime? Why IJius: that my lady is young, 
wayward, and capricious ; ignorant of her own advantage, and 
DOW rejects what at a maturer age she would vainly lament 
having lost by the follies of her pampered vanity. The sick 
like the cure, although they love not the drug that works iL 
A child knows not ^at the cup which is offered with a bitter 
flavour to its lips contains the medicine of life. By force it 
drinks; a force that makes it live. Women are children in 
sense ; and, as children, a wise man schools them to their own 
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advantage. I would have you wed the Lady Jane ; and here- 
after she will thank her lord and husband. The cheridted 
wife is not dishonoured." 

" Ay, but," exclaimed Sir Evan de Foil, who had deeply 
attended to the sophistry of the Prior's arguments, " may she 
not hereafter curse the means that made her such? May not 
the powers of darkness, whose aid we have invoked, desert ub, 
even in-the very execution of our purposel Tell me, Prior," 
(and Sir Evan spoke these words in a tone of apprehension 
and solemnity), " tell me, are they propidous?" 

The Prior, throughout his connexion with the misguided 
Sir Evan de Foix, had worked upon hia tnind, by inspiring him 
with the belief that his cloistered studies had enabled him 
to hold communion with those ^miliars, whose preternatural 
interference was devoutly believed during the Middle Ages. 
Philip, therefore, sufTered no occasion to pass unnoticed that 
might BtiU farther impress the mind of Sir Evan with this 
conviction ; aa it gave nim a power and an importance before 
which his disciple trembled. 

"Question me not!" rejoined the Prior, with an assumed 
mystery in his manner. " Name not the means ; but rest sads- 
fied that, although I act not without the assurance of more 
than earthly aid, yet the secrets of the impalpable spirits of 
the air must not be uttered, save to those they visit with their 
intelligences. I dare not speak more ; these very walls woul4 
prate, to call me to a dread account of such an act of daring. 
Would we make the great Ortbon* and his familiars propi- 
tious to us, we must obey in silence : hem', but not question ; 
act, but never comment." 

Sir Evan fixed an attentive gaze upon the severe counte- 
nance of the Prior, as he uttered these words. All the inpe- 
tuosiW of his feelmgs seemed, for a while, bound up within 
the sfdemn apprehension of a superstitious credulity; he sub- 
scribed in silence to the dark purpose of the Prior, aa he would 
have done to tbe mysterious mandate of an oracle; and only 
demanded of Philip, what he would have him do. 

"Listen, then," continued the Prior. "The Lady Jane of 
Boulogne and Isabel de Greilly, to-morrow, in the dusk of 
twilight, come hither, to perform a certain penance with divers 
prayers, before the image of the Virgin in our church, ere 
they eet forward on a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Ann. I 

tbe bmilUr is (old hj ProiMatl ; uid 
■npentltioua mutoeis and ccedence of 
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wiU«i&ke bU necesBBTy arrangementa; and, after the hour of 
comjdine, they shall »et out on their way, atteoded ooty by a 
leti simple domestics. You shall then have the keys of the 
church, and of my private gardens. So sooii as they are 
departed, you may take those keys from the warder's chamber : 

Xiit this house by the way I have pointed out; the drawbridge 
all be left lowered for your passage ; and without, you shall 
find horses swift of foot, ready for you, and two chosen adhe- 
rents, whom I will ftimish to attend you: they shall join you 
at the signal of a blast upon your horn. Then, quickly mount, 
and, wrapped in the habit of a Benedictine brother, you may 
join the maidens, as if sent by us, to guide them through the 
wood by a safe path ; the ways being often interrupted by the 
people of the Lord of Annagnac. Thus will you reach St. 
Ann's. The Abbess is completely in my power; 1 have already 
tutored her. Isabel will be confine^ under pretext of aul>- 
jecting her high spirit to the will of the Count by prayer and 
penance; whilst a priest is commissioned to join your hand 
with that of Jane of Boulogne, if she consents or not: and, 
when once within your power, it is not likely she would refuse 
the title of a wife, to bear that of a dishonoured maiden. I 
am thus cautious in directing you ; as 1 must not appear to 
act in this. Your excuse to the Count for the rash attempt 
will be a true one, that of youthfiil passion ten^ting you to 
oommit the deed. When once Jane is your wife, the Coimt 
will pardon all, and gladly receive her as his daughter. If 
you refiise compliance, Jane is lost for ever: as 1 fear the 
Count has some design to form, by her means, a foreign alliance 
profitable to his state, by giving her in marriage to the sod of 
the English Duke of Lancaster." 

"Enough," said Sir Evan de Foix, "enough; I will do all 
you direct. The Count never hinted this to me ; but I feared 
something like iL He has tampered with my feelings ; for it 
was he who first bid me woo the Lady Jane : he must now 
bear the consequence of his own injunctions. Jane once 
mine, and her lands regained, thou art the Bishop of Com- 
minges. I will not be ungrateful." 

" lam ever yours, "answered the Prior; "but lose no time 
— return to Chrtbes — we must not now be seen together. I 
wiU contrive to speak with you again to-morrow; but come 
not hither till the hour of compUne — sooner might excite sus- 
picion. The private door will give you access to this remote 
chamber ; there wait. Farewell ! be secret, cautious, and de- 
r2 
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termined: guardagainst theheat of psMion: let it not betray 
you in tlie time of execution; and all ehall be well. 

The Prior and Sir £vaii de f oix soon after retreated from 
the chamber. Will of the West, who»e eftrs had caught up 
every word that iiaued from their lipg, paused a few momenti 
after they were gone, and at length ventured to thmst his 
lieed from behind the tapestry. The coast wa> clear; and, 
rendered bold by aecurity, Will once more ventured out frxim 
his hiding-place, and narrowly examined both the chamber 
and its precmcts. He then returned back through the narrow 

(assage to the apartment of the learned leech, his preeent 
eeper, and was lucky enough to get there before the wor&y 
Bemardin returned from the refectory. 

Will lost no time, and next examined the keys that hung in 
various hunchea round the room; and having ascertained, by 
the lettered inscriptiona attached, the keys both of the church 
and of the private garden, he strelchea himself out upon a 
wooden bench, so that be might appear aa if he had been re- 
posing when Bemardin entered. 

The young Page now seriously commenced an examitialion 
of a plan that occurred to his mind, namely, whether or not 
hs might not himself make u»e of tbo«e afore-named swift 
horses that were to be in readiness, instead of. Sir Evan de 
Foix, for the purpose of aaving his own back « good whip^nng 
(which was something disgraceful to an embryo knight, how- 
ever young) and the I-ady Jane from a husband she was not 
very likely to relish. " For certes," thought our Page (as he 
glanced bis eye towards an old mirror, that hung opposite the 
bench, and reflected the fair and pert viaage of master Wil- 
liam), " 1 do not see but that I may be as proper a man to 
carry off damsels as Sir Evan de Foix ; and to rescue them in 
distress, it an act that constitntei the very cream of cMvaliy." 
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The eveuing of that day, irhoBe busy events we have recorded 
in the laat two chapters, closed in with all the beauty of a 
Bummer'a glowing auuset, in that delight^ country where ore 
situated the proviticea of Foix and Beam. Already had the 
birds sought the shelter of their airy neata in the thick aur- 
rounding woods, whose ample foHage was now seen but in one 
huge mass of dusky brown. The husbandman had retired 
to his home, whilst the light that glimmered through the Case- 
ment of his litde dweUJDg spread far its cheering ray. The 
fields were deserted, save by the watch-dog and the iold ; the 
streets of town anA village were empty and sQent ; and the 
warder paced bis round upon the turrets of each feudal castle. 
The aky was yet tinged with a faint g' ■" ' ' " 

nest, when the moon, that glorious regi 
rose in tranquil majesty, and sailing th 
and circling clouds, that seemed like a veirupon the brow of 
beauty, she, at length, burst from their shadow, and appeared 
at once in Uie full efiulgence of her light, pursuing her course, 
and risiug into the vault of heaven; whilst myriads of silver 
stars congregated around her, as if in homage to their queen; 
and the whole face of the earth and the hosom of the waters 
were suddenly lighted up by die reflection of her splendour. 

The hour now approached when the Count de Montpensiei 
was to fulfil the appointed meetine with Isabel, in order to 
bid a last adieu to the high-minded hut unfortunate Jane of 
Boulogne. The young pnnce, who perfecdy well understood 
the fiiQ meaning of IsfU}ers letter (as she had always been the 
confidant of the lovers), prepared, with an anxious and palpi- 
tating heart, to take tbb (tui farewell. Agoa de Guisfuct was 
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to attend him ; for although fliat esquire could not comprehend 
the force of real love, jiet was be tiilly aenaible of the virtue 
of fidelity. 

The Count threw his mantle about hia ehouldera, and Agos, 
who placed little faith either in the hononr of some of the 
chief mhabitantB of the castle, or in the prudence of his master, 
examined his own dagger ere he fastened it upon his sdde, and 
prepared to bear John de Montpensier company as far as the 
western tower, resolving to watch as a guard without till he 
tbould return from the interview, which Agos knew, although 
made in the name of Isabel de Gre'illy, waa to take plac« wtth 
Jane of Boulogne. 

Whilst the Count and hia Eaquire were thus waiting till 
the castle bell should strike the appointed hour to sally forth, 
another, and yet more unfortunate being, was also awaiting 
the same tdgnal, with even a more inteiue anxiety of expecta- 
tion, though from ao opposite a cause. This unhappy being 
was Eustace, whose late conversation with the artftil Prior 
must he remembered by the reader. This night was for ever 
to decide the fate of Eustace. Isabel had long cherished his 
hopes, had long played with his feelings ; yet, in the midst of 
all his suiferings, his love had hitherto biumphed over the 
inward workings of jealousy, and the secret whispen of mali^ 
nity. He had still believed her, tbough wayw^d and capri- 
cious, true of heart. This night was to be the test: for should 
she now disappoint him, and actually admit the prince (whom 
she had hitherto declared she esteemed but as a valiant knight), 
Eustace could no longer doubt her perfidy. Yet ever amiable, 
even in the momenta of the bitterest feehng, he meditated no 
revenge ; he resolved but to break the spell that bound him to 
a light-hearted woman, and to leave her, whatever might be 
his own sufferings, for ever. 

Even in the midst of these distresses, the injunctions of the 
mysterious Franciscan had not escaped his mind; althougli 
he now felt the desire he had entertained to know the secret 
of his birth, but as a sickly hope. For the love of Isabel, 
Eustace had hitherto cherished the wish that he might one 
day prove himself of nobteparentage. What wonldnowavul 
the discovery, when he was about tolose her for ever? What 
would be then to him those honours, that might add to happi- 
ness, but could not constitute it? Still, when he should leave 
Orthes, he purposed to obey the Franciscan, and to seek the 
unknown person, who was to reveal to him the story of his 
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This wBB, indeed, a night of feartiil decision. Euitace felt 
its import with a)I that terrible anxiety and emotion which 
ever accompanies the suspense of a dreadfid expectation, of 
wbase certain occurrence we are almost assured, whilst still 
we cherish the lingering hope that it may not he ; for Eustace 
possessed, to a very high degree, that acute feeling which 
generally accompanies superior intellect, and whose nature is 
wholly incomprehensible to the common mass of mankind. 
In anxious expectation, wishing the castle bell might strike 
the hour, yet dceading to hear it sound, Eustace lingered under 
the shade of the pendant acacia, from which situation he com- 
manded a full view of the western tower and turrets of the 

Near the snot, wrapped in the mantle of his order, skulked 
the cunning Prior, who thus, as it were, lay in ambush ; ready, 
if necessary, to break upon the sorrows of the unhappy Eustace, 
and to work his mind to jealousy and desperation should he 
evince an; symptoms of an altered purpose. Philip watched 
like the evil spirit in the garden of our first parents, for the 
sole piupose of working destruction. His intents, dark as his 
character, sought the shade of night, and carefully avoiding 
wherever a ray of moonlight iliumined with its clear and sober 
beams the wdks and plantations of the garden, he cowered 
within a rocky recess overhtmg with trees, that was impervious 
to the noontide sun, and now shrouded in total darkness. 

At length the bell told the midnight hour. Eustace started 
at its sound, and advanced some paces nearer in the direction 
towards the lower. The Prior wrapped his mantle still closer 
round him, and stepped forward to the very extremity of his 
den, like the wolf that prepares to sally on his prey. Two 
figures were now seen gliding cautiously forward, silent and 
watchiul in their course ; at length they came before the little 
portal of the tower that opened on the garden, and there 
stopped, but without word or sign. A light glimmered in the 



indow above, and the lattice was softly unclosed, when the 
delicate figure of the lovely Isabel de Gre'tlly was distinctlT 
visible as sue looked through the casement, and then exclaimed 
" My Lord de Montpensier, heaven be praised, you are come 
in safeWI I wUl admit you instantly:" and closing the lattice, 
she withdrew. The light disappeared, and in a few momenta 
the littie portal tieneath was cautiously opened. One of the 
persons immediately entered, and the door was closed, whilst 
the other remained without, and slowly paced up and down 
before the entrance. 
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Enstace, who witneswd what had passed, with a nuod 
wrought alinost to distractiori, resolved to he yet farther satw- 
fied Uiat the object of this meetiag was really Iiabel : he 
rushed forward, and scarcely knowing what be did, was about 
to demand instant admission at the portal, when Agos de 
Guidbrt suddenly maheathed his da^er, and placed himself 
in the pathway that led to the door. 

" Stand!" he exclaimed, " stand, whoever you are! forbear 
to advance another step, or you die upon the spot!" 

The dagger glittered in the moonlight that played opon its 
blade, and the powerful strength of Agos had seized upon 
Eustace with one hand, as be held the brandished inBtmment 
of death within the odier. Eustace immediately recognised 
the bold squire, and only answered, "I few: not death; I am 
unarmed, and cannot cope with you; but for mercy's wke let 
me pass to yonder portal." 

"You pass oot thither," replied Agos, "whilst I hold this 
steel ; I know you, you are Sir Eustace, the new made knight, 
and a brave oiic too. Do not therefore provoke me, for I 
would not harm, with my own wiU, a hair of your head; yet, 
brsve aa jan are, an unarmed knight is no match for a well 
guarded squire. Do not, therefore, madly attempt an act that 
must cost you life ; for my duty to the master whom 1 serve, 
can suffer no man to pass within yon portal, but on the peril 
and forfeit of his life. Forbear, therefore, young sir, and pledge 
me your honour as a knight, that you wiU not attempt it, and 
1 will let jou go free with all courtesy." 

Eustace was unarmed, and incapable of contending with 
the lierculean strength of Agoa de Guisfort, whose dagger at 
hia throat, and powerful graap to boot, gave him no choice. 
Resistance would have been as mad asitwasnseless; he there- 
fore gave the promise required, and Agoa immediately loosed 
his hold. 

"You are something disordered," said Agos to theyouth; 
" you tremble; it was not thus you matched the proud Kistard 
at the toumameitt." 

" I tremble not from fear, " replied Eustace; "but there are 
circumstances which can craven a spirit that never shook 
before the sword. You are a faithfid adherent of the Count 
de Monlpensier; when will he return from yonder tower t" 

" At hu own pleasure," answered Agos; " and I never yet 
knew that it waa a part of fidelity to communicate the inten- 
tions of a master, or a friend, for mine is both to me." 

" I do not ask them," said Eustace : " I demanded but th« 
time he would quit the tower." 
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" And that," replied Agot, " taaj depend on circum- 

" Is the Ctmnt's bunness, then," inquired Eustace, "bo im- 
portant with the Ladj Isabel de Gre'illy< who bat now admitted 
bim, that it may occasion any extraordinary delay?" 

AgoB rejoiced to bear theae words, as be feared from the 
manner in wbicb Eustace had attempted to enter the tower, 
that be really knew the aieignation nas intended for Jane-of 
Boulo^e; a thing that, if known, might cost De Montpensier 
his life : he resolved therefore to confirm Eustace in his siu- 

Sidons of Isabel ; for it must be remembered that the recent 
Lspleasure of the Count de Foix, and bis bonisbment of Eus- 
tace, bad been kept secret by the Count's own order (except 
from the Prior, Sir Evan, and Sir Eapaign du Lyon) j no 
wonder, therefore, Agos de Guiafort feared to trust Eustace, 
whowasstillgenerally considered OS DeFoix's chief favourite. 
He therefore replied to the youth, in something like a confi- 
dential tone, "Why, truly, when damsels, such as the Ladv 
Isabel, admit fair young knights into their apartments at mid- 
night, it is somewhat difficult to say bow long they may be 
detained there; for tender adieus are none of the briefest 
conference, especially when made hy the desire of a lady." 

"Is this meeting, then," said Eustace, greatly shocked at 
the light manner in which Agos, witB his blunt speech, had 
alluded to it, " i* it actually made by the dciire of the Lady 
Isabel T" 

" Why, by whom ebet think you," replied Agos, " sho'ild it 
be made? Do ladies write letters, look out of casements, and 
unbar doors for the pleasure of their waiting damsels? or 
would the young Count, my master, venture me hazard at a 
midnigbtrencontreforanyfair face, save such a one as belfmgs 
to that blithe, merry, and buxom damsel, the Lady Isabel? 
No, no, 1 am not a watch to guard the pass for the loves of 
any less than a valiant prince and a noble lady." 

" Do they love, then t ' exclaimed Eustace, in a voice of such 
emotion, that even Agos was struck by its peculiar egression ; 
but imputing it to a cause of interest only as far as it related 
to the discover]! of an important secret, he went on, with a 
view still farther to deceive Eustace, in the confirmation of his 
suspicions. "Do they love? ay, truly dotbey! as never knight 
and damsel loved before; and but for this ill-blood wbicb exists 
between the old Duke de Berry and my Lord de Foix, about 
that fooUsh afikir of Toulouse, the ^oung Count had long ere 
diia asked the Lady Isabel in marriage; but as it is, I suppose 
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tbeymuatplaythe lover's old game, deceive all aroimd, Count, 
foe, and fnend, part for the present, but only to make a future 
meeting more sure, when, ee husband and wife, parting being, 
perhapg, the thing most desired, like many other deBirable 
thin^, will not be to be had at all." 

"Deceive Count, foe, and friend t" tbousht Eustace. "Isabel 
has indeed deceived a friend, but one who would have given 
life itself to serve her." So completely was he overwhelmed 
by the agonv of contending feelings, which this communica- 
tion had called up, that he could no longer reply to Aeoa 
without betraying his emotions. And now assured that Isabel 
waa indeed false, and that he bad no more to learn in con- 
firmation of the dreadful truth, he uttered a few inarticulate 
words, and abruptly quitting Agoa, rushed from the spot. 
Ae Eustace was hastemng on without thought or purpose, and 
only anxious to fiy from a place that offered nothing but 
misery to hia mind, he encountered the Prior. Philip crossed 
his path, and arrested hia steps. Eustace, without heeding ' 
the mtemiption, and scarcely knowing what he did, in his 
frenzy struck the Prior, and nearly pushed him to the ground 
as be endeavoured to pass, when the Benedictine, starting up, 
exclaimed in a voice of anger and authority, "Stop madman, 
stop! wherefore this to me? am I the cause that your eye* 
have told you a truth they loved not to look upon? 

"You are, you are," said Eustace, "I would have rathei 
died in ignorance, than lived to prove ber false; unhand me, 
let me go, speak not to me, 1 am not myself, leave me to my 
purpose." 

"To what purpose?" asked Philip; "you have none; yon 
wander like a creature escaped liom the hand that rules a 
frenzied soul. I will not leave you to destruction." 

"Then save me from iti" exclaimed Eustace; "tell me the 
letter was an idle tale— that I am not deceived — that these 
eyes have not helped to betray me to my ruin— that yonder 
creature was not Isabel who received the Count, but some 
fiend, though cased in an angel's form, to drive me to despair I' ' 

"Alasl" answered Philip, "this is mere iienEy; Iwonld 
counsel you with sober truth." 

"Not now," said Eustace; "not now: leave me, I beseech 

"Whatl" replied Philip, "leave you, that you may return 
afain la watch the opening of yon portal, when you shall see 
the weeping Isabel take her fond farewell ofthe happy Count!" 

"T^ not that," exclaimed Eustace wildly, "talk not thus. 



or you will make me mad. I cannot answer for the couie- 

" Why, this is madness indeed!" said the Prior; "you are 
vmarmed, and yet you place your hand upon your ^ir^e, as if 
to draw a weapon; ana on nhom would you draw it? If yon 
need a dagger, I have one; and he who has robbed you of 
your mistresB, and taught her to deceive you, may be a fitter 
person to try its point upon than the friend who watched the 
blindness of your passion, only to give it aight, and to save 
you from the total darkness of error, when tlw remedy would 
come too late." 

Eustace shuddered, as the Prior hinted to him a purpoae so 
foul and base, when he spoke of De Montpensier. "Whal!" 
he at length exclaimed, after an efibrt to subdue his feelings, 
"would you, Philip, in these momenta of agony and frenzy, 
work upon my mind, to make me commit a deed of murder, 
like the midnight assassin who stabs in the dark! I had scarce 
a meaning when I placed my hand upon my girdle; yet if 
any foul thought unconsciously prompted the action, it could 
but aim againat myself." 

" I understand you," answered the Prior; " and would such 
an act then be no murder?" 

"Ay, truly would it," said Eustace, "be murder most 
impious; for who shall dare rush uncalled before his Maker? 
Sin that forbids repentance is of the darkest dye; the self- 
devoted victim can scarcely ho^ for mercy; for he cuts off the 
only condition upon which it is attained.' 

"Heaven be praised, my son," repHed Philip, "that once 
more you speak the words of reason! No, there are other 
persons who better merit death; and who, did they receive it 
from your weapon, would lose hut their life injustice; yonder 
Count, who has betrayed you, deserves to fall by your hand." 

" But not when it wields a da^er in the dark to slay him," 
said Eustace. " Leave me, tempter, and work not upon my 
mind in these terrible moments to do a deed that fiends only 
could rejoice at I have lost all that I can lose by the perfidy 
of man ; my faith in heaven, and the honour of my mind, are 
my own — they are all that I have left, and I will not part 
with them to satisfy even the inexorable feelings of jealousy 
and revenge." 

"You will then," said the Prior sarcastically, "shew a true 
christian spirit of forbearance and charity; and the Count, 
having gamed the love of your Isabel, you will help him, 
perhaps, to the possession of his prize." 
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place became yet more terrible wheo thuB looked upon through 
the vision of a disordered imagina^on. " Well," thought De 
Montpensier, " all then is over, and \>e have nothing to hope 
but death." 

"Thii inner dungeon," taid Agoa, returning tkim it, "ii 
quite dark; good fellow, leave thy torch; it cannot bum atone 
walls to make ui a way to escape, and anything is better than 
total darkness." 

" I will trim the lamp," said the Warder, " when I return to 
bring you food; it hangs yonder suspended from the Toot. I 
trimmed it the night before the young Gaston died: but do 
what I list, it would go out, so 1 knew his hour w 



1, who loves n 
supper IS to be our portion ?" 

"The usual fare of prisoners," said the Warder. 

"Then add Co it," continued Agos, " a flagon of good wine; 
and I trust, shoiildst thou ever fall into luch a strait as this, 
thou wilt not lack a friend to help thee at thy need with the 
like comfort" 

The warder promised compliance with this request, and, 
shutting the door, he turned the key, and left the prisoners tc! 
themselves. The young Count with folded arms paced up and 
down the dungeon with his eyes bent on the grouod; whilst 
Agos surveyed narrowly the apartment, sad heaped the straw 
together that it might serve him for a bed. 

" AgoB," said De Montpeosier, " I wish that instead of 
insisting upon remaining here with me, you bad accepted free- 
dom, and had found your way to Louide. Our friends John 
de Beam and Basile le Mengeant might perhaus, if apprised 
of my situation, have found some method to release me." 

" How could they do so 7" replied Agos, "for I question if 
they would peril their own necks by venturing them near the 
castle of De Foix: and besides, those of Lourde sre now 
become the allies of my Lord of Armagnac; how then could 
they aid you, who awore to espouse the cause of my Lady 
Jane, to recover her lands, which are held by the Lord of 
Armagnac?" 

"I heed not that," said the Count: "Basile le Mengeant 
would serve both him and me too for gold; and John deBeam 
would assist me from a better motive, for, although a captain 
of free bands, he has much of honour in his nature ; and they 
aie both especially bound to serve me, for they were once 
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seized by the citizena of Touloiue whilst venturinK too near 
their town in disguise, and condemned to death, but bj m; 
bterceition with the Duke my father, from the love I bore to 
John de Beam, I obtained a pardon for both their Uvea, on 
the payment of a ronBom. Mj influence is ^eat at Lourde; 
and it wai thither I purposed going, in order to induce their 
captains to quit the party of the Lord of Armagnac for the 
cause of the Lady Jane. Gold would turn Le Mengeent 
and Ms free bands to any side, who, although they are mer- 
cenaries, yet are they the boldest and most expert men-at- 
arms theae provinces can boast ot" 

"It is useless," add Agos, " to talk of what thay are, or of 
what tliey might have done: here are we securely imprisoned 
in a dungeon of one of the strongest castles in Europe ; in the 

Ewer of a violent, suspi<nouB, and vindictive prince. Unless 
aven work a miracle to release us, these walls will not give 
place to free us, upon our wishes and coajectuies." 

"It is true," replied the young Count; "but why should I 
wish to live, when 1 have no hope ever to possess the lovely 
Jane of Boulogne ?" 

" If that were all," said Agos (who was wholly incapable of 
comprehending the power of a real and refined affection, and 
who judged all men by the standard of his own opinions), "if 
that were all, 1 would rejoice did you live without a hope of 
Jane of Boulogne, or of ^1 the damsels in Gascony to boot, so 
you might live. But come, ait you down, my lord ; this dun- 
geon is cold and damp, although busily peopled : for look, 
bow the spiders crawl and hang their intricate webs from the 
arches of this roof I We may now crush these creatures within 
our power, as the Count de Foix would crush us. Thus in 
this world doth one thing prey upon another; so that, even in 
a dungeon, man may play the tyrant if be will. Thou art ill 
furnished," continued Agos, looking at his master, "to pass 
a night here. When the warder returns, 1 will beg his ctoak 
of him to wrap about thee." 

"No," said De Montpenaier, "I do not need it; I have 
warmth enough within." 

" But that will not keep thee fiom the unwholesome reekings 
of these walls," replied Agos (who, although a rough and 
hardy soldier, was feelingly alive to the least want of his 
master). " Thou hast lived in a court, and the ermined beds 
of France something differ from yonder pallet. In the field, 
I was thine esquire; here will I be thy ohambert^n; and if 
thou diest, and I live, I will be thy avenger." 
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In Buch discourae did the prieaoen paw away the dreaiy 
hours till the trardei returned with the supper, which being 
of better fare than Agoa expected, and accompanied by the 
promised flagon of wine, he spread it cheerfully upon the 
table. The lamp was trimroed, lighted, and did not go out; 
which 80 rejoiced the heart of Aaoe, that ere the warder quitted 
the dungeon he made him quen a cup of the wine : for there 
wae about Agoa a generous spirit of cheerfid gratitude, that 
neither fear not a dungeon could subdue. He now served 
his master in the place of carver, and pressing him to taste of 
the food and wine, he fell to himself with a Keen reUsh, and 
made a comfortable meal. 

This ended, Agoa arranged the miserable bedding of the 
pallet as well as he could for the ^oung Count; and, with a 
kind-hearted goodwill, that was acbve in the hour of calamity, 
he found the means to be busy in a, dungeon. The Count lay 
down, and Agos took the cloak that he had succesafidly begged 
for his master, and wrapped it about him. He then threw 
himself upon the straw by his side, and soon fell into a quiet 
aDdpTofound sleep. 

The Count de FtAn, who waa magnificently lodged in a 
superb apartment of his own castle, might have envied the 
repose of this honest prisoner whom he had consigned to a 
dungeon; for De Foix that night could find no rest Should 
the reader ask, why was this? the best answer noay be given 
in Asos de Guisfort's own words, who declared, as he stretched 

out his limbs upon his straw, that "a go-'' ■ '*■" 

best of all beds to help a man to sleep." 
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How poor an uutmmeot 

MiT do 1 noble deed I This brinn dm libertv. 

Mvr«90luti0D'a pUced, and I hKP nothing 

I mo muble-couiunt ;' nov ttie fleeting moon 

Wbeh Isabel descended from the weetem tower to seek 
Eustace in the garden, that unhappy youth, oveicome by 
various and connictmg feelings which preyed upon him, at 
the prospect of his separation from Oiihes, and all that it 
contained which was dear to him in this world, hod retired 
thither in the hope to calm his mind, bo that he might be 
enabled to support the last adieus with a becoming firmness 

The Count de Foix, notwithstanding his anger, and his dis- 
misaal of his fevourite from motives of dark and apparently 
but too just suspicion, still ret^ned a lingeiine afiecdon for 
the young man, who had been hitherto the delight and solace 
of ms pnvate life. De Foix had a soul capable of strong 
though ill-governed afiections, and since the separation of his 
wife, and the loss of his son Gaaton, he had not found one 
creature upon whom he could place them so entirely as on 
this adopted child; for Sir Evan was of a violent and ungentle 
nature, and Sir Gracien a mixture of folly and indifference: 
but Eustace, formed by nature in her happiest mould, looked 
up to his benefactor from his earliest years with a sincerity of 
eratitude and a tenderness of regard, that rendered him esseU' 
tial to the domestic feelings of De Fois, and the very circum- 
stance of his being dependent upon him even for his daily 
bread, the child of his bounty and his love, added but greater 
force to the ties that boimd the Count to him : for a mind that 
baa any spark of generosity in its character must feel bene- 
.volence towards the being within its power. 

The motives which induced the Prior and Sir Evan de 
Foix to conspire the ruin of the unofibnding Eustace, are 
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already known to the reader ; bad it not been for the Mendly 
interference of Sir Eepaign du Lyon, they would have fatally 
nicceeded; yet no sooner had the first impulae of paseion 
cooled in the bosom of De Foix, than he felt deBiroua atill &t- 
ther to mitigate the punishment of the young man. In order 
therefore to spare him the humiliation of public disgrace, he 
eoDinianded the few persons to whom the affair was known 
that they should observe a strict silence as to the cause of his 

Suitting Orthes, and that it should be generally understood 
ustace was going on some secret mission for the Count ; this 
considerate order was also cornmunicated to the youth. 

Eustace had determined within himself, immediately upon 
leaving the catrtle, to set forward on his way to Lourde, where 
he hoped to gain the promised intelligence respecting his birth. 
He had now retired to the little Gothic pleasure-bouse before 
mentioned, in the garden (a spot endeared to him by every 
tender recollection), when he was overtaken by the thoughtless 
Isabel, who told him, in a laughing manner, that Jane of 
Boulogne desired his company in her chamber. Eustace, who 
had been strictly enjoined by the Count to avoid any inter- 
view with Isabel (and who in his anger had threatened her 
safety, as well as that of his favourite), felt so alarmed upon 
seeing her approach, lest, being observed, it might prove the 
meMls of drawing upon her the displeaaure of the Count, that 
his countenance, already sad and disordered, expressed the 
most painful anxiety, as he replied with a composed air, that 
he coidd not attend the summons of the Lady Jane. 

Isabel, with tbe quick and tormenting caprice of her nature, 
immediately acted upon the impulse of the moment, and ex- 
iresaed herself offended at this refusal, which, as the reoneM 
jadbeen personally made by herself, was somewhat mortifying 
to her vanity ; and she replied to Eustace with a careless in- 
difference that deeply wounded him. 

When Eustace had refused to attend laabel to tbe western 
tower, it was solely from a motive of consideration to herself; 
and he was even then thinking in what manner he should 
inform her of his banishment and disgrace, that the intelligence 
might not, by too sudden a commnnication, surprise and 
shock her feelmgs; but her conduct, so painful at such a lime, 
threw a chill upon the open confidence of Eustace. "Alas!" 
thought he, " why should I tell Isabel, what she will, perhaps, 
scarcely feel concerned to hear 7 No ; lean bear my sufTerinn 
in silence, but I could not bear to see them treated with indif- 
ference by her I so much love." Yet, with that contradiction 
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of conduct ao frequent vfith real love, before be parted from 
her, Kiutace eamesCly begged Isabel to give him an Hudtence 
that nigbt in Che garden, near the tower in which her own 
apartments were situated. He desired her to be cautious, as 
he had something to communicate of importance, that would 
not admit of a delay beyond the time he had stated. 

Isabel observed the dejection of his manner, and the serioui- 
new that accompanied thia request, and notwithstanding her 
levity and caprice, she could not altogether conceal the anxiety 
she really felt for her lover. Having promised a compliance 
with this request, she was about to reUre, when Eustace took 
her by the hand, and looking upon her with an expression of 
mingled tenderness and concern, he said in a solemn manner: 
"Isabel, 1 conjure you, do not fail me at the appointed hour; 
when the moon is risen, and ahall gently shed her light upon 
the turrets of yonder tower, I will be near it, under the acacia 
trees in this garden : then come to me, I conjure youj I ehall 
not detain you long; and perhaps, Isabel, it may be the last 
lime we sliall ever meet in this world." The tears which 
started into the eyes of Eustace at this moment, spoke his 
feelings; he immediately quitted Isabel, as if be dared not 
trust himeelf another moment in her presence; he left her, but 
the impreasion that his words, his manner, and his looks had 
made, remained to aggravate the ansiety of her feelings ; and 
she now reproached herself for the unnecessary pain she had 
pven to one already overwhelmed with affliction. 

We must now return to the Count de Foix, who upon the 
morning alter he had consigned the youthful De Montpenaiei 
and his faithful Esquire to the dungeon, was attended by 
Father Philip in his chamber. The events of the previous 
discovery of the noble prince (which had been made by the 
machinations of the Pnor), together with the approaching 
departure of Eustace, and the vexation of De Foix at finding 
the schemes he had planned for the diaposalof Jane and laabel 
were so likely to be thwarted, formed the principal subjects 
of their discourse, 

" My lord," said the Prior, " would you allow me to suggest 
an expedient; I think that I could render your plans, bo wisely 
adopted for the disposal of these refractory women, succeasful. 
They are desirouB of making a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
Ann at the convent of her name. Ere Aey depart for this, I 
have directed that they should do a whoUesome penance before 
the image of our Lady of Ortbes. Suffer them to set out, and 
I will take care they sh^l not escape, to follow any pUn of 
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didroim folly; and the AUteMof St Ann's iaauster of much 
wisdom and trust, whom I will instruct in what manner she 
■hall school these maidens to obserre their duty towards you." 
" It is well thought of," said De Foix, " and it will be bett«r 
diat they should be removed from Orthee, before the sentence 
[ have passed on the son of the Duke de Berry be executed ; 

fet, now i remember, I gave a promise to the Lady Jane, that 
would see her, ere De Montpender dies ; this morning, ^ere- 
fore, will J give her audience, and then, Prior, both the dam- 
•els shall attend their penance at St. Ann's when you lisL" 

" My lord, ' ' replied the Prior, " is it well, think you, to 
grant this audience to Jane of Boulogne? Her ill-advised 
affection should be crushed in its birth, and what can do it «o 
well as the death of this bold and treacherous De Montpen- 

" E^or," said the Count, "the promise of De Foix was 
never yet given in vain : had I plet^d my word to the lowest 
vassal of my domain, I would hold it sacred ; for honour is as 
much the distinction of (he prince, as the diadem he wears 
upon his brow. It is true, I gave the promise lightly ; but it 
was given, and shall be fulfilled." 

Thus did the Count express a deep and just veneration for 
the sanctity of a promise; but whilst he was alive to a sense 
of honour, he scrupled not to violate the rights of humanity, 
when hispasMons mterfered to call forth his angry and vin- 
dictive feelings ; and he who would not violate honour, could 
on any occasion of interest dissimulate, though truth is the soul 
of honour itself, to serve his purpose. Thus do men too often 
attempt to sanctify their many vices, by the observance of one 
virtue. The occasion perhaps is this, that the vices result 
ftom the indulgence of their favourite propensities, and the 
virtue is one they hold easy of observance. 

When Jane of Boulogne attended the summons of the Count 
de Foix, be received her privately in the little oratory ad- 
joining his own apartment. As she entered, the Count arose 
tcoai his knees, where he had bent before the image of Christ, 
that stood upon a table within a recess of the chamber. The 
Count had knelt to the image, indeed ; but the spirit of Christ, 
which teaches mercy and forbearance, was lar from his heart ; 
for he turned towards Jane, and accosted her with a coldness 
and distance of manner that taught her she had nothing to 
hope, if she designed to plead in mitigation of the sentence 
fbr the prisoner. 

Jane, to the view of k common obterver, might have 
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appeared almost as indifferent as the Count himself upon tlie 
aubject, for she moved vfith a firm and equal step. Her 
features, though pale, were composed, and her eye (without 
the traces of a tear that might betray the woman's heart) was 
neither downcast nor averted. She fixed it upon the Count, 
as she thus spoke in reply to his brief and cold salutation. 

" My Lord de Foix, I ain here to address you on the behalf 
of the Count de Montpensier, who lies under the sentence of 
death within the dungeon of this castle. I shall not address 
myself to your humanity, I will not appeal to your heart, but 

" All appeal will he useless," «aid De Foix. " De Mont- 
pensier is the son of my eaemy, who has often sought my life, 

end he shall die." 

"He shall not diel" answered Jane of Boulogne, boldly. 
" You dare not shed his blood. Think upon what you do, and 
tremble at the consequence. Your court waa open at the 
tournament, by public proclamation, made in foreign courts, 
to all comers of honourable rank ; by it you invited the young 
nobility of France, to try their fortunes in the Lists against the 
knights of Foix and Beam; how then can you, without a 
violation of the laws of chivalry, take away the life even of 
your enemy, who came during a time of truce, for such a 

Eulpose ? Should vou do this act, there is not a knight of any 
onour who will henceforth trust you, and the name of De 
Foix will become as a proverb to signify treachery." 

"Vou are bold, Jane of Boulogne," replied the Count; 
" you are the first woman who has ever dared to prescribe to 

" I am sincere," answered Jane, fearlessly; " and perhaps 



nothing that 1 fear to lose, and nothing that I hope ti 
as much may not be said of all who are of your counsel." 

"Hast thou nothing to fear from me, Jane?" said the 
Count, sternly. "Think again." 

" I have nothing to fear," replied Jane, in a calm and firm 
manner; "for my resolution is already taken. But think, 
my lord, not of me, but of yourself. Remember you have a 
prince within your power of the blood of France. It is true 
that De Berry is hated by his nephew Charles ; but his son is 
not obnoxious to the youthful king, and the time may come 
when he will demand a late hut terrible account of tlua dark 
murder. Murder ! think upon the word, and niunber out the 
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long, long catalogue of all the torments that help to make it 
up, as memory shall call forth each character to nrite it on 
the book of conscience. A youth within your power, one 
against whom you have no quarrel, hut suspicion, consigned 
to a dungeon by you. A prince, whose prerogative is honour, 
condemned without justice by you. A guest, whom it is 
your duty to protect, falsely betrayed by you. Your fellow 
creature murdered! hia body consigned to a dishonourable 
and untimely grave, whilst hia spirit shall ascend to the throne 
of heaven, to bear witness against you befoie that terrible 
tribunal, where mercy's self can har^y save the wretch guilty 
of blood — whose very hands, whilst they are upraised in the 
great day of retribution, shall even then shew the foul stain of 
murder!" 

" 1 will hear no more!" said the Count with passion. " De 
Montpenster shall die ! Leave me. Lady Jane ; I am not to 
be frighted by a woman's tongue." 

"I go then, my lord," answered Jane of Boulogne; "and 
to you in this world I bid farewell for ever." 

" For ever !" exclaimed the Count, surprised. 

"Ay, for ever!" repeated Jane. "I can be firm. Count d« 
Foix. as well as you." 

" What meanest thou, maiden?" said the Count, who was 
struck with the cool but resolute demeanour of the Lady Jane. 
"What is thy purpose? Thou hast no will to harm thyselC" 

"No," said Jane of Boulogne: "my life I received fVom 
God; it is in his keeping ; and to Him 1 submit the issues of 
it, he they for happiness or misery!" 

" What meanest thou then?" inquired the Count. 
"" ■ ■' ' " ]Ued Jane, " for my resolution is bi 

Lipport these fearful hours of auffenx-j, 

ind the world with me are passed away for 
ever. You have doomed De Montpensier to the death; to 
God, therefore, I consecrate my future days. Within the holy 
cloister's walla I will patiently await the hour of my own en- 
jement; whilst my spirit, during its sojourn here on earth, 
' supplicate the powers of heaven for the repose of his 
loui, and to shew mercy to his murderer. Once mote, fare- 
veil. Count de Foix; 1 shall leave your castle; in this world 
ve never meet again." 

"Stay!" said the Count, as he looked upon Jane of Boulogne 



lareement; 
shiill sunpl: 



with astonishment and concern, " I will not lose you thus; for 
well do I know you purpose what you speak. You are not 
one whose words are light as the air they meet. - You have a 
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, —that I am resolute; there ii 
between ua, ve may boldly speak our puipoees, certain of 
being understood. Tell me, then, is it for tie grief that thy 
Boul would feel at the death of tbia young De Montpensier 
that thou wouldat take the vows that must devote thy future 
life and fortunes to the cloister V 

A momentary glow suJIiised the pale cheek of Jane of 
Boulogne; but immediately recoTering herself, she replied 
with the candour that characterised her mind, " Indeed, my 
lord, it is; for I deem myself the cause of his death: but for 
my sake the Count de Montpensier would have quitted your 
court when the lists closed. Encouraged by the favour with 
which T looked upon him, he lingered here till he was betrayed 

"And did you," inquired the Count, "did you know who 
he really was, whilst to us he declared bimaelf but as a simple 
knightr'' 

" 1 did," answered Jane. 

"And what wouJdst thou do," continued the Count, "if the 
preservation of his life depended on thy will?" 

" Holy Mary!" exclaimed Jane, "on my will! have I the 
power to save mm?" 

"Hear me," said De Foix, "hear what I would propose: 
for I know the sanctity of thy honour; shouldst thou but past 
thy word 1 would fearlessly trust to it, though it were pledged 
by thee to devote thy body to ihe stake of saints and martyrs ; 
have you strength of mind enotigh to residve by one great 
sacrifice to save this prince of France?" 

" What sacrifice!' exclaimed Jane of Boulogne, with an 
eagerness of manner that no terms could describe; for her 
soul, capable of firm resolution to meet the certainty of evil, 

w appeared disordered with anxiety and dread, whilst flue- 



agony of suffering ; if the forfeit of my life could save him, 
tA.e it, I would gladly throw it down and bless you." 

" No," said De Foix, "thy life, Jane, I would guard at the 
hazard of my own." 

" What is it then?" exclaimed Jane. " O bid me make any 
sacrifice that I can do without injury to God or man, and if it 
be but of myself, I can bear it." 
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"I tnut," Mud De Foix, "the terms I vould propose are 
not aueh sb you would apprehend: yet be not hasty; I know 
I may depend on you. liiink then, should 1 spare the life of 
this youthful prince, if you have courage eufflcient to renounce 
him of your own will tor ever, and toll to remain BB an ex- 
ample to this court, of which you are the greatest ornament." 

Jane paused a moment, " Is there no other way to save 
him?" she inquired. 

" None," said the Count: " ref\ue my proposition, and he 
dies; for never, Jane of Boulogne, will I consent that you, who 
•re of my blood, should unite yourself to one of the house of 
Armagnac : the mother of the youth was of that detested race; 
can you renounce him for ever?" 

"There is no other way," said Jane; and hasdiy wipins 
away a tear Chat started into her eyes, "well then," she adde{ 
"the sacrifice is made." 

"Not so," answered the Count, "this ia not all; you must 
swear that to whomsoever I shall decree youi hand, on him 
you will healow it" 

Jane shuddered, and clasping her hands together, she said 

"Then all' is over," replied the Count, "De Montpensier 
dies!" De Foix advanced some staps towarda the door of the 
chamber, when Jane, rendered desperate by the agony of feel- 
ing to which she was wrought, started wildly, and exclaimed, 
" O stay, yet stay, lead him not to death! O do not plunge 
thy da^er in his breast, I cannot look upon his blood, I am 
his murderei! Save him, save him!" and rushing forward, 
she snatched the image of the Christ that stood upon the table 
of the little oratory, and throwing herself upon the eromid at 
the feet of the Count, she held Uie crucifix extend before 
her, and looking &antically upon it, exclaimed, " I swear, by 
this blessed image of the Son of Heaven, I swear to fulfil your 
commands, I swear to make the sacrifice!" 

Jane fervently pressed the image to her lips, and scarcely 
knowing what she did, continued on her knees, and thus in- 
coherently apostrophized the figure — " O thou silent image of 
Him who died to save thousand, who shed his innocent blood 
to save mine, what is mv sacrifice, what are my suflbrings to 
His ! I give but a frail and worthless being to preserve the 
life of a fellow-creature, whilst he did offer on the cross himself 
to save mankind. What then am J?" said Jane, and she 
laughed hysterically, " what then am I, that this sacriUcs 
should seem so temhle? a poor worm of the earth, that every 
one may trample under foot." 
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The Connt de Fois, although he had thug succeeded in 
■ecurin^ to himself the disposal of Jane of Boulogne (foT his 
knowledge of her character asBuied him he might depend upon 
her oath), yet in the midst of his triumph the admiration 
which he felt foi the heroism of her virtue, filled his mind 
with some touch of pity for her sufferings : he was both shocked 
end alarmed at the «Ud and incoherent manner in which she 
had addreised the image. He gently raised her &om the 
ground, and endeavoured by soothing language to calm the 
perturbation of her spiiita. 

"I go," said De Foii, "to give freedom to John de Mont- 
penwer; you have saved hisliie." 

"Have I!" exclaimed Jane, "have I! Oh, tell me to egaii), 
make nie assured of it!" she added, as if itill doubtful of die 
truth, "shall I see him once more alive? and you will not 
shed his blood, you will not ! — Ob, have 1 sworn enough, or 
would ycfU seal the oath with my life?" 

"No, Jane," replied the Count, "I do not doubt; for if I 
did—" 

"Oh, I would iwear again," lud Jane, wildly interrupting 
liun, " I would swear to save bim '." 

"It is enoiwh,'! sud De Foix, "De Montoenaier's life fWnn 
this moment f hold as sacred u my own, Com^se yourself. 
Lady Jane, and you have nothing to fear. I will order that 
Isabel de GreiTly shall attend you in your own chamber; be 
comforted, forperbq>s I ahaUneverenforce to your injury the 
performance of the oath I have required." 






CHAPTER XVII, 

Aq 70D enjaln'd me, I hare writ joar letter, 
Cuio the secret nameleAs friend of joun. 

OoodKia, thj 1esve:blesa'db« 

You >w«,thkt mBkeiheM locks ofcouoKlt loien 
And men io duigerooB bends, pnjr not alike, 
Though roTfelwrt you ca>t in prison, yet 
Ton clup young Cupid ■ tablet. 

We shall leave to the imagination of the reader (without 
Bttempting any ideacription) the surprise of John de Mont^ 
pensier, and the joy of AgOB de GuiBfort, at finding the 
sentence they hourly expected to decree them to death, waa 
changed for that of liberty, with the simple injunction that 
they should speedily depart from the caatie ; this they agreed 
to do upon the morning of the following day. And the Count 
de Poix, who now felt perfectly assured he had nothing to 
apprehend Irom the young prince, and that Jane of Boulogne 
would fulfil her oath, thought little more about them, and 
busily employed himself in giving orders for the necessary 
prepajadons, ere he set forth with a large body of men-s.t- 
arms, against the Lord of Armagnac and the free companies 
of Lourde. 

The Prior and Sir Evan de Foix were both astonished by 
the conduct of the Count respecting his prisoners, but to 
neither of them did De Foix communicate the cause of his 
sparing their lives, nor what had passed between himself and 
the Lady Jane ; for the Count was one of those persona who, 
although they do not scruple to make use of the agency of bad 
men, yet knowing them to be such, and how little dependence 
can be placed where there is a total want of principle, was 
unwilling to trust them beyond what was necessary for the 
execution of any purpose that honest men will not deal with. 
The Count knew sir Evan was violent and rash, and that the 
Prior was cunning and selfish; neither of them theretbre 
shared his entice confidence, eicept on occasions of necessity. 

We shall also leave to the imagination of the reader to 
picture to himself the grief of the unhappy Jane of Boulogne ; 
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yet, in the mdit bitter moment* of her niflferiiigg, she had the 

conioUtion of knowing that by her generous sacrilice she had 
preserved the life of the noble John de Montpensier; nnd her 
strong mind (deeply imbued with religious feeling) suggested 
to her the folly of dwelling upon the uncertain happiness she 

Dht have possessed, rather than upon the certain misery she 
escaped, by the remorse that must have been hers, had 
she neglected the only means \tithin her power to save him. 

When Isabel came to the unhappy Jane, she found her 
overwhelmed by the first impulse of sorrow ; after having in a 
degree composed her agitated spirits, she related all that had 
passed to her friend, whilst the kiud-hearted Isabel by turns 
wept, and inveighed against the Count de Foix, for the cruelty 
he had exercised over the generous mind of the Lady Jane, 
who assured her that she purposed to keep sacred the oath she 
had taken, and that, after De Montpensier should have quitted 
the castle, it was her determination to make every effort if 
possible to banish hia image from her heart. 

Jane wept whilst she spoke, for notwithstanding the superi- 
ority of her mind and the firmness of her spirit, she had all 
the tenderness, and something of the weakness, of the woman, 
and she declared to Isabel, that she thought her afflictions 
might be more easily borne, could she but once more bid a 
laat farewell to the prince; she should then be more composed, 
and better able to fulfil the difficult task she had imposed upon 
herself— the task of forge tfulness. Thus did poor Jane of 
Boulogne deceive her own heart; for she little thought this 
very interview she so much desired, would but aggravate 
the cause of her sufferings, by adding the affliction, which 
ever attends the last farewell of congenial minds, to the 
misery of a hopeless attachment; when the recollection of 
each last word, last look, must be felt with that impression of , 
deep melancholy which would constantly recur whenever 
memory (the busy disturber of the peace of feeling minds) 
should picture the image of the past 

"Could f hut bid him a last adieu," said Jane of Boulogne, 
"I think I could better hear my sufferings, and such an 
indulgence will now be innocent; for should the Count, as I 
fear he will, bestow me upon another, I must not then turn 
luy thoughts on the past ; I should shudder to think upon it, 
for surely Isabel, the wife, whose secret thoughts are given to 
any but her lord, although they never pass her lips, must not 
hope that in the sight of God, the searcher of all hearts, hers 
can be found pure and blameless. Noj let me ^en bid him 
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a last adieu, whilst I ma^ do it without guilt, and tben — but 
no," she added with a ngh, "1 will not, I dare not, indulge ' 
my only wish in this world, for should it he known to the 
Count that we met once more, be might doubt my respect for 
the sanctity of my row, and De M ontpensier's life would be 
endangered; thia last onlv hope is tbembre denied me." 

"itshallnothe denied you," eaid the goodnature d Isabel 
with wannthi "I will take all the risk, and should the dis- 
GOTery be made, no danger will tUt upon the prince. I will 
write to him, and bid him this night be near my apartment, 
in the west wing of the castle ; I will then admit bim myself, 
that no one may be trusted, and you shall bid Tiim the last 
farewell in the httle oratory that jome my chamber." 

Thus did Isabel, with the warmth and thoughtlessnesB of 
her temper, again act from the impulse of the moment. She 
had already appointed the ensuing night to give audience to 
Eustace; and needless of his disappointment, or of her own 
anxiety — eager only to serve her afflicted friend-— she wa» 
actually projecting a plan that would render it impossible she 
ahould fiiliil the promise she had made to Eustace. Without 
a moment's farther conuderation, Isabel wrote a letter to the 
prince, in which the appointment was couched in such terms 
that, in case of discovery, it might appear as if the meeting 
had been solely made upon her own account. This emstle 
was speedily committed to the charge of Will of the West, 
with directions to seek De Montpenaier, and to deliver it into 
his hands, at the same time observing the utmost secresy 
and caution. The young page, with a willing heart and light 
step, immediately set off to fulfil the Lady Isabel's com- 

And here, let not the female reader of the present day 
n)pear shocked or displeased with the conduct of Jane M 
Boulogne, who thus herself made an unsolicited appointment 
with a youthful lover to whom she was attached. The 
manners of the fourteenth century differed from those of the 
nineteenth; and though there might be in those days a less 
exterior propriety of conduct, reu. delicacy of mind was am 
much then a diaUnguisbing mark of the female character aa 
ijt the present time. 

Jane of Boulogne possessed both candour of mind and 



native feelings, but it teachee them those which are aitificia] j 
to that a, young lady now studies more what she ought to 
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seem, than vihat she ought to be; and truth and candour, 

which adorn the soul of a woman as much as that of a man, 
ore lost in the cunningof a refined dJBsimuiatian ; whilst plain 
Hid «mple truth — which, meaning no ill, affects no disguise, 
is sometlmea condemned oa a want of decorum. 

It chanced that when Will of the West was descending 
fiiini the chamber of Isabel de Greilly, to hear her letter to 
the Prince, Father Philip had just quitted the Count de Foix, 
to return, for a short time, to the monastery of St. Mary of 
Orthes. The Prior was much discomposed] for, notwith- 
standing all his evil arts and practices, he saw plainly that 
the Count was so much attached to EualAce, IVom long habits 
of affection, that, unless he could devise something ta hasten 
the young man's departure, he feared De Foil would never 
hare resolution enough to let him go from the castle, so that 
Eustace at last might remain to be as much in favour aa ever. 
This was a circumstance, Philip, with all his penetration, 
had never taken into the account. He had made use of every 
means within his power to ruin Eustace. The mysterious 
conduct of the youth, the probability of his being leagued with 
evil spirits, of his becoming a spy, and his secret attachment 
to Isabel, had all been represented to De Foix in exaggerated 
colours; if, therefore, after all this, Eustace should he retained, 
the Prior thought it not unlikely that, with the warmth of 
feeling which generally attends the making up a difference 
between persona really attached to each other, the Count 
might be induced to pardon the past, and give to his young 
favourite the hand of Isabel to boot. "And then, said 
Philip to himself, "all chance of her inheritance falling to the 
monastery of St. Mary must be at an end. No, I wiS make 
a desperate effort to separate this young viper and the girl ; 
if I can but once part them for ever, I will place Isabel in 
such good keeping, that her foolish affection shall make her 
beg to take the veil as a refuge from disappointed love. And 
as for Eustace, war is plenty, and he is both rash and like 
enough to get his brains knocked out in any tray. And I 
here swear to offer a new silver shrine to the blessed Virgin 
whenever I learn the news, so she may help the workl" 

The Prior crossed himself as he made this vow, devoutly 
meaning to keep sacred his purpose; and going into the 
court-yard, he advanced towards John the Chronicler, who 
was waiting with the Prior's palfrey, and ready to mount hia 
own to attend hia superior to St. Mary's. As Philip walked 
on, he observed Will of the West crossing the court-yard, and 
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looking cautiously about, with one band in the bosom of hia 

"That impudent young page," aatd Philip (whose ill- 
humour wanted some object to vent itself upon), "that 
impudent young page, owes three days imprisonment and a 
whipping to our house, and he shall pay the debt upon our first 
leisure. We will teach him to acoff at the miracles of our 
blessed Lady; and look you to it Brother John, and see that 
his back be not spared, for the honour of the church; hid him 
come hither lo me, for I perceive he would avoid us. Whither 
goest thou, varlet?" continued the Prior, as he addressed the 
page, who now stood before him. 

" Upon my own buBinesB," answered Will, pertly. 

" And what is thy business?" inquired the Prior. 

" That of other people," said William, without much reapect 
tD the authoritative manner of the holy father. 

" Then have I a good mind," answered the Prior, "to make 
it mine, foe it is my business to older thee where thou shouldst 
be chastised; tell me instantly what is thy errand, or it shall 
be worse for thee. And what paper ia Ibat I see sluifbd into 
thy vest, and peeping out, as if anxious to get free f Once 
more, what is thy errand 1" 

" I go," said Will, " to do the bidding of a lady." 

" Ofalady, forsooth!" eiclairaed the Prior; "then 1 war- 
rant there is mischief in it; tell me what it is." 

"Then I ahall not do her bidding," replied the Page, " if 
I do that; for she ^ave me no commands to tell thee." 

" But 1 am spiritual director of this house," rejoined the 
Prior, " and, as such, I think it not well, that ladies should 
employ malapert youn? pages on errands, that are not fit 
to be made known; tell me, therefore, and instantly, the 

Will of the West immediately told a lie ; and said he had 
a letter to bear from the lady Isabel to a siater of the Convent 
of Charity in Ortbes; for Will was one of those young persons, 
upon whose mind the value of truth had not been fully im- 
pressed in early education. He did not appreciate, in its 
moral view, the danger and the turpitude of trifling false- 
hoods ; so thai, from beginning with what in our days is 
termed a white lie, he had gradually become expert in the 
mean and contemptible practice of falsehood. To tell a lie 
is so easy a thing ; when it once becomes a habit, it is so handy 
on an occasion of expediency, that the young should avoid 
the first approacli to a trifling word of untruth, as they would 
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the fint attack of a di^eaae that may hereafter infect the blood 
and become mortal. 

When the page thua aaserted the pretended buaiiieiiB of his 
eiTwld, the Prior immediately replied, "Then give me the 
letter, for I must call at the Convent of Chanty, in my way 
to St Mary'a, I will deliver it." 

Will had told one lie; in order to aupport it, he was now 
obUged to tell another. "No,"BBidhe, "I must he the bearer 
myself, thatl may carry back the anayrer." The Prior, whose 
keen eves glanced frtnn out the comer of their half<cloaed lids 
upon the young page, observed at this moment the tight blush 
of oonliiBion mount into the boy's cheek; he knew Will was 
lying; and happy ia it for the young, when they have still left 
a sufficient feehng of moral propriety to hluah for -themselves, 
whilat they utter falsehood; for let them but go on with the 
practice, and time, that shtj] qhange to a darker hue the white 
brow of early youth, will also change the yet tender reproach of 
conscience to stubborn callouanesa and unblushing effiontery. 

The Prior was resolved to find out the truth; he therefore 
added, " I will bear the answer too, my pretty page, for I am 
to return presently to Orthes." 

Wai was completely embarraised, and had recourse to a new 
shifl; "But ere I go," said he, "there is some one in the 
caade, mv lady bade me speak with, so I must leave you to 
go alone. 

" Not so. Will," continoed the Prior, " give me the letter; 
I will deliver it, and thou canat follow after ua to the Convent 
of Charity. ' ' 

Will refused compliance, and lied, and refuaed again and 
again, till the Prior msisted upon seeing the superacription of 
the tetter, to be assured he had truly stated the place of its 
destination; and snatching it, as the paper peeped forth from 
under the veat of the young page, he read the words, 'To the 
moat noble John Count de Montpensier,' etc. 

" Agoodly title for a Sister of Charity, my young page," 
said Philip, "Why, thou lying, impudent varlet! I will 
convey this letter: but for thee, thou shalt have present 

filniBhmcnt; and I will account for it to my Lord de Foix. 
ere. Brother John, convey this page instantly upon thy 
palfrey to the monastery of St. Mary, wnece ho ahall have his 
vrbipping, and his three days' imprisonment forthwith, with 
something added in requital of the present occasion." 

No more words were neeeaaary, for John perfectly well 
understood the meaning of hia employer, who he tmew was 
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deairmu of haviue the page removed, that he might e 
the contents of die letter. What followed may be briefly 
Btated: Will wa« immediately mounted upon the palfrey, and 
conveyed away by John the ChTonicler, to the monastery of 
St. Mary. The I^or carefully opened, read, and re-attached 
the seal to the thread which closed the letter, and then giving 
it to a page who was newly come to the castle, he desired 
him to deliver it immediately with all care and precaution to 
the Count de Montpensier. 

The next thing the Prior did was to seek Eustace, and 
inform him of the appointment that had been made by the 
mistress of his afiections with the Prince. We shall not here 
detail the art and cunning Philip employed to raise the 

{'ealousy of Eustace, whose mind was wrought to agony, wheu 
le learned that his beloved Isabel had actually written to 
appoint De Montpensier to visit her that nieht in her own 
apartment; before he lelt the castle. "No! ' said Eustace, 
"you have been deceived; Father, I cannot believe it," 

" Then watch near the window," replied the Prior, " and 
you shall see Johft de Montpensier enter the very chmnber of 
thie faithful mistress of your affections." 

Eustace well remembered (although he did not commu' 
nicate this to the Prior) the words he had once heard dropped 
hy Isabel to the young Count, whilst he was only known aa 
Sir Equitan ; he also recollected, with ineKpreasihle feelings 
of grief and indignation, that Isabel had consented to meet 
himself, by moonhght, under the acacia trees in the garden. 
The thought that she could so cruelly disappoint him, after 
the solemn manner in which he had urged the meeting, and 
then wantonly make an appointment with another, stunghim 
to the soul. He resolved, therefore, to watch, as the Prior 
had advised. " For your eyes," said Philio, " cannot deceive 
you ; you will have proof of her falsehood. 

" Should they give me that," replied Eustace, "there is no 
more to be done ; I will instantly quit this castle, and f hope, 
for ever. I can bear adversity, I could have home it patiently; 
but, if Isabel be false, life has nothing left that should make 
me desire it. I will wander wherever chance may direct; 
and the hour that closes these eyes for ever— these eves that 
DOW weep at the bare thoughts of her falsehood — will be the 
only one that can ^ve a hope of peace to my mind." 

Philip rejoiced to hear this determination. The final separa- 
tion of thelovers, and the banishment of Eustace from the 
(ourt of Oithes, was the very point at which he Aimed; and, 
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of all the persons concerned in this affur, none perhaps more 
esmeBtly deeired (altkougli from 90 contrary amotive) that the 
interview with De Montpensier should take place, than the 
Prior himself. He busied his mind in thinking how many 
hours it wanted to the night] if it woiUd be better for him to 
join Eustace when De Montpensier entered the chamber, or to 
watch for him without. And, finally, the worthy Prior con- 
gralulated himself upon his piety, and blessed the Virgin for 
Eer favourable acceptance of his vow ; deeming the discovery 
of the letter, and the effect it was likely to produce, as a certain 
ngn she was disposed to prosper his wishes. 

The reader need not he told that Philip was wholly devoid 
of any religious principle of action; but early educated in the 
church of Rome, he was not without some share of superstition, 
and he satisfied bis own conscience (which was none of the 
tenderest) with the ontwaid observance of certain forms and 
ceremonials, that cost the observer neither the sacrifice of a 
passion nor the forbearance of a vice. 
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CHAPTER XVI II. 



With ns thcT nu a dwtonr o! phisike. 
In Bll this world ne wu tlifc non falm llkr. 
To >p«ke of phiiika, uid of lurgcrie ; 

He kept Ui paHent t ful gret del, 
Jn boun bj ma magtcke neCunl ; 



We must now return to the yoiuiR page, who, be it remeni' 
bered, we left mounted upon a palfrey, under the conduct of 
John tbe Cbronicler, on their way to St. Mary of Orthes. 
aching tbe inner court of the monastery. Will of the 
» duly consigned to tbe charge of a brother of tbe 
house, a person who, for bis einguler cberacter and talents, 
was admitted for the convenience of others, but chiefly for 
that of his superiors, to bold more than one ofiice in the little 
territory over which Prior Philip reigned with undiBputed 
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Brother Bemardin acted as chief-warder and keeper of the 
keys; he filled also the poet of cellarer, for none could bo well 
appreciate tbe true smack of fine old Burgundy, clary, and 
hippocras, whilst tasting and viewing it sparkling and shining 
all transparent in the glase, as he held it up against the lieht 
and contemplated its hues with one eye open and the other 
closed. For choosing nines Bemardin was the Prior's own 
man. He too made the best market of the wheat and barley 
that peyi upon tbe convent lands; and to these talents he 
united that of superior excellence in the art of distillery ; bo 
that nothing was ever done within the stiUbouse of St. Mary's 
but by the especial direction of Bemardin. 

Notwithstanding these eminent qualities, the worthy brother ' 
chiefly prided himself upon his character of leech (or doctor) 
to the whole fraternity; a profession which at this period was 
so closely connected with the science of astronomy, that no 
medical practitioner could be supposed to understand the art 
of healing without it» aid. Beroatom was therefore an otMerver, 
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or, as it yeaa otien termed, a setter of the stan for the benefit 
of mankind; and though lest, not least, in tbia catalogue of hia 
acquirements, he vaa a jolly fellow; one who loved a cup of 
wine better than holy water, and who, althoucli he greatly 
valued himself upon the learned craft with which he coin- 
poimded bis drugs, and readily prescribed them to others, yet 
never was he known to taste so much as one drop of bb own 
physic: acting upon that principle of a truly liberal mind, 
wluch devotes to others those labours in the benefit of which 
it never selfishly partakes. 

Before Bemardin had became a brother of the monastery of 
St. Mary, he had filled the office of a Romish pardoner, by 
purchssine certain indulgences and absolutions from the Pope 
himself, which Bemardin retailed at some profit &b be travelled 
along Irom town to town, from out a wallet or bag of con- 
secrated leather, very much iu the same style as a pedler or 
hawker of modern times offers his tempting stores of caps, 
ribands, and gilded rings, to the prettv wondering country 
maidens of the villages, as he passes along on his itinerant 
speculations. 

Wherever he had been, Bemardin was always welcome ; for 
he could tell the news, sing a good song, pledge in the cup, 
and comfort a poor soul, however oppressed with any sin within 
the catalogue of human infirmity. And it was said, be could 
now and men comfort sinners in pro^etu, by selling en in- 
dulgence, or an absolution, for some frailty they bad a longing 
desire to commit, and which tbey declared the devil having 
once put into their heads, tbey could never drive it out again 
until he had gained his own way, when it was to be hoped one 
of Bemardin's absolutions would set all to rights, by making a 
clear score, and that the next reckoning would in that case 

Cesent a saint-like account, although the calendar had been 
therto in some degree tarnished by the works of Satan. By 
these means Bemardin had lived ; and although his occupa- 
tions in this way bad much diminished since he left off the 
regular business of a Romish pardoner, yet he now and then 
obtained a supply as an old customer, and still at times drove 
a pretty trade, though aomewhat under the rose. 

The renKctable personage we have just described was seated 
in a small chamber of his own apartmenls, filled with herbs, 
drugs, astrolabes, etc etc., indicative of the various occupa- 
tions he followed, when the young delinquent was introduced 
to his presence. The appearance of Brother Bemardin offered 
nothing forbidding to tne page, as he contemplated a short. 
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round, plump 6gate, finuhed by a head and face that Tivalled 
in colour the glowing hue of the vintage, of whose produce he 
wu ao able a judge. A keen gray eye and a certain air of 
ihrewd good-humour seemed to bespeak more the character of 
a jovial keeper of a hostelry than the grave and learned leech. 
Bernardin was dreised in the habit of the Benedictine rule. 
From hia girdle depended a rosary and a large bunch of keys. 
William also observed several other bunches hanging upon 
pegs, in their proper order in this apartment, each bearing 
over them in the &ir black-letter character the name of the 
chambers to which they gave access. 

John the Chronicler having briefly stated the cause of the 
offence, both on the former and present occasion, and the pur- 
posed punishment for which the young page was committed to 
his charge, proceeded to give Bemardin a solemn injunction 
that he would hold Will of the West in safe ward, so that he 
might be forthcoming at the pleasure of the Prior; and having 
received the assurance from Bemardin that the youth was as 
safe as a bird in a trap, he left the page and the leech together, 
to follow his own labours in which he was engaged, those of 
erasing the writings of the unfortunate Titus Liviug, to make a 
clean parchment tar the continuation of his own more rare 
cbroniclea. 

When William and Bemardin were left together, neither of 
them being given to the doubtful, or as some persona consider 
it, the dull, virtue of taciturnity,' and each thinking that the 
liberty of the free man, and the confinement of the prisoner, 
might be rendered more sweet by a mutoal interchange rf 
ideas through the medium of the tongue, they fell into con- 
versation ; and from their natural inclination to the comfort 
and solace of sociability they speedily grew better acquainted, 

Bemardin, unlike many of the brotherhood, took no delight 
in whippings and floggings for the mere love of the sport, as 
modem gentlemen sometimes do in (he tortures and pound- 
ings of their fellow- creatures in the pugilistic battles of the 
present day. He therefore really felt a certain touch of pity 
for the boy, which perhaps was augmented by bis own secret 
conviction that the miracle of the virgin, which had excited 
the unpremeditated laughter of the page, was truly, as Will 
stated it to be, the consequence of Brother John's expert 
management of the arms of our Lady of Orthes. 

Be this at it may, Bemardin felt desirous of doine something 
to alleviate the hard case of the stripling; and ju%ing of the 
foelingi of the youth by hi* own, nothing appeared to him s« 



truly capable of afibrdiug a aennble man coneolation as a cup 
of fine clary wine. The leech tooa produced this solace of 
hupian care, and in order to prove that ne would do as he would 
be done by, and preacribe nothing to another but what he 
deemed efhcacioui to himself, he poured out a brimining cup 
eie he handed the flagon to the page, bidding him follow the 
example. 

"Come, come," aud Bemardln, " drink, my young sprig of 
iniquity; and believe me, though thou art now under Ben ten ce 
for a Iteavy offence against tbig poor houBe, of which I am an 
unworthy member, and though thou bast ventured to utter in 
the ear of our holy Prior some counaels that gquare not with 
the rule of truth, yet whilst thou art in my keeping I would 
rather wash thy lying down thy throat with good wine, than I 
would clear the score with the flagellation of thy back. Come, 
drink, and send care to keep company with penitence,' for I 
warrant me at thia moment thou art more concerned for the 
chaatiBement thy fault is like to bring upon thee, than for the 
fault itself." 

" It is even bo, reverend brother; and a common case with 
better penitents," answered William, as he sipped the cup. 
" But pritbee tell me— for you seem one of a kindly temper— 
what will these holy men, witli their zeal for the church, which 
they think to honour by the stripes of my skin^what will 
these sainted whip-doga do with me?" 

"Hold, my son," said Bemardin, affecting a grave ur; 
" speak more reverently of the members of the church. It is 
fitting your offence should have some wholesome castigation; 
yet never despair, Th^ will hut flay thy back till suMi time 
as a proper conviction of the enormity of thy sin is awakened; 
then a few days' impriaonment, with bread and water, and a 
voluntary whipping, laid on by your own hands, as a mark of 
true penitence, wUl restore you, I trust, a new man to the 
world again, having duly taken the medicine of the righteous 
to purge the soul from the grosser burnouts of ber nature." 

" A voluntary whipping r' exclaimed the Page aghast. " A 
Toluntary whipping! atler having had my back nayed and 
flapped as husbandmen thrash corn in a bam ! No, brother, 
not for all the images of all the virgins in Christendom, i ' 



their miracles to boot, will I so far do injury to my own per- 
son as to lay one finger upon myself. Pnthee tell me, is there 

10 way to ^et clear of these sanctified torments of the devil's 

iwn invention?" 
Bemardin shook his head. "I fear, my yoimg pi^," said 
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he, " by thU light t&lk and irreverent bearing you have better 
learnt the art of wanton minBtrela; and ladies dalliance, than 
you have studied the uses of our holy mysteries. But never 
despair; you are yoimg, and we must not look for the visdom 
of time when it has scarce brought fiileen summers over ft 
stripling's head. The church, it t» true, considers not thete 
things, and is something severe in her chastiaementa ; yet 
there are men — come, fill out another cup, and I will pleoge 
you to our better acquaintance — yet as I said — fine clary thwt 
three years under my own key; neither smack of wood uot 
fruit, but ripe, rich, and mellow — yet there are men, as I said, 
who have given the midnight hours of their studies to the 
watchful observance of the stars, to know the right time for 
compounding drugs from the vegetable, the Hi'mnl, and the 
mineral world, for the service of mankind." 

"And pray, brother" ohseived the Page, "what has that to 
do with the whipjiing! I would fain learn the means to spare 
my own flesh, which is as tender and as dear to me, as the 
miracles of yon grimmed black old figure of the oaken-tree 
may be useful to your church!" 

" Hush !" said Bemardin : " we tell no tales over the wine~ 
flagon, save those that come out when wine gets the mastery of 
the wit i else did J repeat thy words it were better for thee that 
thou shouldst mock an earthly king, than the image of the 
Queen of Heaven. What has the learning of the leech to do 
with thy flayed back, didst thou ask! Why all, and every 

"Then prithee tell me briefly what it can do," inquired 
William; "for the subject, brother, is a feeling one with me." 

" Hark ye, then," continued Bernardin : " do not think that 
when the holy Prior of this house commands a punishment aa 
a debt of sin, that he will be satisfied with less than AiU pay- 



Some three days hence, thou wilt be flayed till every 
lasn nnds its echo in a groan ; till thy very ikin shall spin im 
like flax, and help to form the cord that smiles thee for thy 



evil doings." 

"Hold! for heaven's sake, hold!" exclaimed the Page. 
" Prithee, good brother, give me not a double whipping, firat 
in the relation, and then m the penalty : for at every word yon 
utter methinks I feet the twinges and smarts that are to come. 
Tell me I must be whipped; but spare me the detail of the 

"True," answered Bemardin; "right, quite right; philow- 
phica], as we of the learned craib term it. Christian-like too, 
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for sufBcient for the day is tbe evil thereof. Know theo, my 
son, that for the pity I feel for your youth, and tbe love I bear 
your pleasant and somewhat bold humour, which squaies with 
my own, I will bestow upon you a precioui gift of a powerful 
narcotic, compounded by my own handa, and Buch a drug ai 
the great leech, Master William de Hanley, would run mad 
for very envy did he know of the auperioi skill that could 
compound it. The King of France, when his majesty fell 
uck, might have found men able to relieve him, without 
■ending to Toulouse for that Master William, whose crafl 
cbieBv lies in the cunning of the miser. There are leechea 
who, but for their holy orders setting a barrier between them 
and the court, would prove that Master de Harsley was Btter 
for the king's nume, as an ancient dame, than for dealing in 
the curious craft of medicine." 

"Yetthe king, brother," observed the Page, " got well under 
Master de Uaraley's care, when all tbe other leeches had 
faUedof his cure.'' 

" Mere chance, blind work," replied Bemardin; "but no 
more directed in the cure by any rule of art, than tbe mariner 
can tell why tlie needle turns to ibe north, although he goes 
by the compaas." 

" Still it guidea him in safety, "aaid the Page; "and so as a 
thing is redlv useful, it matters not much why it ia so. But 
prithee, brother, go on with what relates to me," continued 
the Page, anxious to recall the leech from the excursions his 
mind was making from tbe subject, in consequence of some 
little feeling of envy towards the great master in the healing 
art of his day. 

" Why, then, " replied Bemardin, " when you have received 
this chastisement, I would counsel you first to wash your back 
with aalt and vinegar, to prevent any atagnaCion of the blood 
from bringing on a gangrene. A gangrene is, my sou " 

" Tell me not what it is," exclaimed the Page, hastily ; "and 
to talk to me of washing my own flayed bock with sail and 
vinegar, aa coolly as you would of washing your own hands 
i^r the dinner of a festival, is something more than my 
patience can brook." 

" I know the anguish of a whipping," replied Bemardin, 
with a significant sympathizing inchnation of the head ; " and 
it is to save you from it, that I now beetow upon you the 
fruits of my experience, my labours, and my learning, in the 
curious craft of^ healing." 

And BO saying, th« worthy brother unlocked with much 
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care a little inlaid box of divera metals, nhoie lid waa deco- 
rated with a singular combination of Christian and heathenish 
embtetn*. Apwo, as the patron of physic, appeared dressed 
in the hahit of a Chrigtian knight, bearing the crosi in one 
hand and the lyre in the other. Whilst the serpent of Eicu- 
lapius, hannless as a dove, was seen playing about the feet of 
St. Luke, who held in his hands an ancient pestle and mortar, 
decorated with some of those Arabian cnaracters (for the 
Arabians were once the greatest physicians) which have been 
handed down from age to age, and may stUl be seen blazing 
in bright gold upon the blue and green globular bottles of a 
modem doctor's shop. 

Bemardin took from out this little box a small phial, and 
with an air of gravity and ceremony little according with the 
natural jovial eipression of his countenance, to shew the im- 

Sortance of the gin and the value he set upon it, continued 
ir some time holding the phial in his hand, whdst he des- 
canted upon the virtues of the drug and his own merits in 
compounding it, at fiill length, and concluded with saying — 
"Take this, my son, the narcotic is pleasantly mixed with 
clary, so that it tastes but of that Uquor, and as soon as your 
chastisement is over, drink it off, and you shall presently fall 
into BO profound and sweet a sleep, that vhen you awake, 
nature being refreshed and invigorated by repose, you shall 
feel but little of what you have undergone ; take it, and pve 
me and the blessed St Luke thanks for this precious medi- 

Will of the West took the phial more out of respect to the 
good will of Brother Bernaidm, than from much &ith in the 
efficacy of the drug, and putting it carelessly into his pouch 
within his vest, he continued to convene with the learned 
monk and doctor. Time passed on, the flagon shewed ita 
clear metal at the bottom of the interior, whilst the contents 
bad principally found their way down the throat of the good- 
humoured brother, for William bad drunk but one cup ; and 
the monk growing merry, as the wine cheered without intoxi- 
cating his spirits, ne proposed a song, and after looking to see 
that uie door was close shut, seconded the proposal by singing 
one himself: whilst the page, who was neither dencient in 
cunning nor observation, narrowly eyed and surveyed the 
apartment, hoping to find an opportunity to take advantage 
ti the careless gaiety of bis companion (as he did not seem 
likely to be a severe gaoler), who might be off his guard, and 
•o fltuer his charge to escape to Orthes, where William retolred 
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to thiov himielf upon the mercy of the Count de Foiz, and 
beg his interference to compound for the premeditated cha»7 

William, therefore. Buffered hia companion to sing; on to hit 
heart's content ! and, not to be wanting in courtesy, he now 
and then joined in with hia own shriU pme in a roaring chorus, 
that might have gladdened the ears of a fox-hunter, aiter a 
ax. hours' chase ; for Bemardin, who sometimea attended the 
Prior to hia huntiuff-Bcat, and loved a slice of the buck he had 
helped to the death, chose a song of that description for the 
present carousal. 

Whilst Bemardin was thus exercising his vocal powers, 
more to his own satisfaction than that of Will of the West, the 
young page had been engaged in attentively observing a por^ 
tion of the tapestry with which the chamber was hung. He 
remarked that eva^ now and then it moved with a light 
motion, as if fanned by a current of air, and he judged from 
this circumstance that, in all probability, there was some door- 
way or place of egress beneath. Perhaps this door, if such 
there should be, Ted to some other part of the house, a thing 
CMnmon with the buildings of the period. WiUiani took no 
notice of the circumstance, and ceased to watch the slight 
undulating motion of the tapestry, lest he should attract the 
observation of his companion, who might then feel disposed 
to secure an entry, which he now in aU probability thought 
not o( and had forgotten to bolt and bar. 

The young page, however, resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity thebrouier's absence might afford, to pursue his inquiry, 
having previously determined to venture if posdble a hazardous 
escape, rather than abide the threatened chastisement. The 
time at length arrived for executing his purpose, and feigning 
weariness, he told Bemardin that he would endeavour to sleep 
whilst the fraternity asaembled at the evening's refection. 

Bemardin quitted the young page, and locking the door of 
the apartment, went to partake of a frugal meal with the 
brothers, for which act of public penance, he generally found 
the means to indemnify himself by a more cheerly indulgence 
in the privacy of his own apartment; and as the bottles and 
potions of the learned leech were held sacred by all the house, 
as things not to be touched by any unskilful hand, there were 
some persons wicked enough to insinuate that many a labelled 
and ticketed decociion, was no other than some choice old 
cordial of high-spiced wines, that the medical monk thus 
fenced with the deuominatiTe armour of physic, in order to 
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guard and preserve the same for the lolace of his otm stomacb, 
which was samewhat of the nicest. 

When the wninds of BerniiTdin's receding steps had cont- 
pletely died away, the young page lost no time in pursuing 
his purpose; and, lifting the tapestry, he perceived, as ha 
conjectured, that it concealed a small doorway beneath. 
This was unlocked, and led through a long narrow passage to 
a second doorway, which opened into a spacious chamber, alao 
hnng with arras; the page without ceremony immediately 
raised the tapestry that hung over a small arched recess, 
through which the door communicated with this chamber. 
William now thought the moment of his emancipation was 
arrived, for no person was within the apartment, and another 
entry stood immediately opposite. This he believed, from hil 
own knowledge of some narts of the house, and by looking 
fhim the windows, led to Uie cloisters surrounding the church; 
could he but pass these unobserved during the hours of refec- 
tion, he thought it would be an easy matter to scale the walla 
of the Prior's garden, as William was expert in the arts of 
bird's nesting and clambering, like most pages of his years; 
and he feared not to swim the moat, should he find the little 
drawbridge up, which was the thing most to be apprehended, 
as he should not dare pass the warder at the gates of the 
monastery itself. 

Whilst, with the elasticity and buoyant play of youthful 
spirits, be thus in a moment formed his plan, be advanced 
towards the door that he believed communicated with the 
cloisters ; he laid his hand upon the latch, and was about to 
raise it, when bis attention was suddenly arrested by the 
approach of footsteps from without. Not a moment was to be 
lost, and William made a precipitate retreat, with the intent 
to return through the narrow passage to the chamber that 
was destined for his present confinement ; but ere he cotild 
reach the archway, a sudden gust of wind closed that door ; 
and just at William had slipped his sUght active figure under 
the tapestry of the recess, he heard the persons, whose foot- 
steps had uarmed him, enter at the very place through which 
he had determined upon escaping. Half dead wiA appre- 
hension, and almost alraid to draw breath, test he sbould be 
discovered, the page could now do nothing but remain behind 
the tapestry till these persons should have qiutted the apart- 
ment, not daring to retreat through the passage, s move- 
ment which must certainly be hea^, and attract the notice 
of the intruder*, wboe*er they might be. Who they might 
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be, however, wu not long a matter of doubt, as he preseally 

recognised ie voices of the Prior and Sir Evan de Foii; the 
former spoke with an unusual degree of earnestness, and the 
Utter seemed roused to an extraordinary energy by his own 
impetuous feelings. 

" 1 tell you," said Sir Evan de Foil, addressing the Prior, 
" that 1 have but now left her, and that there was a determined 
Bcom, a calmness in her hatred towards me, that defied all my 
efforts; I could neither soothe, flatter, nor intimidate her. She 
stood erect, with a composed and unchanged mien, whilst I 
was torn with the fierce war of contending paiwions. I cannot 
endure this!" 

"Tben why not state this scornful bearing of the Lady 
Jane lo the Count your father?" replied the Prior. " De Foix 
has the power to bestow ber upon whom he lists. TcU him 
the tale.'' 

"I sought the Count," said Sir Evan, " when, to my astonish- 
ment, he heat-d my story with as much indifference as he 
would a tale of a country clown who had been jilted of his 
mistress at a holiday fair. And wben I urged his own ap- 
proval of my suit, he said there must be time ; he had state 
reasons of a recent date, which might make it expedient that 
Jane of Boulogne should not yet be given in marriage, even 
to his own son ; and no other answer would he give me." 

" Well, then," replied the Prior, " yoii feel that the case is 
desperate, and therefore vou seek mel" 

"I do," answered Sir Evan; "if you fail me now, all is lost, 
I hare no hope left." 

"But I will not fail you," said Philip ; " for your poi — ~~ 
the power over Jane of Boulogne and her lands, is a: 



your power, and your possessionB, than even upon the Count's 
wiU ; for he cannot legitimate your birth, though he may name 
you as bis heritor." 

"Tell me, then, what is to be done?" exclaimed Sic Evan 
de Foix; " for I am like one who has played with the serpent 
till it stings him. Ambition, the desire of power and wealth, 
first made me a suitor to the lovely Jane; but now, these are 
feeble objects wlieo compared to the iierce flame that wars 
withtti my breast. She is like the sun, that no man dare con- 
template with impunity, whose lustre can destroy the sight it 
dazzles." 

The Prior smiled lan^stically upon hearing these high-flown 
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expreinons of Sir Evan's derotion to the Lady Jane, and only 
remarked, " The cause of your desire to gain her U your own ; 
my SMistance vill secure it. The Count is a cold advocate, a 
slow, uncertain instrument. Some motive uf intricate policy 
now makes him thus vaver between (he desire to lerre a future, 
or a nearer and more certain purpose; his intents hang nicely 
on the balance, so that a straw may turn the scale to gire his 
will its bias ; were Jane of Boulogne once yourv, he would he 
aatisfied, and thie latent scheme, whatever may he its purpose, 
woidd cease with the possibili^ of ito execution. Tell me, 
dare you be firm — dare you do one bold act to make thja 
woman youn t" 

"Put me to the test!" exclaimed Sir Evan de Foix; " I will 
venture all to gain her ; my life, my fortunes, the favour of the 
Count, the hopes of the successiou, shall all be staked upon 
one cast ; for I am now like a desperate gamester, whose meana 
are all spent save one. To look forward is miseiy, to look 
back is vain : there is but one course left, to throw into the 
game the last and only stake; to gain all by madnesa, or to 
lose all with reason." 

"Then all is gained," said the Prior with a voice that indi- 
cated a firm conviction of the certain success of his own plans. 
"Yet your trial may be severe i for you must cruah those soft 
and tender workings of pity that the sight of woman's beauty 
is apt to inspire, when it hangs like the trembling and delicate 
flower upon tiie tree, watered with the tears of the morning. 
You must win her by force." 

Sir Evan started at the hearing of these words ; for although 
the violence of his passions, assisted by the arts of the Prior, 
had made him commit many acts contrary to moral rectitude, 
yet still he was a knight educated in the generous priuciplet 
of chivalry, which held all attempts gainst the unprotected 
state of womanhood as equally recreant and base, as the very 
death of hoDour. " Nol" he exclaimed, " that I cannot do; 
force employed agunst a woman would turn my sword trom the 
weapon of honourable use to the base dagger of the craven 
assassin. 1 cannot win her by force." 

" Then lose her," said the Prior calmly; " and this Sir 
Equitan, this Count, or madman, who ventured his head within 
the lion's mouth, that he might shew he feared not to come 
into his den, may perhaps he less nice in gaining the damsel." 

"Speak not thus!" exclaimed Sir Evan, whose feeling* ot 
jealousy had been so artfully called up by the cold sarcasm 
of the PnoT-. "Speak not thui^ biU t^ me what you would 
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have roe do; yet spare my honour in the execution of your 

purpose." 

" Your honour," said the Prior, " is sometbing nice of 
stomacli ; it can digest things that come within the compass of 
your palate, though otlier men, somewhat nice also, mieht 
reject them; but Uie things )^ou Uke not are dishonourable, 
where was yonr honour when it conspired to haniah Eustace?" 

Even Sii Evan de Foiz felt for a moment confounded and 
embarrassed at the reproaches of the partner of his guilt, the 
very instigator of his crimes : so little comfort or reliance exists 
between the confidence and conneuon of the wiclied: but 
pride (that insatiable hail with which the Evil one draws in 
bis numberless victims) ever hangs ready to catch the soul 
which is home along the current of temptation. Sir Evan's 

C'de would not allow him to avow even to the Prior that he 
1 acted contrary to tlie laws of chivalrous honour: hy the 
refusal to confess a fault, be cut himself off from the means of 
retreating from the paths of vice, and rather than dare to be 
humble, he dared to be guilty; there was but one way left, to 
bear the Prior's proposal : Philip, therefore, continued in these 

" Men have erected a certain standard of their own, which 
they call honour; this is designed, and wisely, as a rallying 
point for those who, unless drawn hy such a banner to one 
certain direction, would (for very want of wit to know their 
course) wander through the mazes of continual error; yet 
there are cases when, sanctioned by circiunstaikces, those of 
more enlarged views may leave tlus guide, to seek another but 
not less certain path to the attainment of a worthy end. It 
is this deviation I would alone propose to you. I would have 
you make Jane of Boulogne your wife — is that dishonour? I 
would have you cherish her, when such, with all the ardour of 
your youtbnil passion — can honour carp at that? I would 
have you share with her the succession of the Count your 
father — is this dishonour? Truly there is no dishonour! — 
Where then lies the crime! Why Aus: that my lady is young, 
wayward, and capricious; ignorant of her own advantage, and 
now rejects what at a maturer age she would vainlyjament 
having tost by the follies of her pampered vanity. The sick 
like the cure, although they love not the drug that works it. 
A child knows not that the cup which is offered with a bitter 
flavour to its lips contains the medicine of life. By force it 
drinks; a force that makes it live. Women are children in 
sense ; and, as children, a wise man schools them to their owit 
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advantage. I would have you wed the Lady Jane; and here- 
after she will thank her Lord and huiband. The cheriihed 
wife is not dishonoured." 

" Ay, but," exclaimed Sir Evan de Foix, who had deeply 
attended to the sophistry of the Frior's ar^menta, " may she 
not hereafter curse the means that made her such? May not 
the powers of darkness, whose aid we have invoked, desert us, 
even in-the very execution of our purpose? Tell me, Prior," 
(and Sir Evan spoke these words in a tone of apprehension 
and solemnity), " tell me, are they propidous?" 

The Prior, throughout his connexion with the misguided 
Sir Evan de Foix, ht^ worked upon his mind, by inspiring him 
with the belief that his cloistered studies had enabled him 



Interference wb4 devontly believed during; the Middle Ages. 
Philip, therefore, suffered no occa«on to pass unnoticed that 
might still farther impress the mind of Sir Evan with this 
conviction; aa it gave him a power and an importance before 
which his disciple trembled. 

"Question me notl" rejoined the Prior, with an assumed 
mystery in his manner. " Name not the means ; but rest satia- 
fled that, although I act not without the assurance of more 
than earthly aid, yet the secrets of the impalpable spirits of 
the air must not be uttered, save to those they visit with their 
intelligences. I dare not speak more ; these very wells woul4 
prate, to call me to a dread account of such an act of daring. 
Would WB make the great OrthoD* and his familiars propi- 
tious to us, we must obey in silence: hear, but not question; 

Sir Evan fixed an attentive g'aze upon the severe counte- 
nance of the Prior, as he uttered these words. All the impe- 
tuosity of his feelings seemed, for a while, bound up within 
the solemn apprehension of a superstitious credulity; be sub- 
scribed in silence to the dark purpose of the Prior, as he would 
have done to the mysterious mandate of an oracle; and only 
demanded of Philip, what he would have him do. 

"Listen, then," continued the Prior. "The Lady Jane of 
Boul(%ne and Isabel de Greilly, to-morrow, in the dusk of 
twilight, come hither, to perform a cert^n penance with divera 

Srayers, before the image of the Virgin in our church, ere 
ley set forward on a pilgrimage to the shrine of SL Ann. I 
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wiUxQfike all neceaurj airaiigemenU; tad, after tlie hour of 
compline, tkey shall set out on their wav, attended only by a 
lew simple domeetics. You shall then nave the keys of the 
church, and of my private gardens. So sooii as they are 
departed, you may take those keys from the warder's chamber : 
quit this Houie by the way I have pointed out; the drawbridge 
uiall be left lowered for your passage ; and without, you shell 
find horse* swift of foot, ready for you, and two chosen adhe- 
rents, whom I will Aimish to attend youi they shall join you 
at tlie signal of a blast upon your honi. Then, quickly mount, 
and, wrapped in the habit of a Benedictine brother, you may 
join the maidens, as if sent by us, to guide them through the 
wood by a safe path ; the ways being often interrupted by the 
people of the Lord of Armoguac. Thus will you reach St. 
Ann's. The Abbess is completely in my power; 1 have already 
tutored her. Isabel will be confine^ under pretext of sub- 
jecting her high spirit to the will of the Count by prayer and 
penance ; whust a priest is commissioned to join your hand 
with that of Jane of Boulogne, if she consents or not: and, 
when once within your power, it is not likely she would refuse 
the title of a wife, to bear that of a dishonoured maiden. I 
am thus caudoua in directing you ; as I must not appear to 
act in this. Your excuse to the Count for the rash attempt 
will be a true one, that of youthful passion tenmting you to 
commit the deed. When once Jane is your wife, the Coimt 
will pardon all, and gladly receive her as his daughter. If 
you refuse compliance, Jane is lost for ever: as I fear the 
Count has some design to form, by her means, a foreign alliance 
profitable to his state, by giving her in marriage to the son of 
the English Duke of Lancaster." 

" Enough," said Sir Evan de FoIk, "enough; I will do all 
you direct. The Count never hinted this to me ; but I feared 
something like it He has tampered with my feelings ; for it 
was he who first bid me woo the Lady Jane : he must now 
bear the consequence of his own injunctions. Jane once 
mine, and her lands regained, thou art the Bishop of Com- 
mingea. I will not be ungrateful." 

"I am ever yours," answered the Prior ; " but lose no time 
— return to Orthes — we must not now be seen together. I 
will contrive to speak with you agun to-morrow ; but come 
not hither lill the hour of compline — sooner might excite sus- 
picion. The private door will Kive you access to this remote 
chamber : there wait, Farewell I be secret, cautious, and de- 
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termined: guard agaitiBt the heat of paidon: let it not betray 
you in the time of executioni and all shall be well. 

The Prior aud Sir Evan de Foix bood aAer retreated jrom 
tbe chamber. Will of the West, whose ears had cai^ht iq> 
ever; word that issued from their lips, paused a few moment! 
after they were gone, and at length ventured to thrust hii 
head from behind the tapeinr. The eoast tras clear; and, 
rendered bold b; security, WiU once more ventured out from 
bis hiding-place, and narrowly examined both the chamber 
and its precincts. He then returned back through the narrow 

{assage to the apartment of the learned leech, his present 
eeper, and was lucky enough to get there before the worthy 
Bemardin returned from the refectory. 

WiU lost no time, and next examined the keys that hung in 
various bunches round the room; and having ascertained, by 
the lettered inscriptions attached, the keys both of the church 
and of the private garden, he stretched himself out upon a 
wooden bench, so that he might appear aa if he had been re- 
posing when Bemardin entered. 

The young Page now seriously commenced an examinaticn 
of a plan that occurred to his mind, namely, whether or not 
he might not himself make nse of thoie afore-named swift 
horses that were to be in readiness, instead of. Sir Evan de 
Foil, for the purpose of saving his own back a good whipping 
(which was something diEgracetul to an embryo knight, how- 
ever young) and the l-'ady Jane from a husband she was not 
very likely to relish. " For certes," thought our Page (as he 
glanced his eye towards an old mirror, that hung opposite the 
bench, and reflected the fair and pert visage of master Wil- 
liam), " I do not see hut that I may be as proper a man to 
carry off damsels as Sir Evan de Foix ; and to rescue them in 
distress, is an act that conMitutes the very cream of chivaliy." 
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Rnobr&ce, and kiSB. and take Leu thouiand learfti, 
Lostber a hundred limei to put Ihaa die. 
yet tunr hrevell i and flirewe)! iHe with thee. 

The evening of that day, whose husy events we have recorded 
in the last two chapters, closed in with all the beauty of a 
summer's glowing sunset, in chat delightful country where are 
situated the provinces of Foix and Beam. Already had the 
birds sought the shelter of their airy nestB in the thick aur- 
rotmding woods, whose ample foliage was now seen hut in one 
huge mass of dusky brown. The hushandnmti had retired 
to his home, whilst the light that glimmered through the case- 
ment of his little dwelling spread far its cheering ray. The 
fields were deserted, save hy the watch-dog and the fold ; the 
streets of town and village were empty and silent ; and the 
warder paced his round upon the turrets of each feudal castle. 
The sky was yet tinged with a faint glow of crimson in the 
west, when the moon, that glorious regent of the night, slowly 
rose in tranquil majeaty, and sailing through a flood of while 
and circling clouds, that seemed hke a veif upon the hrow of 
beauty, she, at length, hurst from their shadow, and appeared 
at once in the fiiU eflulgence of her light, pursuing her course, 
and rising into the vamt of heaven ; whilst myriads of silver 
stars congregated around her, aa if In homage to their queen; 
and the whole face of the earth and the bosom of the waters 
were suddenly lighted up hy the reflectiou of her splendour. 

The hour now approached when the Count de Montpenaier 
was to fiilfil the appointed meeting with Isabel, in order to 
bid a last adieu to the high-minded hut unfortunate Jane of 
Boulogne. The young pnnce, who perfectly well understood 
the mH meaning of Isabel's letter (aa she had always been the 
confidaut of the lovers), prepared, with an aniious and palpi- 
tating hear^ ta take this sad farewell. Agos de Cuisfurt was 
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to attend liim; for althcmgh that eaqwre could not comprehend 
the force of real love, yet vaa he fully sensible of the virtue 
rf fidelity 



who pla 



unt threw his mantle about hig ahotdders, and Agoa, 
■A little faith either in the honour of some of the 
chief inhabitants of the castle, or in the prudence of his master, 
examined hia own dagger ere be fastened it upon his dde, and 
prepared to bear John de Montpenaier company as far as the 
western tower, resolving to watch as a guard without till he 
should return from the interview, which Agos knew, although 
made in the name of Isabel de Greilly, was to take place with 
Jane of Boulogne. 

Whilst the Count and his Esquire were thus waiting till 
the castle bell should strike the appointed hour to sally iorth, 
another, and yet more unfortunf^e being, was also awaiting 
the same signal, with even a more intense anxiety of expecta- 
tion, though ftom BO opposite a cause. This unhappy being 
was Eustace, whose late conyersation with the artnil Prior 
must he remembered by the reader. This night was for ever 
to decide the fate of Eustace. Isabel had long cherished his 
hopes, had long played with his feelings ; yet, in the midst of 
all his sufferings, his love had hitherto triumphed over the 
inward workings of jealousy, and the secret whispers of malig- 
nity. He had still believed her, though wayward and capri- 
cious, true of heart. This night was to be the test: for should 
she now disappoint him, and actually admit the prince (whom 
she had hitherto declared she esteemed but as a valiant knight), 
Eustace could no longer doubt her perfidy. Yet ever amiable, 
even in the moments of the bitterest feehng, he meditated no 
revenge ; he resolved but to break the spell that bound him to 
a light-hearted woman, and to leave her, whatever might be 
his own sufferings, for ever. 

Even in the midst of these distresses, the injunctions of the 
mysterious Franciscan had not escaped his mind; although 
he now felt the desire he had entertained to know the secret 
of his birth, but as a sickly hope. For the love of Isabel, 
Eustace had hitherto cherished the wish that he might one 
day prove himself of nobleparentage. What would now avail 
the discovery, when he was about to lose her for ever T What 
would be then to him those honours, that might add to happi- 
ness, but could not constitute it? Still, when he should leave 
Orthes, he purposed to obey the Franciscan, and to seek the 
unknown person, who was to reveal to him the story of hi* 
birth at the fortten of Loiude. 
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This was, indeed, a night of fearful decinon. Eustace felt 
iU import with all that terrible anxiety and emotion which 
ever Bccompaoiea the auapen«e of a dreadftil eipectation, of 
nhoM certain occurrence we ore almost aaaured, whilst atill 
we cherish the lingering hope that it may not be ; for Euatace 
poBsemed, to a very high degree, that acute feeling which 
generally accompanies superior intellect, and whose nature ia 
wholly mcomprehendble to the common mass of mankind. 
In anxious expectation, wishing the castle bell might strike 
the hour, yet dreadins to hear it sound, Eustace lingered under 
the shade of the pendant acacia, from which aituation he com- 
manded a full view of the western tower and turrets of the 

Near the spot, wrapped in the mantle of his order, skulked 
the cunning Prior, who thus, as it were, lay in ambush; ready, 
if necessary, to break upon the sorrows of the unhappy Eustace, 
and to work his mind to jealousy and desperation should he 
evince any aymptoms of an altered purpose. Philip watched 
like the evil spirit in the garden of our first parents, for the 
sole purpose of working destruction. His intents, dark as big 
character, sought the shade of night, and carefully avoiding 
wherever a ray of moonlight illumined with its clear and sober 
beams the walks and plantations of the garden, he cowered 
within a rocky recess overhung with trees, that was impervious 
to the noontide lun, and now shrouded in total darkness. 

At length the bell told the midnight hour. Eustace started 
at its sound, and advanced some paces nearer in the direction 
towards the tower. The Prior wrapped bis mantle siill closer 
round him, and stepped forward to the very extremity of bis 
den, like ^e wolf that prepares to sally on his prey. Tno 
figures were now seen gliding cautiously forward, silent and 
watchful in their course; at length they came before the httle 
portal of the tower that opened on the garden, and there 
stopped, but without word or sign. A light glimmered in the 
vrindow above, and the lattice was softly unclosed, when the 
delicate figure of the lovely Isabel de Gre'illy was distinctly 
visible as she looked through the casement, and then exclaime j, 
" My Lord de Montpensier, heaven be praised, you are come 
in safeWl I will admit you instantly:" and closing the lattice, 
she withdrew. The light diaappeared, and in a few moments 
the little portal beneath was cautiously opened. One of the 
persons immediately entered, and the door was closed, whilst 
the other remuned without, and slowly paced up and down 
before the entrance. 
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EiistBce, who xritneased what had passed, with a nind 
wrought aimoat to diitraction, resolved to be yet ferther aatia- 
fied tiiHt the object of this meeting was leally Isabel; he 
rushed forward, and scarcely knowing what he did, was about 
to demand instant admisBion at the portal, when Agos de 
Guisfort suddenly unsheathed his dagger, and placed himself 
in the pathway that led to the door. 

" Stand!" he exclaimed, " stand, whoever you are! forbeat 
to advance another itejs ot you die upon the spotl" 

The dagger glittered in the moonlight that played upon its 
blade, and the powerful strength of Agos had seized upon 
Eustace with nne hand, as he held the brandished instrument 
of death within the other. Eustace immediately recognieed 
the bold squire, and only answered, " I fear not death; I a 



unarmed, and cannot cope with you; but for mercy's sake let 
me pass to yonder portal." 

"You pass not thither," replied Agos, "whilst I hold this 



iteel ; I know you, you are Sir Eustace, the new made knight, 
and a brave one too. Do not therefore provoke me, for I 
would not harm, with my own will, a hair of your head; yet, 
brave as you are, an unarmed knight is no match for a vrell 
guarded squire. Do not, therefore, madly attempt an act thai 
must cost you life; for my duty to the master whom i serve, 
can suffer no man to pass withm yon portal, but on the peril 
and forfeit of his life. Forbear, therefore, young sir, and pledge 
me your honour aa a knight, that you will not attempt il, and 
I will let you go free with all courtesy," 

Eustace was unarmed, and incapable of contending with 
the Herculean strength of Agos de Gutsfort, whose dagger at 
his throat, and powerful grasp to boot, gave him no choice. 
Resistance would have been as mad as it was useless; he there- 
fore gave the promise required, and Agos immediately loosed 
his hold. 

"You are something disordered," said Agos to the youth; 
" you tremble ; it was not thus you matched flie proud BaatOTil 
at the tournament." 

" I tremble not from fear, "replied Eustace; "but there are 
circumstances which can craven a spirit that never shook 
before the sword. You are a faithful adherent of the Count 
de Montpensier; when will he return from yonder tower?" 

"Alhisown pleasure," answered Agos; " and I never yet 
knew that it was a part of fidelity to communicate the inten- 
tions of a master, or a friend, for mine is both to me." 

" I do not ask them," said Eustace: "I demanded but die 
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" And that," replied Agot, " may depend on eircuni' 

" Is the Count'i buuieM, then," inquired Eustace, " to im- 
portant with the Lady Iiabel de Gre'iUv, who but now admitted 
turn, that it may occasion any eztraordinary delay?" 

Agoi rejoiced to heai theM word«, as he feared from tha 
manner in which Eiutace had attempted to enter tha tower, 
that he really knew the aaaignation was intended for Jane-of 
Boulogne; a thing that, if knuwn, might coM De Montpensier 
hii hte : he rcBolved therefore to confirm Eustace in his ni»- 

Siciona uf Isabel ; for it must be remembered that the recent 
LBpleasure of the Coant de Foix, and hit banishment of Eus- 
tace, had been kept secret by the Counl's own order (except 



who was still generally considered as De Foix's chief favourite. 
He therefore replied to the youth, in Bomething like a confi- 
dential tone, "Why, truly, when damsels, such as the Lady 
Isabel, admit fair youne knighti into their apartments at mid- 
night, it is somewhat difiicult to say how long they may ha 
detained there; for tender adieus are none of the briefest 
conference, especially when made by the desire of a lady." 

"Is this meeting, then," said Eustace, greatly shacked at 
the tight manaer in which Agos, with his blunt speech, had 
alluded to it, " is it actually made by the desire of the Lady 
laabel?" 

"Why, by whom elsef think you," replied Agos, "should it 
be made? Do ladies write letteis, look out of casements, and 
unbar doors for the pleasure of their waiting damsels? or 
would the young Count, my master, venture the hazard of a 
midnight rencontre for any fair face, save such a one as belonga 
to that blithe, meny, and buxom damsel, the Lady Isabel? 
No, no, I am not a watch to guard the pass for the loves of 
any less than a valiant prince and a noble lady." 

" Uo they love, then! ' ejtclaimed Eustace, in a voice of such 
emotion, that even Agos was struck by its peculiar expression ; 
but imputing it to a cause of interest only as far as it related 
to the discoverji of an important secret, he went on, with a 
view still farther to deceive Eustace, in the confirmation of hia 
suspicions. "Do they love? ay, truly do they ! as never knight 
and daniselloved before; and but for this ill-bload which exists 
between the old Duke de Berry and my Lord de Foix. about 
that foolish affair of Toulouse, the young Count had long ere 
this asked the Lady Isabel in mamage; but as it is, I suppose 
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thejr must play the lover's old game, deceive all around. Count, 
foe, and fhend, part for the present, but only to make a iiiture 
meeting more sure, vhen, as husband and wife, parting being, 
perhaps, the thing most denred, like many other deairable 
things, will not be to be had at all." 

" Deceive Count, foe, and friend ! " thought Eustace. "Isabel 
has indeed deceived a friend, but one who would have given 
life itself to serve her." So completely was he overwhelmed 
by the asonv of contending feelings, which this communica- 
tion haa called up, that he could no longer reply to Agoa 
without betraying his emotions. And now assured that Isabel 
was indeed false, and that he had no more to leam in con- 
firmation of the dreadftil truth, he uttered a few inarticulate 
words, and abruptly quitting Agoa, rushed from the spot. 
As Eustace was hastening on without thought or purpose, and 
only anxious to fly from a place that offered nothing but 
misery to his mind, he encountered the Prior. Philip crossed 
bis ^eCh, and arrested his steps. Eustace, without heeding' 



frenzy struck the Prior, and nearly pushed him to the ground 
as he endeavoured to pass, when the Benedictine, starting up, 
exclaimed in a voice of anger and authority, "Stop madman, 
stop! wherefore tbia to me? am I the cause tl 
have told you a truth they loved not to look upc 



stop! wherefore tbia to me? am I the cause that your eyes 
' ' " ' ■' Ihey loved not to look upon ? 

' said Eustace, "I would have rather 



died in ignorance, than lived to prove her false ; unhand m 
let me go, speak not to me, 1 am nottnyself, leave me to my 
putpoBe." 

"To what purpose?" asked Philip; "you have none; you 
wander like a creature escaped from the hand that rules 8 
frenzied soul, i will not leave you to destruction." 

"Then save me from it!" exclaimed Eustace: "tell me the 
letter was an idle tale — that I am not deceived — that these 
eyes have not helped to betray me to my ruin — that yonder 
creature was not Isabel who received the Count, but some 
fiend, though cased in an angel's form, to drive me to despair]'' 

"Alasl" answered Philip, "this is mere frenzyi 1 would 
counsel you with sober trutb. ' ' 

"Not now," ujd Eustace; "not now: leave ne, 1 beseech 

"Whatl" replied Philip, "leave you, that you may return 
again to watch the opening of yon portal, when you shall see 
the weeping Isabel take her food farewell of the happy Count I" 

"Talk not thus," exclaimed Eustace wildly, "talk not thus. 
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or you win make me mad. I cannot asHwer for tl 
qnence." 

"Why, this IB madnega indeedl" 

miarmed, and yet you place your h ..,. ... _, . .._ , . _. 

to draw a weapon ; and on whom would you draw it? If you 
need a dagger, I have one; and he who has robbed you of 
your mistress, and taught her to deceive you, may be a litter 
penon to try iti point upon than the Mend who watched the 
blindnna of your paBsion, only to give it sight, and to Mm 
you from the total darkness of error, when the remedy would 
come too late." 

Eustace shuddered, as the Prior hinted to him a purpose so 
fbul and base, when he spoke of De Montpensier. "What!" 
he at length exclaimed, ofler an efibrt to subdue his feelings, 
"would yrni, Philip, in these momenta of agony and frenzy, 
work upon my mind, to make me commit a deed of murder, 
like the midnight assasnn who atabs in the dark ! I had scarce 
a meaning when I placed my hand upon my girdle; yet if 
any foul thought unconsciously prompted the action, it could 
but aim agiunst myself." 

" I understand you," answered the Prior; " and would such 
an act then be no murder?" 

"Ay, truly would it," said Eustace, "be murder most 
impious; for who shall dare rush imcalled before his Maker? 
Sin that iarbids repentance is of the darkest dye; the self- 
devoted victim can scarcely hope for mercy ; for he cuts off the 
onfy condition upon which it is attained.' 

"Heaven be praised, my son," replied Philip, "that onoe 
more you speak the words of reaaon! No, there are other 
persons who better merit death; and who, did the^ receive it 
from youi weapon, would lose but their life in justice ; yonder 
Count, who has betrayeid you, deserves to fall by your nand." 

" But not when it wields a dagger in the dark to slay him," 
said Eustace. "Leave me, tempter, and work not upon my 
mind in these terrible moments to do a deed that fiends only 
could rejoice at. I have lost all that I can lose by the perfiify 
of man ; my faith in heaven, and the honour of my mind, are 
my own — they are all that 1 have left, and I will not part 
with them to tatiafy even the inexorable feelings of jealouay 

"You wul then," said the Prior sarcastically, "shew a true 
christian n>irit of forbearance and cliarity; and the Count, 
having gamed the love of your Isabel, you will help, him, 
perhaps, to the posMsuon of hii prize." 
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"No," replied Euitaee; " iBRbel it falae — I will fiy froin 
her, — to forget, I fear, in impossible. I leave her to ber 
eboicej abe ma^ have deceived De Montnenaier aa she baa 
me ; I leave lier to the will of heaven, and to that deep and 
goading remorse, which, when the itinga of an anaxeoed 
conscience ihall one da; make hei feel, will more than 
reven^ the injured Eustace. Yet, even then, she shall find 
1 ceased not to love her, and to pray heaven to pity and 
forgive her. I will write her my last farewell — my fi^ive- 
neis, and then I bid for ever adieu to these scenes of mjr 
early happinesB and final misery." 

The Prior, who was anxious by any means to get rid of 
Eustace, as an insunnonDtable obstacle in the path* of hi* 
own busy intrigues, approved (his determination ; lor it wa^ 
in iact, chiefly with a view to get rid of him that he had 
vunly endeavoured to work Eustace to the murder of De 
Montpeneier (an act that would have been puuiahed with 
death) J the Prince, also, for many reasons, was obnoxious to 
the Prior. 

Eustace returned to his own chamber — aud, having written 
a letter, in which he bid for ever farewell to Isabel de Gre'illy, 
the Prior promising it should be conveyed to her on the 
morrow, he hastily put on his armour, aud binding a small 
vallet, which had been before prepared for his departure, 
upon his saddle, without the company of any attendant, and 
without bidding farewell even to Philip, he mounted bia 
courser, gave Uie pass-word to the warder, who let him 
through the great gates, and long before the sun arose to 
illumine the turrets of the castle, be bad quitted its wall^ 
with the intent never to view them more. 

We Bball not here attempt to describe the parting scene 
that took place between the Count de Montpensier and Jane 
of Boulogne; suffice it to say, it was such as might be 
expected, where mind* are congenial, and bearts united in 
the bond of affection ; yet of tlie two, the Count was certainly 
the least afflicted, as he lell the fair Jane still cherishing in 
his breast the lover's creed of hope. Whilst Jane, whose 
firmness of spirit was of the most heroic kind, bad not com- 
municated to De Montpensier the oath she had taken at the 
desire of De Foix, lest the knowledge of that circumstance 
should tempi the young prince to some rash and dangerous 
altercation with the Count; she felt, therefore, though she did 
not speak it, that, Arom the nature of her oath, tms parting 
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Isabel de GreiHy, after De Montpenrier had quitted tbe 
tower in safety, folloned by hie tnuty Agoa, hastened to 
descend into the garden, and went without delay towards the 
acacia trees, in the hope to find Eustace, thinung he would 
not have lett the spot, although so long after the appointed 
hour — but she found no one; all waa still and serene; the 
acacias waved their graceful boUffhs, as the night air gently 
stirred them ; the moon shone bright, and reflected a thousand 
diamond hues in the little stream hard by, that murmured 
over the rocks with its blight and sparkung waters — there 
were no sounds save these; and, mortified and disappointed, 
now angry with herself, and now reproaching Eustace for 
having so soon left the spot, poor Isabel returned to tlie west- 
ern tower, where she sought the pillow of repose, but found 
not the rest it confers. 
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If KeTtram be awfty 

'VwtM pi¥tt J, tliou^ ft plague. 

To tee bim eTerr hour, ID ill uid dcHw 

Hii arched brows, his hBwkinK eye. bii ciuli, 

In our hnil'i Uble ; beut loo Mpahle 

Of erery line, and trick of bit aweel fuTOor i 

But now be'A ffone, aod my Idolftlroua foncy 

Muit suictlfy bii reliu. 

SEuarEiBi. 

Upon the moniing afUr that night, whoae manv anxieties 
had kept Isabel ftom aleep, die arose much disordered. An 
uanmul oppreuion weighed upon her heart, and quenched 
the light <k that cheerful and ammated spirit which had 
hitherto formed the distiuction and charm of her character, 
and muBt be pleaded a« taxne palliation for her errors. The 
lively in aoul often commit a thotlsand faults, and utter a 
thuuiand follies, from the mere exuberance of animal spirits, 
vbich are apt to interfere with a steady principle of action; 
they have no bad design, nor improper feeling, although they 
•ometimes subject themselves to the reproof of the mora 
sedate, and always to the censures of those cold and heartless 
cnticB upon human actions, who, constantly following the 
direction of a calculating motive in whatever thev do them- 
selves, are apt to judge their fellow-creatures by the standard 
of their own character. Lively people are seldom dangerous ; 
if they do mischief, it is from want of thought; whdst the 
subtle, the crafty, and the selfish, are generally found to be of 
a staid and thoughtfiil temper; vet it must he admitted, that 
an intercourse with the wond will aSbrd some worthy excep- 
tions to these general remarks, which ore offered more m 
excuse for Isabel de Gredly, than to throw any disparage- 
ment upon the good and grave part of mankind. 

Not long after Isabel quitted her chamber, the farewell 
letter Eustace had indited was conveyed to her ; and the effect 
its contents produced upon her feelings may be more easily 
conceived than described. She now found that, by her own 
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tlioughtiera conduct, she had driven for ever fVom her, under 
the most painful misapprehensionB, one who loved her with 
the sincereat affection, and who possessed a greater interest 
in her heart than she was even herself aware of till this 
moment. So wayward and weak is human nature, that the 
things we slight whilst within our power, we feel we cannot 
too dearly pnie when they are lost. 

The ahsence of Eustace, under these painful circumstances, 
appeared insupportable to Isahel. Absence and calamity are, 
perhaps, the tnielt of all the tests of afiection; for, whilst 
absence extinguishes the flame of a newly-kiniUed or slight 
regard, it causes that which ia deeply seated, to burn with 
renovated force ; and calamity, that chills the heart of holiday 
acquaintance, brings but nearer Co us, in the hour of afilic- 
don, those who are truly friends. 

Sensitive alike in pleasure and in pain — incapable of feel- 
ings that hold on the equal course of mediocrity, the grief of 
Isabel was as acute and overwhelming as her enjoyments had 
been lively and animated. She had neither the firmneis 
necessary tu contemplate evils, nor the fortitude to sustain 
them when they occurred. She thought only of present 
misery, without a reflection on past happiness, or a hope to 
cheer future expectation. She gave herself up therefore to 
the force of unresisted sorrow. 

Jane of Boulogne, who knew well the character of her 
Mend, did not attempt to stem the current of her feelings, but 
deemed it better to let the tears and complaints of Isabel have 
their full course, till the tempest of her grief should in some 
measure be exhausted by its own violence, when the calm 
which she hoped would succeed it, might afford a fitter season 
for the offices of consolatory friendship. 

The pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Ann's, and the previous 
visit to St. Mary's of Orthes, which Isabel had hitherto con- 
sented to undertake, more from kindness to the Lady Jane, 
and to bear her company, than from any desire of her own 
for such a visit, she now embraced with holy fervour. Thus 
enthusiastic in all her feelings and purposes, she went from 
one extreme to the other, ana was moat likely, in such a frame 
of mind, to became the zealous devotee of that cloistered state 
which Phihp had so earnestly ilcau^d should be her ultimate 
destination. 

Isabel, deeplv afilicted, and giving full vent to her feelings ; 
and Jane, equally unhappy, but more resigned and composed 
in her sorrows — each shanng in the confidence of the other; 
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prepared to tet forward at the appointed hour, upon tlie pil- 
grimage wliioh each piously hopea would be peculiarly accept- 
able to heaven at aucb a time of grief and humiliation ; and 
the circninstauce of so great a aimilarity esiflting in their 
mutual Buffering! and in their fate, but rendered these MeudB 
more dear to each other. We ahall now leave them, and 
return to the monastery uf St. Mary at Orthei; ai it is time 
to think of the young Page. 

lliece was about Will of the West a ouickneM of sppre- 
henKioD, a pretence of mind, and a bolduesa of apirit, that 
rendered him a peculiarly fit subject for any enterprise tliat 
required courage and deiterity: he was neither slow to observe, 
nor fearful to undertake. The cheeifiiiness of his temper, and 
the very good opinion he entertained of his own qualiDes, both 
mental and personal, although they gave his manners some- 
thing of a gay impudent air; yet they were withal so mixed 
with good-humour aud pleasantry, that persons felt on the 
whole more amused than displeased with the pertuess and 
BaucineiB of the handsome gay English page. William had 
also another quality which is apt to gain the good-will of 
otberr; he was on all occaaions desirous to make himself useful 
and obliging. This arose both from his natural wish to please, 
and also from a love of displaving those talents whose supe- 
riority he considered unrivalled by any page of the time. 

A character such as we have juA described, in one who, 
although still a boy, had been trained up in the agile and 
hardy exerdses of chivalry, was not likely to be daunted by 
an enterprise which many an older and graver person would 
have considered well ere he undertook it. Confident in his 
own powers, his address, and his apirit, and not leas confident 
of the favourable manner in which such a service must be 
received by the ladies, for whom it was undertaken, William, 
without even reflecting upon the probability of failure, had 
already settled in hit own mind the success of his delivery of 
the beautiful damsels from the cunning of the Prior and the 
violence of Sir £van de Foix. 

Yet he was not so rashly confident as to overlook the m<nti 
minute steps by which this deliverance must be achieved, and 
as difficulty afforded a scope for the exercise of his inventive 
faculties and his address, it is most probable that the very 
prospect of having to overcome them by his own wit gave 
but a greater leat to the adventure, like a school-boy, who 
think* no apples so sweet as those which he steals by l>reBkiDg 
through beoges or scaling walls. 
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,1, and deliberated upon 
all the preliminaries it will perhapg scarcely be believed (yet 
such was the fact) that there aeemedtothe confident young Page 
but one material difficulty, and this arose from not knowing 
where he should be able to find, or to secure the palfreys of 
the ladies, when he should have carried theae damsels in safety 
as isr as the Prior's garden>gate : for the horses that he was 
assured would there be found in readiness, would be fit for 
male riders only; and William saw the necessity of carr3dng 
off the ladies before the appointed hour of compline, as, if he 
staid till that lime, he was sure to be interrupted in his ex- 
pedition. This, therefore, was a sad stumbling-block ; for he 
knew not how a lady could manage such high-mettled horses 
as those appointed for Sir Evan de Foix, whilst they were 
going at a swiit gallop; which he was certain would be 



and finding no present means of overcoming that which he had 
in coniemplaljon, he turned &om the subject to more pleasing 
thoughts. 

Thus self-satisfied, our young Page commenced his plan 
of deliverance by employing the interval between the time of 
his discovery of the plot of Sir Evan de Foix and the Prior, 
and that destined for its execution, by ingratiating himself as 
much as possible with Bemardin, in order that the worthy com- 
pounder of drugs, who now acted as keeper of the prisoner, 
might be rendered less cautious of his charge; and it has 
already been observed, he was somewhat lax in the duties of 
his office, else had the secret door which led to the passage 
never been left unbarred and forgotten. 

Moat men, from those who sit on the throne of kings, down 
to the humble mechanic in his stall (being all creatures of one 
nature, though differently shaped iu their condition by the 
fortunes of the world), have their favourite propensity or in- 
clination, which may he irritated by contradiction, or soothed 
by indulgence ; in short, most people have what is called a 
blind side; and this was the case with Brother Bernardin, 
who, although wholly insensible to those commendations for 
piety, humihty, abstinence, etc. etc., which most churchmen 
are supposed to glory in hearing and repeating, was quite alive 
to the praises bestowed upon hia various talents for astronomy, 
distillery, and such like ; and, above all, hisvani^was tickled 
at being flattered ou the score of his medicinal skill — a praise 
which some impertinent people having presumed to question. 
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Just aa men who possess a doubtful talent for doine a thing 
well thejr would be fond of being able to do at aU, would 
rather hear that doubtful talent praised, than the moat finiibed 
accomplishment which they really poBiewed. 

Will of the West, who was botn keen-sighted and cunning, 
soon found out the blind aide of his keeper; and applying to 
that, as the surest means of gaimng &vour, he actually earned 
his complaisance so far aa to say, he not. only should be de- 
lighted to receive Betuardin's instructions in the art of physic, 
but that he would assist him in the pounding and compound- 
ing of drugs, potions, etc. etc., for the benefit of mankind; 
and that he already so highly esteemed the learning of the 
leech, and was so assured of the efGcacr of his medicine, that 
he almost longed to receive the whippmg, in order to try ita 
effects. 

Will's flattetr vas laid on with such an unsparing hand, and 
like many promgals, he went so far beyond the mark, that he 
had soon cause to wish he had not been so lavish, but had kept 
something in reserve. For Bemardin, in order to gradfy these 
aspirations of tfae Page in the knowledge of the medical art, 
immediateiy commenced his instructionB, lectures, and disser- 
tations, and set the young rogue to work ; so that Will feared 
he should not have a moment's leisure for carrying on his 
plan. The lecture ended, the Page was set by the learned 
monk to the task of beating and pounding some rare drug 
with a brazen pestle and mortar. He made all haste to get 
through the task ; and having most successfully knocked out 
the bottom of the mortar, for want of understsuding the true 
principle of resistance (for Will had pounded with the mortar 
between his knees), Bemardin good-hmnouredly pardoned the 
error in his young disciple; and, to prevent its future recur- 
rence, declared that, as he, being a leech, was considered a 
sort of privileged person, and also from the many ofHce* he 
held in the house, he would therefore, upon the present even- 
uig, forego attendance at compline, in order to explain to 
Will the true principle of resiatance, and some other useful 
philosophical points. "Forphilosophy and the craft of physic," 
said Bemardin, "are of near kin<fred; they are, indeed, like 
die head and the hand, members of the same body; the one 
dictates, whilst the other operates." 

This intimation was a terrible and unexpected obstacle to 
all the plans of the young Paxe. It waa necessary the ladiea 
should DC warned of their iaager, and make llieir eao^e 
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before the hour of compline, and Bemardin had given up the 
(houzhU of Bttendine that last vesper of the evening service, 
purely to favour Will mth bis company and instruction!. 
"A plague upon lying!" thought the Page; "what busineu 
had 1 to pretend an interest in bis pe«tles and drugs? I wish 
his lectures might choak him, so that I could but get out." 
Yet there was no remedy. Time will neither wait the dedgns 
of kings, nor the plots of pages; and it flew on with its usual 
swiftness; which, by the way, makes us somewhat doubt the 
popriety of that custom artists have of allegorically painting 
lime as an old man; for he undoubtedly possesses more the 
propertieB of youth than age, thoee of swinness and unwearied 

flight. 

Time then fled fist; it was within an hour of compline, an 
interval that the fraternity employed in the refectory; but 
Bemardin was immoveably fixed m his great, higb-backed, 
oaken chair, holding forth, amongst other topics, upon the 
principle of resistance; the right aspect of the stan n>r com- 
pounding drugs ; at what turn of a comet's tail it was beat to 
prepare a grand specific ; on the nature of vegetable decoctions ; 
and lastly, upon that of the viniage. Now, as there are some 
certain combination of ideas that lead to action in a manner 
aa mechanical, and almost as imperceptibly to ourselves, as in 
walking we put one leg before the other, without being con- 
«ciou8 upon what principle we do so, whilst the mind is 
absorbed in other matters ; so in the present case, at the men- 
tion of the vintage, Bemardin appeared to rise up mechani- 
cally, and hia arms seeming to be conscious for what purpose 
his legs were in motion, and had borne him across the room, 
r^sea themselves as mechanically to take down &om a ahelf 
a flagon that 9tood filled with the cheering companion of the 
leech's studies. It might be called his Muse ; for never was 
Bemardin known to invoke its power without receiving the 
certain inspiration of renewed animal spirits, which often 
emanate trom the stomach, and settle in the bead, by a flood 
of generous liquor passing down the throat. 

Bemardin, Hattcred by the acquisition of so hopeAil a pupil 
OS our Page, to whom he could dictate with all the asMred 
authority of wisdom, teaching ignorance without fear of con- 
tradiction, and having talked till be had himself become 
Bstanished at the flow of his own eloquence, felt in so jovial 
and well-disposed a humour, that he resolved to make this 
evening one of more than ordinary enjoyment ; and pouring 
oat a brimming cup both for himself and the page, he mott 



cordially pressed hit young companion to prove himself a man, 
and drink tilt the bottom of the cup should be naked for very 
lack of liquor. 

Will, in a sort of despair, swallowed the contents even 
before the worthy monk had emptied his own goblet; who 
turning round towards the page with a, look of mingled sur- 
prise and commendation, eKclaimed, in a voice of exultation, 
" Bravely tossed off! By the Holy Well of St. WinLfred, I see 
thou hast in thee the true spirit of a jovial fellow; one who will 
not let his friend's cup lack replenishment for want of a com- 

CaniontofilluptiiBOwn. Come, shall we have a carouse? We 
ave this day laboured hard in our vacation, and it is right 
fitting that we should taste some comfort to help to renew those 
animal functions of the body which are apt to become exhausted 
by the eserdons of the mind. What say you to a spiced cup 
of hippocraa, my dainty young page?" continued Bernardin, 
winking bis eye, as he rubbed nis hands, and smiled with a 
complaisant air ; " such cups are not to he had within the walla 
of all monasteries; but Brother Bernardin knows how toapice 
a wine flaeon, as well as to compound a potion." 

" I shoiSd much relish the hippocraa," replied William, into 
whose head a wicked thought, at this moment, obtruded itself; 
"but prithee let me spice it; I have sometimes done that 
office for my Lord de Foix himself, who acknowledges I have 
the right ciafl, that I mingle just the true quantity of spice to 
a scruple, without wanting a grain more or less in meaaure." 

"Then thou shalt doit, answered Bernardin ; "look ye, do 
you mark yonder niche?" 

"What," said the Page, "where there stands a cruciHx, 
with the death's head haneing above it?" 

"Ay, even that niche,' replied Bernardin; "remove the 
crucifix, and take down the skull that hangs upon the peg, 
and you shall find the jaws of death give way to the comforts 
of life; for that peg acts as a key that opens a littie cupboard 
of most precious and comfortable contents. There you will 
find both the wine and the spices; take my cup and your own, 
. and mingle them as you list." 

The Page lost not a moment in obeying- the commands of 
the leech, who had thus fenced with the solemn emblems of 
mortality and superstition the httle private deposit of his own 
luxurious indulgence, and which, in the openness of his heart, 
in an unusual fit of conviviality, he had thus betrayed to our 
page. The high back of the leech's chair served to screen 
WUl (m it stood opposite the niche) from the observation of 
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ha new muter in the learned craAs; Uld mixing the tpices 
vith the wine, he hastily took from his own pouch the phis] 
contitining that extraordinary narcotic which had been be- 
llowed upon him &a a precious gifl by the medical brother. 
He pulled out the cork with a trembling hand, and instantly 
poured the contents into Bemardin's cup. This William boldly 
presented to hig compamon, and extending the cup, the Page 
impudently exclaimed, " Come, pledge me, brother, to our 
better acquaintance, and to the worthy «ucceH of that precious 
drug you bestowed upon me but yesterday." 

"With all my heart," answered Bemardin, "may it prosper 
your wishes, and ease you of your pains!" 

Bernardin raited the cup to his lips and swallowed the con- 
tenta, whilst Will of the West stood gaiing upon him with a 
mixture of anxiety and exultation, till he saw the good man's 
head thrown quite back, his eyes fixed on the ceiling, and the 
bottom of the cup farming a parallel line with his nose. The 
cup wui druned to the \a*t drop, and Bernardin talked on at 
first with his accustomed fluency; then anon he continued 
with short pauses in Ms discourse, and his head made audden 
nods and mps between the sentences; whilst his voice grew 
still lower and lower as the sentences became more uncon- 
nected and inaiticulate. At length the worthy man's head 



sunk quite back in his chair; his eyes were fast closed, his 
hands fell motionless by his aide; and, in fine, tm profoi" ' — 
his sleep, that but for a heavy breath or two, which 



and then drew, and the deep nasal symphony of the monk's 

7ose, Bernardin might have been deemed ai fixed an image 
mortality as any one actually wrapped within the arms of 
death. So powerfnl were the ^ects of the leech's own nar- 
cotic, which had thus been administered to himself; and 
perhapa this was the first time in all hie life that he had 
compounded a potion which waa likely to answer any useful 
purpose. 

" He deeps," murmured the Page, " I have not an instant 
to lose." William then immediately possessed himself of the 
keys both of the church and of the Prior's private garden, 
using the precaution to hang up others (which he removed 
fVom the right place) upon the vacated pegs, that the con* 
fusion of wrong keys might delay Sir Evan de Foix when he 
should be about to nse them. The Fage then took down from 
' a shelf a lai^e black mantje of the Benedictine rule, which 
Bernardin, according to custom, used to wear in the church. 
Tfaia Will wrapped carefully about his person, so as entirely to 
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conceal his 6xe»B beneatb. And having taken the girdle with 
the Qtmoat compoBure from off the sleeping brother, he pxt 

the mantle round his own waist. He then drew the hood or 
cowl closely romid hia head, and just left a sufficient opening 
for the purpose of seeing and drawing breath. These pre- 
cautions taken, William next placed some cuahions that were 
in the apartment upon the oaken bench, and threw over them 
a loose coverhd wluch had served bim on the previous night- 
He then stuck bia ovm page's cap upon the cushion at the 
head, and drew the covertid close around it, and could hardly 
forbear lauglung at this contrivance of his own to imitate 
himself asleep, which he designed should help to deceive Bei^ 
nardin in case he awoke in the dusk of the evening, before 
himself and the ladies were well escaped &om St. Mary's. 

All was now ready; William delayed not a moment, and 
raisng the tapestry he left the apartment through the narrow 
passage before described. He passed the chamber in safety, 
mi had made his way as far aa the cloisters without inter- 
ruption (for the monks had not yet quitted the refectory), 
when he perceived a figure advancing towards him, and who 
must of necessi^ cross nis path. It was now neither light nor 
dark, but just that time of evening when objects appear of a 
blackish hue, and indistinct in their character. By the long 
garments of the figure which was advancing William had no 
doubt bnt it was that of some stray brother of the flock. There 
was nothing to be done hut to remain where he was; for 
having been observed by this person, whoever he might he, a 
retreat that would excite suspicion was more dangerous than 
boldly to stand his ground. 

" I can only hope," thought William, " this monk may be 
under a penance of silence, and pass without speaking to me. 
But if he do speak, one of my old tricks must serve my turn. 
And we will soon see if I have forgot the art of mumming or 

Now,i 
he intelligible to the reader, v .... 
the West was endowed with a certain monkey-like talent called 
mimickry: a thing which, when a child, had procured him 
the reputation of a great genius with his parents, and that of 
a bright wit, or a wondeiiKilly clever boy, amongst their ad' 
miring friends; who had no objection to partake of the good 
people's hospitality, whilst lavishing their flattering commen- 
dations upon httle master Will's rare talents for mimickiy and 
mumming. So that he had once been fixed upon to perform 
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the part of Eve in a altered m;»tery : and, since grown to riper 

years, being particularly expert in miscliie^ he bad olten 
played the Devil in the holy diamaa at OttheB. 

Will therefore reaolred, if need were, to have recourse to 



loped, and the daik of the eTenine, pmmiied a sufficient 
security against the reco^tion of his person. The figure 
havine caught a glimpse of William, immediately advanced 
towards him, and in socnewhat an abrupt tone and manner 
demanded who he was? The Page now recollected the sharp 
voice of John the Chronicler, for such, in fact, was the person 
who addressed him. Will remained silent. Again John de- 
manded who he was, but in something of slower tone; "for," 
added he still more softly, " if you are the person I take you 
to be, you need not fear speaking to me." 

" lam the person you take me to be," answered the Page, 
in a feigned voice, and speaking in an under tone. 

"Ami to understand you to be such?" said the Chronicler, 
in a significant manner, as he nodded hb head. 

" You may so understand it," replied Willkam, with a like 
ngnificant nod. 

" Have you seen the Prior, or Sir Evan, then?" added John. 

" I hare both seen and heard them too," continued the im- 
pudent Page. 

"Then, sud John, "they are both now wuting in the 
Prior's own chamber ; and 1 can conduct you to them at the 
proper time." 

" Have I not told you," answered Will, " that I have been 
with them already?" 

" Indeed !" said the prudent Chronicler, some what surprised, 
" that is extraordinary, since I am forbidden to attend them 
tilt after the hour of compline. There is something very odd 
in this. Whither go you, then?" 

William now found he had gone too far already, at least in 
his assertions, but there was no help for it; nothing, he now 
felt, but boldness and impudence could get him through. He 
therefore answered, without the least hesitation, " I am now 
going to falsi theit intentions." 

" Indeed," eaid John, still more surprised. " And what 
may they he? But before I speak farther upon this subject 
give me some prtmf that you are one of the persons appointed 
to assist Sir Evan in his enterprise ; for 1 have my doubts about 
you. What is to be the agnsl of your attendance?" 
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" A single blast upon Sir Evan's bugle," immediate!}' an- 
Bwered the quick-witted and daring Page. 

" It is all right then," said John; " and you are the person 
that 1 took you for. Well then, what is your husiness? for 
I am appointed to give you every assistance," 

"1 know you are, "replied William; " go therefore instantly, 
and lose no time, and cause the palireys of the Lady Jane and 
Isabel to be sent round to the Prior's garden-gate. There let 
them he fastened by the reins, and left till they are wanted; 
no one must wait except myself; for look you, I have the keys 
in my charge. And do you then station yourself without the 
great gates of the monastery, till one hour after compline, to 
watch lest any one approach. You may not dare return 
hither, or move irom that spot." 

"Are such the Prior's orders?" inquired John, euhmlsaively ; 
for the sight of the keys, and the knowledge of the signal, bad 
coufiimed him in the belief, that William was no ottieT than 
one of the persons appointed to assist Sir Evan on this occa- 

" They are, they are," said the Pi^e ; " his orders to the 
very letter, and he looks that they shall he instantly obeyed." 

" 1 obey them, then," said John ; " the palfreys shall be 
instantly sent round. 1 will look to the great gates, no one 
shall pass," and away went John, to the delight of Will of the 
West, who, highly applauding his own wit, both in his inven- 
tion, and his excellence in the art of mumming, passed on 
to the church without farther interruption. He turned the 
key which gave him entrance, and hastening towards the 
shrine of the Virgin, disturbed the two lovely devotees, who 



threw aside his hood. His well-known face, and his person 
wrapped in such a guise, astonished both the ladies, and they 
trembled as he exclaimed, with a voice of peculiar emphasis, 
" Lose not s moment! foi heaven's sake, follow me! you are 
betrayed! I have the means to save you!" A hasty explana- 
tion was now given. The fidelity of the Page had been long 
too well tried to be doubted. "Tbe ladies Jane and Isabel 
wrapped their veils closely around them, and without staying 
to finish their prayers, foUowed William in all haste, who led 
the way into the Prior's garden. 

The keys gave them easy access through both doors ; and 
BO quick had John the Chronicler been in obeying the Prior*! 
nippoted commands, that the ladies' palfreys atood ready for 
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them without the gate of the private garden. William gallantlv 
assiated them in mounling into the saddle, and leaping himself 
upon the courier intendea for Sir Evan de Foix, he demanded 
vhere he should conduct the fair damsela who had now com- 
mitted themaelTes to his protection. 

Thia was a point no one seemed prepared to aetlle; but all 
agreed, that certainly at this time they should not do well to 
return to Orthes. Isabel wished not to return to a castle 
which Eustace had for ever abandoned. The Lady Jane 
feared the violence of Sir Evan deFoix, more than the h'ranny 
of the CoudL And Will of the West feared hanging itiatead 
of whipping at the hands of the Prior ailer his late exploits. 
All, therefore, agreed to fly. And the Lady Jane saying she 
bad a noble kinswoman at Tarbea, of whom she would solicit 
a present shelter for herself and her friends, the little par^ 
twned their horses' heads in that direction, and set off at m\ 
gallop through the woods. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



Then'a natMuii in thia w 



Eustace, ba we have before mentioned, quitted tlie caitlei 
after witnesBing the supposed proof of iBabel's inconebmcy, 
long ere the sun had illumined the towen of Orthes, and the 
neighbouring hills and woods. Eiutace left the spot where 
he had paned his life from infant years to the present time, 
with those feelings of deep and hearfelt melancholy that for 
a while overpower the elaaticity of a youthfid mind, and pre- 
sent to die mitieinatdon, in its view of future dayt^ nothing 
but a vast and dreary desert, without one point of pleasing 
direction that the eye of hope may rest upon as a beacon of 
comfort and assurance- 

For some time, negligentiy holding the reins, be suffered 
his horse gently Co pace on at its own pleasure; and tbe 
animal, which had long been accustomed to bear his rider into 
the woods of Orthes, in pursuit of the omUMment of hawking 
(when the youthful party of the castle generally set out with 
• gentle pace) now took that direction; so that about earij 
day, Eustace found himself on tbe borders of the forest, near 
a little stream that brawled over rocks and pebbles tluroiigh 
the wood, till it brought the treasure of its silver waters a* 
a tribute to the river Gave. 

This, perhaps, was the worst place in the whole neighbour- 
hood that the unhappy young man could have visited at such 
a time; for it was on the banks of this beautiful littie stream 
that Eustace had so often wandered with Isabel. Here, when 



sent them idly floating down the current of the 

u persooB of maturer yean, in the aumhine of dieir iotja, 

, ...Google 
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often cast away upon the gliding current of tiine, those bloa* 
■ocas of pure and innocent enjoyment that Bprang up before 
their path, till they are loat viuun the vortex of a buatling ~ 
and a giddy world. 

Here aUo Eustace and Isabel had often wandered at a later 
period; sometimes following the brook upon its verge of 
velvet turf^ or where its banks became abrupt and rocky, now 
overshadowed with the thick bou«hs of the aturdy oak, nai 
now pent in between the crags of broken granite and moss- 
grown stones. They bad frequently ascended through the 
uncertain footing of the path, as Eustace assisted IsAiel to 
clear the difiicultieB of her wayj whilst she smiling, as if 
pleased with the dif&cultieB that rendered his assistance neces- 
sary, gave her hand to him, as he stood upon the summit 
of some little eminence, and, with a light ana bounding step, 
nimble oa the timid fawn, she cleared the crag, and stood 
panting from exertion by his aide. 

"Alaal" thought Eustace, as these reminiscences of former 
Idmee passed rapidly through his mind, "and were the hopes 
of all those deliKbtiul days indeed vain! Have I lived but on 
a shadow ? Shall these scenes be only remembered to awaken 
misery? O Isabel! I think I see you now, when, an inno- 
cent child, you wandered with me through the forest! would 
to heaven we could have lived and died toeether here, un- 
known to the world and its corruptions — that world which 
has destroyed the open ingenuous character of thy nature, 
and, robbing thee or thy Bimpleness and truth, hath given 
thee in their stead the heartJessness and cold di»miiUtion of 
vanity and falsehood. It was here that Isabel, when a child, 
would call me by the affectionate name of brother; and it 
was here that, in a few summers after, she first owned she 
loved me more than as a brother. There was no falsehood 
then. I loved, yet never flattered her; but the flattery of a 
court, like the serpent which stole into Paradise to beguile 
our first parent, shews but its gliding gilded form, till it has 
wound and circled through a devious path, to vent the poison 
of its forked sting. Farewell then to thee Isabel 1 and with 
thee farewell to life— for what is it now to me [" 

With such like melancholy reflections, still disclaiming the 
scene before him, yet itill visiting every spot whose view 
presented some busy remembrance of former times, Eustace 
passed on, till be at length endeavoured to compose his mind, 
and now first seriously began to think in what direction be 
should bend his steps. He thought of Lourde, and immedi- 
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■tely detennined to Mfil the injunctions of the Franciscan ; 

still he felt desiroua that no one uiould trace his steps, at least 
no one to whom he was known; for men of feehng minds, 
when miserable from the wrongs they have sustained by 
another, desire to be alone. Injuries from those we love, 
when they touch the heart, seek not the solace of communi- 
calion; whilst afflictions that come by the direct visitation of 
Proridence, are prone to seek the fellowship of sympathy, as 
some relief to the burden of their sorrows. 

Eustace therefore resolved to linger about the borders of 
the forest, till it should be near the evening hour, when he 



Lourde. With this road he was however unacquainted; for 
the fortress of Lourde, and the castle of the Lord of Armag- 
nac, were situated near to each other; and the continual 
feuds which had subsisted between them and Orthes, had 
prevented any communication on the part of the town and 
castle of Orthes with either, save in matters for carrying on 
the warfare, or in parleying upon the terms of a truce. 

Eustace therefore determined that he would retresh himself 
at some cottage on the borders of the forest, remun there a 
few hours, learn his way towards Lourde (which was some 
leagues distant), and then set forward. For this purpose, he 
tnmed his horse's steps towards the habitation of a poor 
women in the neighhmirhood; yet why he should have se- 
lected her dwelling for the accomplishment of his intend (as 
it was one of the most humble on the borders), it would be 
difficult to sayi unless it may he, that gome feeling, of which 
he was himself perhaps unconscious, prompted him to do so; 
for the poor woman had received much kindness at the hands 
of Isabel deGre'illy; and Eustace had also done her a service, 
by begging the Count de Foix to excuse her the payment o[ 
the hettfth-tax, on account of her poverty and the children 
she had to rear up. He feared not to trust himself with this 
honest simple creature ; and quickening his horse's pace, he 
soon found himself without the enclosure that surrounded her 
little habitation. 

The ground belonged to De Foix, and the cottage, which 
had been erected by the charity of Isabel, was romantically 
situated near ^e source of the stream we have before notice^ 
which, nigh this spot, burst from a rock, and tumbling over 
IrHffmenta of granite, eddied and dashed along with white 
fUEes of foam thnnigh the narrow confines of iu channel. 
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Within the enclosure of the garden there was aba a grotto, 

which, under the direction of Isabel, had been hewn and hol- 
lowed from the solid rock. This was a place of cool retreat, 
which the youthful party of the caatle were in the habit of 
frequenting whilst pursuing the aport of hswlung; and ihU 
grotto Isabel had delighted to decorate with the hand of taste. 
Upon reaching the gwden Eustace dismounted, and tying up 
hia hone to the gale, he raised the latch, and entered it« welf 
known precincts. 

This was a place that presented a thousand objects before 
which the feelings of £uatace sickened with painful retrospec- 
tion. He trembled as he looked around, like the aspen that 
quivers with every breath of wind. Each little object had a 
tongue that spoke to his heart : here was a tree under which 
Isabel used to sit. He passed on to the grotto: there Blood 
her now empty seat — here were the plants she reared around 
the spot; and a hawking-gtove left carelessly when they were 
last here, still lay upon the rustic table ; it still bore the form 
of her fingen and ra her hand, juat as it had done vhen taken 
from the wearer; and there hung a lute placed within a recess, 
depending IVom its silken string, just as Isabel's hand had 
placed it but a few days before. When the mind ia deeply 
imbued with melancholy, the most trifling and inanimate 
things will jar upon its feelings, and call up bitter thoughts. 
So was it now with Eustace. He looked upon the lute, and 
could not help en^laiming, "There it is, just the same; there 
it bangs just as she placed it ; hut how is she changed ! She 
is not the same ;" and borne along by the current of painful 
and irritating feelings that succeeded, Eustace hastily left the 
grotto, and bent his steps towards the house. 

As he approached he was astonished to lind the door fastened 
against him; and it was not till he had repeatedly demanded 
admisuon that be was at length let in. " Holy St. Ursula, 
and is it jrou!" eKclaimed the woman, as she looked upon 
Eustace with a mixture of surprise and alarm. 

"Why who else should it be, my kind gossip?" said Eustace. 
" Why are you thus frighted, Margaret!" 

" Frighted!" answered Margaret hastily, as she raised her 
hands and eyes: " heaven bless you, I have not rested in my 
bed this many a night for fear; and when I saw you going up 
the garden in your armour, I said, all the saints have mercy 
on me, for there they are come again, as sure as ever I was 

" And who did you diink were come again, Ma^aret?" 
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inquired Eustace. " No one comes here, i trust, to harm 

" Harm mel why no," answered the voman; " 1 can't ex- 
actly Bay they did hann me, though they took from me aome 
of the poor chicken* I had reared for the market; but SL 
Ursula blesi you I the tright of a avord does almoat as much 
harm aa the eword itself. 

Between terror and loquacity, it was some time ere Eustace 
understood that the poor woman had been alarmed but the 
day before by an extraordinary visit trom some peraona be- 
longing to the Lord of Annagnac. It was bold and unusual 
that they should have ventured thus near to Orthea ; but the 
truce with De Foix was expired, and hie opponents had thus 
early commenced their old acta of annoyance, aurprise, and 
depredation. The forest too, from its extent end intricacy, 
was peculiarly advantageous to an ambuscade or a skirmishing 
party. 

Eustace prevailed with Margaret to compose herself, and 
then saying that for some particular reasons he desired it 
should not be known that he was at this time in the foreat, he 
would pasa a few hours in her cottage, and he^ed ahe would 
prepare him aome refreahment whilst he looked to the present 
accommodation of his horse. 

This was done; and whilst Eustace partook of his Irugal 
repast the good woman did her beat to entertain him with her 
loquaci^; and her two little children played around him, as 
they weu knew their old companion in many a game at romps. 
One endeavoured to lift his aword, whilst the other handled 
his surcoat, and with childish wonder gazed upon and asked 
questions about the various pieces of his armour ; for Eustace 
had never before visited the cottage thus accoutred in the 
complete arma of a knight, and it had only been at first that 
by taking offhia basinet he could convince the youngeat child 
that be waa Eustace, and therefore there was nothing to fear. 

During the time Eustace had remained in the cottage, 
Marsaret remarked the deep melancholy that appeared fixed 
in his countenance; that he spoke little, and although he 
noticed the children, yet it was but slightly; juat by a kiss 
and a pat of the head or two, but not with that kmd and 
cheerfm notice, that interest in their delightlul trifles and their 
sports, which ever win upon young minds. Then the joyous 
scream and hearty laugh of sportive childhood conveys the 
most perfect idea of gaiety and fuU enjoyment that can be 
found; then " bow happy we are!" seenw to speak &am 
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ererv limb end feature, m well as from the lips of infant 

The worthy Margaret noticed this dejection, which was too 
apparent to escape even her observation; but not being very 
deeply versed in a knowledge of the human mind, she could 
fancy no cause for it hut 8Uch as must arise from some imme- 
diate object or impression. She feared the freedom of the 
children was disagreeable, or that the dinner was not dressed 
to her guest's liking: but all these conjectures being removed 
by the good-natured assurance of Eustace, that he was well 
pleased both with her children and her fare, she was quite at 
a loss, and very sunply remarked, " Why, what then, dear Sir 
Eustace, can make you so sad? You did not use to be so 
when you came here with pretty young Lady Isabel." 

" Do not speak of her, I beg, Mai^aret," said Eustace with 
considerable emotion. 

"Not speak of my Lady Isabell" exclaimed Margaret; and 
she added with a grave air, and shaking her head, " it must 
be poor doings indeed when you bid me not speak of her. 
Why I remember when you would stand and l^t me talk about 
her for hours together ) and to be sure she is the kindest lady, 
and the sweetest lady, with no pride about her like most of 
your castle ladies, who seem to consider poor folks as if God 
made great and small only like hilla and vaUeye, the one to 
look down upon the other. Dearheartl well, this is a strange 
worid, when things do so alter that I must not speak of her." 

" They do alter indeed, Margaret," replied Eustace; " and 
the world is bad enough to drive from it any honest mind : 
every creature is corrupted by it." 

"Bless ua, holy St, Ursula.'" said Margaret: " why I never 
heard you talk so before. You used to seem to like the world 
very well, and the people in it too; and nothing shall ever 
make me believe my Lady Isabel is not so good as she looks 
to be. But I am sorry to hear you talk thus; because when 
people ate unhappy they always somehow find fault with the 
world, which, as God has placed us in it, we ought not to 
condemn." 

There are some observations, which, however simple, are ao 
true in themselves, they may defy sophistry ; and thus it fre- 
quently happens that a plain understanding, having a proper 
knowledge of good and evil, will often more clearly see the 
path before it, and form a juster estimate of things, than a 
more refined intellect, which, from the very circumstance of 
its possessing superior powers, is often tempted, aA an exercise 
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of Bkill, lo wander through the devious way of sophistry, liJI 
it 18 misguided and entangled by its own arguments and 
donbU. 

Eustace felt the truth of dame Margaret's observations, and 
remained silenL Soon after this conversion he prepared for 
his departure, and liberally rewarded the kindness and hospi- 
tality of the poor woman. As he was about to mount hii 
horse, he turned towards her, and asked in a hesitating man- 
uer if she could point out to him die road to Lourde ; " for," 
added he, " I know you once lived in that fortress, when Sir 
Peter Amaut de Beam was its governor." 

" Ay, did I, truly," answered Margaret; " I waited on the 
good Lady de Beam, before I married Jacques de Bois, and 
so left the casde. But what, in sooth, Sir Eustace, makes you 
seek such a place as LourdeJ for people do say that since Sir 
Peter's death all things are altered there; that my lady, who 
used to be so gentle, is no better than a man soldier, never 
resting till she can work the ruin of the Count de Foix, in 
revenge for her lord's death. She has tried to worry him for 
many a long year, but he has always been too much for her. 
And then Sir Peter's brother, John de Beam, is so strange, 
that nobody knows if he he in the main most of a valiant cap- 
tain or of an arch thief; and that Basil le Mengeant is cut- 
throat and robber to boot. Nay, I have heard, too, that they 
all quarrel amongst themselves ; and that, though to-day they 
fight for my Lord of Armagnac, and keep wassail in his halls, 
yet that to-morrow, perhaps, they care not if tbey rob bim 
too. Wherefore, gende youth, should you seek Lourde?" 

" My purpose for seeking Lourde," answered Eustace, 
" has nothing to do with my inquiry as to the road which leads 
to it. Pril£ee tell me that; it is all I would learn &om 

"Why, then," said Margaret, " I can hardly tell you; fi>r 
the forest is so intricate, and I so seldom have left my cottage 
since Jacques de Bois was either killed or lost; for J nevei 
saw him (St. Ursula rest his soul, if he be dead!) since he left 
me to go to speak about the money for some kine, that were 
carried off by one of those same governors of Lourde, that I 
bate the name of the place. All I can tell you is, that I know 
no road except to the market of Orthes, where I sell my 
chickens and get my little pickings to keep us alive; but you 
must keep on the right band tiU you come to the great oak. 
You know the oak ; it was struck by the lightning the night 
poor young Gaston de Foix died ; and everybody said it was 
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B sign a mighty head would be brought low; and bo it was, 
and BO they call it Gaiton's oak to this day; and people 

"I know all the; say, my good Margaiet," replied Eustace | 
" but which way am 1 then to turnf" 

"Why, then," continued the wi>man, "you know the monas- 
tery of St. Mary, don't you?" 
" Yea, very well," answered Eustace. 
" Why, then, you must not go near it, that's all," stud Mar- 
garet ; " but take the opposite road, and go on till you come 
to the ford over the Gave, and that is all I can tell you; and 
I dare say you will meet with somebody able to direct you. 
But there is one thing I would tell you," continued Margaret, 
as she put her hand on the arm of Eustace, and tixed an 
anxious eye upon him as she spoke, " it is to be wary: for 
there are many of my Lord of Armagnac's people spying and 
going hereabouts and thereabouts to see what they can And 
out or pick up ; so be wary, and look that your horse is well 
saddled, and your arms all sound; for you may need the speed 
of the one and the guard of the other before you think of it." 
"Thanks for your caution, my kind gossip," said Eustace, 
" I will not neglect it ; so farewell, and may ail the saints 
guard you and your children!" 

Eustace departed, and obeying the directions of the poor 
cottager, he turned liis horse into the path that led to the well- 
known oak tree. Aa he was contemplating its sturdy trunk 
and withered top, that stretched its bare and scathed arms 
above the scanty foliage, which alill mingled with the ivy that 
had twisted itself around those branches that hung from the 
centre of the tree, he thought he heard the paces of a horse 
advancing from a thick and intricate path of the wood behind 
him, and turning towards the spot, ne observed something 
glitter, as it caught the rays of the sun through the small 
openings that appeared between the trees. 

"TluB," thought Eustace, "must be some armed man; I 
saw the light play upon his casque and tM^e;" and remem- 
bering the caution of the gossip, he drew his sword and faced 
about. Scarcely had he done so when a warrior, completely 
armed from bead to foot, and mounted upon a milk-white and 
beautiful courser, issued from the thicket. His visor was 
closed, but there was a dignity in the form and the carriage of 
the warrior that bespoke a man of high birth and usage. His 
arms and steed were lit for the service of a prince. Upon hie 
shield appeared simply the device of the Virgin Mary on a 
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field azure. He was unattended. " Strange," tbought Eufr- 
tnce, "that such a knight should have no esquire, not evm a 
page, \o follow his steps. This is extraordinary ; for surely no 
knigbt of any degree, unless, indeed, he be a son of miifortune 
like myself, would thus wander through such a wood as this 
is, without soiue attendant or companion of his travel." 

The stranger knight, whoever he was, or whatever might be 
his purpose, seemed neither averse to company, aor to come 
upon any hostile intent; as, notwithstanding Eustace stood 
with his sword drawn, he advanced towards him without un- 
shealbing a weapon, and saludng the young man with cour- 
tesy, he asked lur" whither he journeyed. 

"Through the wood," answered Eustace, "which I hope to 
pats ere dark; but why, wr knight, do you ask me the direc- 
tion of my travel before you tell your own?" 

" For no purpose," replied the stranger, "but that I hoped 
to gun your company through the forest; I am about to pass 

Enstace, who felt no great inclination for the company of 
any one, would rather have declined this courtesy in the 
stronger ; but he could not positively reiiise an offer made in so 
amicable a manner, and by one who seemed to trust in hia 
good faith. He therefore said, "It ia true, noble knight, I 
purposed journeying alone ; but aa far as the forest lies, I will 
bear you company; for, at its extremity, I think, we must 
part.'' 

"Perhaps not," continued the stranger; "I Have no par- 
ticular object in my travel: i go to seek adventures a as 
knight errant; any road, therefore, is the same to me. I con- 
clude by your surcoat, and the housings of your horse, you are 
one of the house of De Foil." 

"I am not allied to that house in blood," said Eustace, 
"althoughlbear the achievements of its lord, to whose service 

"And on whose service you are now passing through these 
woodsT" observed the stranger. 

"No," answered Eustace; "I journey formy own pleasure. 
But were it otherwise, perhaps, it would be somewhat uneonr- 
teous in a stranger, however noble, to seek to leam my 
purpose." 

"Doubtless it would," replied the Knight-adventurer, who 
seemed by no means disposed to understand this hint of 
reproof. " These are meddling and dangerous times, when it 
becomes every wise men to be wary of his companion, till he 
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knowg both him and in vbtme cause he fields the svrord or 

"The remark is just," said Eustace; "and profiting by the 
initniction you have thua prudently given to me, pardon me, 
at knight, and deem me not uncourteoua, if I say, as a lieg« 
man to the Count de Fois, before we proceed farther on our 
journey, I must demand if I travel with a friend or a foe. For 
it is not the custom of the times to pass on with a companion 
to whom one is unknown, who wears his visor closed. It may 
case an honest brow, or one that but uses it to shroud the 
glance of treachery. Are vou of the party of De Foix, or do 
you bear arms for the Lord of Armagnac?" 

"My conduct," replied the stranger, "may be the vouch for 
my trust; you have acknowledged yourself of fealty to De 
Foix ! think you, therefore, if I were adverse to him, 1 should 
thus amicably pace my horse by the side of yours, when we 
are both armed and mounted, and when you met me with a 
naked weapon, which you still hold at advantage in your 

" It is true, " said Eustace i "and if you will not draw, I in 
courtesy must return my sword to its sheath ; for I would not 
hold au unfair advantage over any man," and so saying he 
put up his weapon; "but still, sir knight, your answer is 
indirect: of whose party are you? tell me but that, and I shall 
be satisfied." 

"I am of no party just now," replied the stranger; "but, 
as I told you b«fore, I am one of the honourable band of 
knights-errant who go about the world seeking adventures 
wherever they may find them, and to whom the castle-hall 
and the open forest offer ahke in their turns the bed of repose. 



beg a &vour, your knight-adventurer may crave the kiss of 
the blooming fair, or the prayers of the ancient dame, as his 

eerdon ; but still his vow hinds him alike to the service of 
th. And in truth, to speak plainly, there is something of 
the like adventure now brings me to these woods; for, as I 
learnt, there are some certain fiur ladies who go on a pilgrim- 
age to St. Ann's from a monastery in this nei^bourhood, and 
knowing how the ways are infested with the tree companies, 
I purpose eodeavouring to meet them, to guide them in safety 
to their destination. Now do you know my purpose; and it 
you have the inclination, you may assist me in the exploit." 
" In truth," stud Eustace, " I doubt not these damsels, who- 
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ever they may be, will find Hufticient protection in the valour 
of your single arm. And for my own part, I have not now 

the leisure to tarry on my Toad purely for a service of gallantry. 



"You will not, then, tarryf" aaid the Knight-ad venturer; 
"then i fear we must part before we reach the borders of the 
forest; for my road lies towards the ford of the Gave; a> 
every passenger, who goes either for St. Ann's or for Tarbes, 
must pass Chat ford, and there I go to beat up the game." 
_ "Yet not to let fly a hawk to pounce on the heron?" replied 



fordhes lean bear you company, for I am bound in that direc- 
tion; and perhaps then you would in courtesy teach me the 
way to Lourde. 

"ToLourdel" exclaimed the Knight, with astonishment. 
"And you a liegeman of De Foix! Why, this is a maze of 
more intricaey than the paths of these woods are to unraveL 
May I so far trespass on your courtesy, to crave to be informed 
if my Lord de Foix sends you thither?" 

"1 have before said," answered Eustace, "I journey on my 
own affairs." 

" And do they lead you to Lourde V said the stranger. " If 
yon escape the fangs of the wolf, rely upon it you fall into the 
jaws of the lion, if you come within his grasp. De Foix 
pardons no one who holds intercourse with any of Lourde." 

" I know that too," replied Eustace; "but perhaps it may 
be a long season ere my Lord de Fobc and I meet agtun." An 
iUToluntary sigh burst from the bosom of Eustace as be uttered 
these words. The knight marked it, and the air of deep 
dejection that overshadowed the brow of the youth. 

"Forgive me," he said, addressing Eustace, "if I notice 
that you seem something melancholy when you name the Lord 
de Foix: are you still of his train?" 

"1 was of his train," answered Eustace. 

"And, perhaps," said the inquisitive stranger, "you are 
now discarded? 

Eustace coloured and bent his brows, and said with a stem 
tit, "You are something bold in your conjectures; it is no 
matter what I wm, or what i am, save to myself alone." 

"And your name?" continued the stranger. 

"Is my own," repUed Eustace, still more sternly; " and not 
at the serrice of every bold tongue which may demand it." 
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"Nay," s^d the Knight-adventarer, "I deaigned not to 
anger you by asking the qiieation ; I but thought to do yoii Ber- 
vice. These are stirring times, and as yon are discarded " 

"Who told you I was diacarded?" hastily answered Eustace, 
as he raised his head, and turned an angry glance upon his 
companion. " Mark me, knight; either Keep the hearing of 
courtesy whilst we journey on together, or leave me. If you 
will atay, yet be friend or foe, I can meet you on either score; 
but I brook not an insolent tongue, though it spoke Iram the 
lips of a prince." 

"I am not a man," answered the straneer, with perfect 
composure, " either to give offence or to receive launta. I will 
be friendly with you, or I would meet you in the way of arms, 
only let me do it in my own way. I said but now, these ate 
stirring times ; and if a brave spirited young man such as you 
are, wanted employment, I caiud help him to a service, where 
every word of the tongue, everp stroke of the sword that turned 
to the, benefit of his lord, should find its recompense in bags of 
golden florina." 

"And who is this lord you mean?" inquired Eustace. 

" Nay," aud the Knight-adventurer, "that must not be told 
till I know if you are willing to serve such a one." 

" No, never t " answered Eustace. " I serve no man, unless 
I first know him to be honourable. I make no blind engage- 
ments, where my eyes are hoodwinked till the pleasure of 
another takes ofFthe bandage." 

" He, of whom I apeak, is honourable and noble loo," 
answered his companion; "ay, and right gay and generous. 
In his balls there are no ciabbed prieats to scare the fairy 
goddesa Pleasure, with their dull lessons of morality, their 
death's head, wax tapent, and their penances. No; there 
music wakes up the pulae of joy till it beats quick, and leads 
to the soft dalliance of lady-love ; where beauty is kind as it is 
blooming; where all is love, wirtiout cold reserve, or prudish 

" And without modest bearing, I take it," said Eustace. 
"You have described better the licentious indulgence of an 
eastern haram, auch as our crusaders used to tell of, than the 
sober love of a noble castle." 

"Sober love!" cried the stranger, laughing. "Ha ha! 
sober love! Upon the faith of a soldier, which, I take it, lies 
in the readiest sword he can swear upon, you had better, young 
man, buckle on cowl and gown, than your armour. Sober 
love! and you have not yet seen twenty summers over your 
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head! Come, come, we are biighta, we know each other; keep 
this Bobriety for the father at the nest confewional, it is out of 
place here. 

" Indeed, SirKniiFht-adventurer," answered Eustace, " I am 
serious. The wild flightH of wanton dalliance deserve not the 
sacred name of love; which, heing in itself a virtue, ia worthy 
the praise of sohriety, as a serious and a holy feeling." 

"Admirably expounded.'" exclaimed his gay companion. 
" Why, thou ehouldst preach at the next Lent-tide to the 
barefooted and white-sheeted wives, who do penance for some 
small neriect of their conjugal tows. Yet, with all your 
sanctity, 1 would not trust you with those black-eyed and 
blooming dainBels I but now DHUied." 

" Nor would I tnist myself," said Eustace. " I would rather 
secure my innocence by shunning temptation. And I much 
fear, if such are your light thoughts, you will hardly be a safe 
escort for the damsels you attend as a protector. They may 
escape the wolf, to fall mto the snare of the wily fox." 

"Pshaw! " cried his companion, "a man .may talk wildly, 
and yet do his devoir. But to our tubject. I am aeriouB m 
my offer to you." 

" And I in my refusal of it," answered Eustace. 

" Can neither the hope of gold, pleasure, beauty, nor honour, 
tempt you?" said the stranger, 

" Honour should stand first in the catalogue," replied Eus- 
tace ; " and then the rest of the account might not be wrongly 
placed ; but, as it is, you have made her but the last in the 
train of temptation; and I fear she hut toojustiy skulks behind, 
as if ashamed of the company in which you have placed her." 

" I cannot tempt you, then," said the stranger, "to accept 
a service for your own advantagel" 

"No," answered Eustace; " present advantage must not be 
bought at the charge of future ruin." 

Whilst this singular conversation was passing, the two 
knights bad made a considerable progress through the wood. 
It was now drawing towards the close of day; the sun had 
already tinged with its golden tays the tops of the forest-trees, 
and darted long and red streaks of light through the openings 
of the wood, as it slowly sunk in the horizon. Eustace longed 
to he rid of his companion ; for although he was hut ignorant 
of the world, yet he had penetration sufficient to observe the 
stranger was endeavouring to work upon his youthful im^na- 
tion, to engage him in some service, where he might he lured 
by pleasure to become perhaps a useful, but not an honourable 
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instrunient. Or irhYthuB addieas him, and for what purposet 
EuBtace could not help believing that he had unwittingly 
betrayed himself into a confeBsion of having quitted the ser- 
vice of De Foil; the Knight-adventurer might upon that 
account wish to secure him, m order to gain intelligence of the 
Count's plane. Yet, again, why ehould he do this, if the 
stranger was really not adverse to De t'oii? He was lost in 
conjecture. And, ai\er all, there was such a light-hearted, 
careless manner about Mb companion, who was now jesting 
upon the most serious subjects, now singing the snatch of a 
minstrel's song, again asking bold questions, and anon talking 
of arms, that Eustace was almost inclined to think his words 
might be more than his purpose ; like the ebullition of a. shal- 
low streatni which makes a greater noise than deep and smootli 
waters. Still the stranger wore his visor closed, and never 
seemed so wholly ofThis guard as to utter one word that could 
betray himself. Eustace, therefore, afler all his cogitations, 
concluded with the opinion, that he could not tell what to 
make of him, and should not be eorry to part with him at the 

It was now the dusk of evening, and night's shadows were 
fast closing ro\md. They drew near the ford of the Gave ; its 
banks were thickly set with trees, and two rough roads met 
hwether near this apot, each of which led to a separate part 
of the forest. As Eustace and his companion advanced, a 
shrill cry of distress suddenly struck upon their ear, which 
was soon followed by continued shrieks of terror, and excla- 
mations for mercy, mingled with the trampling of horses and 
threats of violence. "Holy Maryl" exclaimed Eustace, "that 
was the ciy of women!" He instantly drew his sword, and 
turning to his companion, said, " Now, Sir Knight-adventurer, 
prove yourself the rescuer of the distressed;" and without 
Btajring for farther p^ley, Eustace dashed his spurs into his 
courser's aides, and rushed on towards the ford, as the cries 
had issued frc«n that quarter. 

The Knight-adventurer immediately drew his sword, but 
feUowed Enstace at a much slower pace, whilst that gallant 
youth perceived, through the dusk of twilight, two female 
forms and the figure of a boy. They seemed to be making 
an ineffectual resistance agwnst some ruffians, who had stopt 
their horses, and were dragging their riders from their saddles. 
Eustace with one blow struck the foremost r\iffian, who held 
the horse's head of one of the females, to the ground; he was 
proceeding to grapple with a second, who with a drawn dagger 
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was advancing towardi him, whilst two others seemed to 
meditate joining their comrade, to overpower the gallant 
opponent by numbera rather than courage. 

One ruffian had already seized the bridle of hia horse, when 
the Knight-adventurer at that moment coming up, Eustace 
called out to him, "Help me, aid me, or I may not save 
them I they are helpleaa women, strike down yon villain!" 
Eustace raised his arm to hurl a powerful blow at the rufBan 
who had straggled in his graap, when suddenly a second 
villain coming behind him struck the sword from his hand, 
and at the same moment attempted to stab him in the back; 
hut the armour was proof — of Milan tempered steel, and 
resisted in some measure the blow of the assassin; the wound, 
therefore, was not deep enough to cause death. Eustace 
immediately drew hia dagger, and turned upon the wretch 
who had thus cowardly assaulted him; but ere he could 
execute the purpose of his just indignaUon, the Knight-adven- 
turer (who had not used one exertion in the fray) suddenly 
raised his viaor, and anatcbinff up the bugle that hung at his 
breast, he blew a shrill blast, that sent its long echo through 

The aomid was almost instantly succeeded by the trampling 
of horses, aa if some persons, who had hitherto been in 
ambush, were advancing. They appeared. Eustace bad 
continued to grapple with the powerful ruffian who had as- 
saulted him, end was about raising his right arm to plunge 
the dagger in the coward's breast, whilst he grasped him by 
the throat with the other, when at this moment the Knight- 
adventurer exclaimed aloud, "Our Lady for Armagnacl" 
The cry waa anawered by tbe advancing horsemen, "D'Atbreth 
to the rescue!" and as Uiey dashed forward, again the knight- 
adventurer called aloud, " Our Lady for Armagnac !" As he 
said these words, he suddenly rushed upon the unsuspectinp 
Eustace, and hurled him from his horse to the ground. 
"Treacherous villain!" exclaimed the fallen youth, "is this 
thy faith— thy rescuef 

" Credulous fool," answered the adventurer, with a acomful 
laugh, "thinkeat thou that Armagnac would watch like a 
sparrow-hawk to catch jays, and lure ladybirds in a wood, if 
he had not a net ready to secure ihem. Here, D'Albretb, 
away with them; end you, Le Mengeant, bind that cham- 
piou of damsels seciu^ly, and place him on his horse ; guard 
the women, and see that the boy finds not the use of his 
feet to help the prating of a saucy tongue. Then carry 
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them oil as priaoners to the caatle; I vill soon be there to 
meet them." 

Such were the orders of the treacherous Lord of ArmagnBC. 
They were instantly obeyed; and Euatace, faint and wounded, 
with the unhappy ladies Jane and Isabel, and Will of the 
West, were secured, and immediately conveyed, under a 
strong guard of men-at-aims, to the caatle of this treacherous 
and abandoned knight. 
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OlMh.—AriK, bliPk lennsne*. from Ihj hoHoiT eelll 
Vidd up. O loTf , Ihc crown ud hearlsd thntne. 
To tjr«ii.oua hme! iwell, boMio, with Uij treught, 
Por'tisofasirickVlongues! 

/iWO.-Pr»jbeconi™t. 

0MfD.~O blood, logo, bloodi 

In order that oiu" readers may fiillj comprehend the circum- 
Btancea wliich led to the capture of Euttace, the ladiee, and 
the page, by a means so extraordinary as that detailed in the 
last chapter, it becomes necessary ve should here speak of 
the character and plans of the Lord of Annagnac, the ancient 
enemy of De Foix. 

It already has been noticed, that the feuds subsisting between 
these noblemen had commenced with their ancestors, and had 
been handed down from father to son, almost aa a part of their 
inheritance. The present Lord of Armagnac was, at the 
period of our narrative, about the middle age; but, possessing 
an uncommonly handgome penon, aud a gay air, he looked 
conuderably younger than he reijly was. He had married 
early in life, yet proved so bad a hueband, that his wife passed 
months together within the retirement of a cloister, where, 
under pretext of holy penances, she was glad to escape the 
cruelty and tyranny of her lord, who had wedded her but to 
possess her wealth, and did not afterwardi use towards her 
even the common decencies of outward observance or respect, 
as hia castle halls were Riled with the licentious and aban- 
doned of all descriptions. 

The Lord of Armagnac had neither the religion, nor even 
the superstition of the times ; and if ever he spoke of an here- 
aAer, it was only to mock at the terrors with which the priests 
described it as mvested for the portion of the guilty. Towards 
De Fois he cheriahed a personal, as well as hereditary hatred, 
the Count having in early life aucceasftilly rivalled him in 
gaining the hand of the sister of the king of Navarre, the first 
object of hia choice. In minds devoid cd" generosity, no pat- 
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DeFoix. 

The cure of the immenae wealth of Jtme of BoiUogne being 
in some measure vested within the power of her uncle, the 
Lordof Armagnac, he had been tempted to employ that power 
to seiie upon a canaiderable part of it (pHrticulariy the lands 
of Comminges, which she claimed Id right of her late mother 
ai sole heiress) fur hia own use ; and he bad maintained pos- 
leuioD till the present time, when the Count de Foiz had re- 
solutely aaserted his determination to regain it by the way of 
arms for the Lady Jane; who, it will be remembered, when a 
child, had been placed in his wardship for the security of her 
person against the repeated attempts of her cruel uncle. This, 
therefore, was an additional cause of hatred between these 
feudal lords; and the avarice of Armagnac now made him 
resolve to employ every means to overturn the Count's well- 
concerted plans, and to maintain his own usurpation. 

There was in this man's dispositjon a mixture of avarice 
and prodigality ; vices, however opposite, ofWn found united 
in the prodigate and the spendthrift. Profuse and careless 
even t« excess in whatever contributed to his pleasures and 
dissipation, the Lord of Armagnac was yet niggardly in any 
charge of hoDeat dealing, or in such aa lormed the neceaaities 
of an ordinary nature: he would gain wealth by any base, 
disgraceful, or violent means; be would keep it, if possible, 
fran being expended upon any honourable or useiid purpose; 
but he hesitated not to squander it upon thoughtless pleasures 
M)d dark stratagems. Gay in his dispodtion, but cold in 
heart, he felt for no one, not even for himself: could the Lord 
of Armagnac have been told he was to die on the morrow, he 
would but have sought to make the intermediate time pass the 
more gaily off. 

There was one peculiarity in his disposition which rendered 
him more dangerous than such an open profligate seemed 
likely to be to those of honest minds. Thia arose from hia 
love of stratagem and intrigue, which might he said to have 
been bom with him. Even pleasure iUelf was enhanced to 
Armagnac, if it were procured by some indirect means and 
intricate manceuvre. Was a castle to be taken, or a damsel to 
be won, he would rather gain the former by a surprise at the 

£ astern door than by an attack at the great gates. And the 
amset of his lawless love would scarcely satisfy his passion, 
imlesB she were obtained aAer di^colty and resistance. This 
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hsbit of indirect dealing accompanied the Lord of Armagnac 
even in hia crueldeg. It waa not otlen he took away life, till 
he was certain he could make no advantageous political in- 
trigue by shewing mercy. And it was a common exercise of 
his talents to lay traps Co ensnare noble knights, merely to 
obtain a large ransom for their fVeedom. 

Persons of this spirit are peculiarly fond of gaining intelli- 

Sence respecting the conduct of others by the means of 
ependents, gossips, and tale-bearers of every deacription. 
Such persona were sure of the countenance of Armagnac, 
who delighted in the irhisper that destroyed reputation. 

There waa a striking dmerence between the characters of 
the Count de Foix and his opponent, however they might re- 
semble each other in actual tyranny. De Foix was a tyrant 
only to answer some object of his policy or of hia ambition: 
Armagnac from the mere love of tyranny. The Count was 
liberal: hia rival prodigal. De Foix had imbrued his hands 
in blood at the instigation of paaaion : Armagnac from deliberate 
malice and wantonness. De Foix held inviolate a promise: 
Armagnac scrupled not to break an oath. Having said thus 
much of Mb character, we shall now proceed to relate the way 
in which he possessed himself of the persons of hia unfortunate 
prisoners. 

The manner of feudal warfare helped lo give to the Middle 
Ages that peculiar character of Romance, which distinguishes 
them from all other periods of history. Stratagems, di^uises, 
aurptisals, the carrying off knights and damsels into captivity, 
were really the common and usual events of the time; with 
whose extraordinary parHculars the pages of many of our 
chroniclers, and especially those of Froisaart, are filled These 
portray events of bo romantic a nature, that it is only by pos- 
sessing a knowledge of the character of the times we can, in 
our days of person^ security, believe such things were true- 
Feudal warfare being often rendered successful by stratagem 
and intrigue, it became a thing of import lo find out the plana 
and movements of an enemy. For this purpose one baron 
often placed a creature of hia own as a spy within the castle 
of another, and generally found his account in so doing, how- 
ever disgraceiul the practice. 

The Lord of Armagnac, who loved intrigues of every kind, 
had carried this practice to a great extent; squires, pages, and 
even women, were in his pay; bq that there waa scarcely a 
castle in the neighbourhood uut harboured one of his creatures; 
and the large rewards they T^ceived for theii intelligence was 
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the best security of their fldelity. One of these iastnunenta 
he had contrived to fix near the penon of De Poix; and it 
was by means of hia communication that the Lord of Ar- 
mapiac learned the purposed visit of the ladiei Jane and 
Isabel, as pilgrims to the shrine of St. Ann. This was an 
opportunity not to be neglected. Jane once within his power, 
he could Uugh at all the effoits of De Foix. He might spare 
her life, or he might get rid of her, as should best serve hit 
occauon; and Isabel de Greilly, from her youth and beauty, 
was scarcely a leas desirable prize. 

It might be supposed that possessed of such intelligence, 
the Lord of Armagnac would have simply sallied forth with a 
body of men-at-anns, to intercept the passage, and seize upon 
the persons of the ladies. But such a plain measure was by 
no means sufficient to gratify his love of stratagem. Le Men- 
geant was therefore instructed to take with him a chosen few, 
to make the ladies Jane anil Isabel prisoners at the ford of 
the Gave, whilst Armagnac alone would linger near the spot 
(secured from personal danger by the Lord D'Albreth being 
stationed in readiness with an ambuscade in the wood), and 
endeavour to pick up any stray knight who would, by such 
means, fall into the trap of the ambmcade, and might ^lerwards 
be forced to pay a large ransom for his liberty ; a trick the 
intriguing lord had often successfully practised. And in case 
of any resistance, should the ladies be better guarded than 
was expected, the ambuscade would be ready to sally forth to 
the rescue on the slightest signal. 

The reader is already aware how far this plan succeeded, 
and that the unfortunate Eustace fell into the siiare thus art- 
fully contrived by the intriguing spirit of Armognoc. Yet it 
should seem that the offers ae previously made Co him (upon 
finding he had qiutled the service of De Foix) were sincere; 
and that Armagnac hoped the allurements of promised 

C' iasures and rewards, might lempt Eustace to betray his 
ovrledge of the measures of De Foix to the enemy of the 

Upon the evening after that day on which the Lord of Ar- 
magnac had so captured the persons before mentioned, within 
an apartment of his CBStle waa seated a lady dressed in deep 
mourning. She was past the middle age, but still retained the 
traces of former beauty. Her stature was tall. Her form 
dignified and well-proportioned. The general cast of her 
countenance was that of deep melancholy- but an uncommon 
expression of intellect and lire occaaionaily fleshed trom her 
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eye ; *iicli an eye u made the obaerrer ■hrink before ita 
■cTUtiny. The lady wa« seated at a table, and seemed 
biuied in preparing, from herbs and dn^, some medicine for 

the aick; an office of charity that was frequently perfonned 
by ladies during' the time of which we ore treating; vhen 
females deemed a knovtedge of the healing art a necessary 
accomplishment in education. 

Whilit the lady was thus engaged, the door of the apazt- 
ment opened, and the Lord of Armagnac entered with an air 
of more respect than he was apt to iise towards most persons. 
He then inquired, in a manner that impUed some degree of 
deference, " How does your patient. Lady Madlda? Ib there 
danger, think you?" 

" Not as I think, at present, my lord," replied the lady 
with an openness of speech unknown to most of the modera 
practitioners of the healing art; "his wound is not dangerous 
in itself; but his mind appears so irritated and distressed, that 
unless something can be done to calm that, I should foar 
fever might be produced, and then there certainly would be 

"But he must not die," answered Annagnac; "for I have 
need of him: he has but lately left the service of De Foix; 
we may gun much intelligence from him. Have you learnt 
his name r 

" No," said the lady, "he seemed unwilling to make it 
known; and 1 would not take advantage of the little care I 
paid to him, by pressing the discovery. I know not who 

"Nor do I either," replied Arma^nac; "ibr the women 
and the page seemed leagued in obstmacy. I cannot moke 
the one betray the other. They are all securely lodged, how- 
ever, within the eastern tower of this castle. You, lady, have 
alone permission of access to them: and from you I expect 
a better account of the youth. If we cannot male him speak, 
we will try how he can suffer; and should it come to the 
worst, and no one will pay a ransom for him, the loss of his 
life will but serve to keep the headsman's axe in practice." 

" You will not, I tnist," said the lady, " execute your 
threat; the youth seems unhappy and harmless; you wiU do 
well to spare hira." 

"Shall 1 do well to spare him. Lady Matilda?" replied Ar- 
magnac, with a marked expresuon of irony: "What! to 
spare the creature of my Lord de Foil, who may return to 
him, and aid him to disconcert all our plans; would that be 
your pleasure?" 
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" If your rianB," aud the lady, " were only aimed agiunst 
the Lord de Foix, I would freely venture my own life to give 
them succede; but I would not sacrifice innocent blood to fulfil 
even my desire of vengeance." 

"You grow cold, lady," answered Annagnac; "is thU 
then to be the end of all our alliances; our mutual deaims of 
vengeance 7 But, perhaps, as you are a woman, kind end 
ten&r-hearted," continued Armagnac, with a sarcastic smile, 
"you may have pardoned the Count de Foix." 

"What!" exclaimed Lady Matilda, aa she arose from her 
teat; aiid with an expression of almost franctic enei^, 
glanced her eye upon the proud lord; "Ipardonhiro! I tor- 
give De Foix i whilst the earth holds such a wretched outcast 
as 1 am ! Whilst the blood of my murdered husband, sipilt 
by De Foix's accursed hand, still looks fresh upon hie dagger. 
Jo I I have not a hope in life but my revenge 1 Revenge tii 



for it; toiled for it; I have prayed for it; ay, and I have 
sinned for it 1 And think you that 1 now would give it up ? 
Mo[ Because the lioness steeps, has her strength failed her? 
She awakes refreshed, yet hungered from repose, to make the 
woods ring with her yells, ete she springs tu seize upon her 
victim." 

"If such are your aentiineiits, then, wherefore hesitatet" 
said Armagnac ; " Why will yon thus hang hack, when we 
want all your aid to make ourvengeancesure? Where is John 
de Beam? he is our sworn ally. Where are the men-at-arms 
be promised should assist ua! He is cold in our cause, and 
alow in execution. Why does he not appear?" 

"Your cause has lost itscharacter of vengeance," answered 
the Lady Matildia, " since you have debased it by making it 
tbe inatrument to gratify your iojustice against an innocent 
woman. You now make war upon tbe Count, only to main- 
tain those lands you have usurped from Jane of Boulogne, 
your unhappy niece. The blood of De Beam is too noble to 
aid the cause of tyranny." 

"Then, fair lady," said Armagnac, with hia accustomed 
light manner, "let the blood of De Beam do itself right, and 
seek its own noble vengeance; for I fancy, without the assist- 
ance of the Lord of Armagnac, it would he like to place its 
achievement aa high as the hangman could exalt it; which 
would be the utmost summit the noble blood of revenge might 
enable the De Beama to attain." 
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"1 know your power," replied Matilda; "else bad I never 
been your ally; but we stood once on other terms. My power 
and that of John de Beam's united once saved you trom 
destruction, else had this eastle fallen to crush you with its 
walls. You have forgotten when we obliged De Foix to raise 
the siege he laid before it" 

"No, I have nol," said Annagnac, with a careless air, "my 
memory is something too good ; but 1 fancy if the Count de 
Foix had not been your mortal enemy, as well as mine, the 
castle might have fallen about my ears ere voa came to prop 
it up with the stout men of Lourde ; and the head you then 
preserved upon my shoulders still sits there to thank you." 

"You had better thank me," replied Lady Matilda, "with 
acts than b^ words. Your present cause of quarrel is a dis- 
grace to mine; and serves not the interests of a just revenge." 

" But it serves the interests of my treasury, fair lady, ' ' said 
Armagnac; "and that is quite as importaiit to me as your 
stores of vengeance aie to you ; and I think Jane of Boulogne 
being in my power, is like to turn the balance in favour of my 

"Of infamy!" answered Matilda; "you have made her a 
prisoner by most unfair means." 

"But she is my prisoner/' said Armagnac; "and T never 
yet knew a captive, who much liked the turn of the game that 
gave biminto captivity, or that thought it quite fair, in short. 
It is something like a game of chess, when the loser admits be 
is beaten ; but that he is ao, only by a false move, an over- 
sight, or some mistake with respect to the pieces: still the 
game is the game, however won. 

" And will you not then restore the unhappy Jane to ber 
freedom?" inquired the Lady Matilda. 

"Restore her to freedom!" said Armagnac; "no, no, Lady 
Matilda; not just at present, whatever I may think to do 
hereafter. You have my leave to comfort and console her in 
the hours of her captivity within this castle ; but there it ends : 
for X think, lady, even your desire of vengeance could not 
break through stone walls and iron ban, whilst I keep the 
keys of these towers and castle." 

" And why am I too," inquired Matilda, proudly, "why am 
I held your prisoner? I am your ally, not your captive! 
You have no right to confine me within the walls of thew 
apartments!" 

"Nor will I do so," said Armagnac; "you have the free 
range of every apartment witbin this castle, save that which 
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1, vhoni we hold as aa hoDourable 
hostage for his faith and plighted word." 

"And was it ibr this," said Lady Matilda, indignantlj, 
"wai it for this, vou lured me to 3^cnu ctuUe bj a pretext of 
conBultineupoD u>e terms for canning on the war against the 
Count de Tout?" 

"No pretext at all, ladj," answered Anaagniu:, "only a 
little manauvre; and we now understand the terms on which 
John de Beam must bring up those forces to our aid. Half 
the men of Lourde are under his control; I am sure of La 
Men geant's party. These are our tenni for carrying on the 
war; and till they are ful£lle<i, you remain our honoured 
guest; if you like that term better than hostage." 

The Lady Matilda darted a fierce glance upon the bold and 
careless countenance of the Lord of ArmagnaG, and said with 
a voice of uncommon emotion : "You swore to aid me in the 
work of vengeance." 

"Ay," replied Armagnac, "but it was to aid you in my 
own way. I am thinking of a stratagem that may help you; 
but if you so much love vengeance, lady, I think we could 
contrive to disguise you as a pilgrim or a minstrel, furnish you 
with a poniard, and get you into the castle of Orthes, where 
you might gratify your desires by stabbing the Count de Foix 
to the heart." 

"And think you that would satisfy my just revenge?" ex- 
claimed Matilda. "No! If the blood of De Foix alone had 
been sufficient, this hand long since had done the deed. I 
would work a greater punishment than dealli! The ruin of 
his power, the extinction of hia earldom, are hut the com- 
mencement of thole Borrows I would have him suffer, as some 
requital of my wrongs. I would see him without hope; 
driven from his own dominions ; wandering as a b^gar, with 
his wretched children, amongst Us minea pec^ile ; whilst he 
looks upon the walls of hU proud castle as the^ lay wasted 
and devoured by the flames. Then, amid the extmction of his 
race, I would see him die in misery and want ; cursed by this 
world, and despairing of another. This, ttus is the only 
sacrifice worthy of bemg offered upon the altar I have reared 

Wfa3st Lady Matilda spoke these words, she stood, a« it 
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esdted by her own energies, like a creature ni 
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humBD. She teemed unconacioua of every thing around her, 
and to breathe only the air, as if to inspire the courage and 

reaoliiljon neceasat^ to do thoae acts, before which the spirit 
of an ordinary woman would tremble. Her voice was naturally 
deep and harmonious, but at this moment it sounded terrific 
and appalling; a glance of wild energy flashed from her ex- 
pressive eye; and, folding her hands together, she exclaimed, 
"J am widowed and alone; but the spirit of revenge shall 
nerve my arm and fill my heart, till the murderer shall have 
fully paid the utmost penalty due to his crime! and then, De 
Beam, I can have scope to weep for thee ! ' These eyes — that 
shall not shed a tear which might awaken the feelings of a 
woman, and yield my mind to weakness — these eyes shall 
then weep for thee till they are closed for ever!' 

Lady Matilda ceased speaking, and, endeavouring to com- 
pose her mind, she seemed desirous to attempt subduing the 
outward expression of her feelings. She was indeed an abject 
of pity; — naturally of a biEh-minded and noble spirit, it would 
be unfair to judge ber by the standard of female excellence in 
the present age; even her virtues partook of the strong and 
marked character of the times in which she hved. Her love 
for the murdered Sir Peter de Beam had been enthusiasUc; 
her desire to revenge his death was fierce and unmitigable: 
her conduct, at times, might be tinctured with frenzy, but it 
was distinguished by firniness and courage : her character 
might deserve reprehension, but it never could excite con- 
Evan the Lorf of Armagnac, hold, light-minded, and un- 
feeling as he was, in despite of his very self, treated her with 
more outward respect than he was accustomed to pay to any 
other person. He could not tell why, but he never felt so 
much at his ease, so hold in her company ; he did not shew 
his worst deeds to her; he would gloss them over; and h« 
shunned the scrutiny of lier eye without knowing wherefore: 
such is the involuntary ascendency of a truly great and supe- 
rior mind upon the conduct even of the most daring and 
abandoned persons. The Lord of Armagnac wished to be 
rid of the restraint he now felt in the presence of the Lady 
Matilda; and proposing to her that she should again visit the 
mounded youth, he opened the door, and respectfully bowed 
as she retired from the chamber. 

When the Lord of Armagnac felt deau-ous to rid himself of 
the presence of Lady Matilda, there might have been another 
motive, perhaps, besides that of lestroint in her company. 
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which prompted the wish to do so ; for no sooner wrs she gone, 
than he advanced towards en obscure patt of the chamber, 
and lifting up the arras (with which almost all chambers at 
this period were bung) be unlocked a private door, that gavt! 
access to a Binall ante-room leading to a dark passage, where 
any one mieht pass in and out whom he was desirous to receive 
without publicity; and the intriguing spirit of Arraagnau 
prevented the key of this chamber from ever rusting for want 
of use. As the lord of the castle unlocked this door, he 
exclaimed in a tone of voice between that of familiarity and 
cranmand, •< What, ho t Le MengeantI Come forth, Basill" 
At these words there issued from the dark ante-room a man 



his head, lliia man was no other than the celebrated captain- 
robber and cut-throat Basil le Meneeant, or, as he was some- 
times called, Le Mengeant St. Basil de Lourde; the stories of 
many of whose deeds of cunning villany and daring outrage 
have been handed down to posterity. 

Le Mengeant sallied &am the dark ante-room like a beast 
of prey, who rises from his den after sleep, and who turns 
about, shakes his shaggy bide, and glares around with his red 
eyes, to see if aught lurks near his place of rest; so looked 
Le Mengeant. He had probably been sleeping in his lurking- 
place whilst the preceding conference with tbe lady had been 
going on; for he now stared stupidly around, and yawning, 
without ceremony threw his huge limbs upon the seat that had 
lately supported the dignified figure of the Lady Matilda. 

The person of Le Mengeant was familiar to Armagnac: 
but whether it was from contrast with tbe late occupier of the 
seat, or that the lamp which hung suspended from tbe roof, 
and darted ita beams fiiU on tbe countenance of the robber, 
producing that effect of strong light and shadow, such as we 
see in the pictures of Rembrandt, exhibited in a striking man- 
ner the air of ferocity that sat upon his features ; whether it 
were tiont these causes or not, certain it is, Armagnac could 
not help remarking the figure before him as more than ordi- 
narily terrific, and that Basil resembled nothing leas than the 
arch-fiend himself. This famous robber was considerably 
more than aii feet in height; his limbs were formed in a well- 
proportioned gigantic mould ; yet there was little flesh about 
nim; he was il sinew and muscle. His immense hand, which 
he threw upon the table as he sat dowD, looked fit to wield 
the club of Hercules j his feet were equally large, in their 
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proportion ; his air was ungainly ; and he strode, rather than 
walked as otber meD : his head was broad and fiat towardB the 
top of the skull ; his featurea were not ill-formed, excepting 
that the forehead was something too low, with projecting 
brows, that hung like a penthouse over two small round eyes 
of jet lilack, that glimmered like lighted coals in the midst of 
darkuesB: his hair was straight, Hack, and lank; and his 
mouth, completely enveloped in a thick bushy beard, could 
only be distinguished (set with a row of white teeth) when 
some occasion of rare note excited a laueh or a grin, which, 
contrasted with the habitual savage air of hia general aspect, 
seemed to express not a passion of mirth, but of malice-~an 
impulse too horrible to be earthly: and that swarthy cmn- 

Elexion, so common to the mountaineers of Gascony, \ 
•e Mengeant, rendered yet of a deeper tinge, by c( 
exposure to the heats of the country through which he led his 
marauding band of free companies. 

Le M eneeant took his seat in evident ill-humour, and said 
surlily to the Lord of Armagnac, " Why, why do you pen me 
up in yonder dark cabin to wait your pleasure? why am not I 
at once admitted." 

" Impossible !" replied the Lord ; "impossible, Le Mengeant. 
1 have the bravest stratagem for you that was ever conceived 
in the brain of man." 

"And brought forth by an bh," replied the robber, very 
unceremoniously. " A plague upon your stratagems, they 
have nearly coet me life ana limb. You told me last nigh^ 
when J went adventuring upon your stratagems, that the 
women would be alone and unguarded, save by monks; so I 
need not put on my armour to deal with such cattle: when, 
look you, there comes up a boy, a very baby, scarcely out of 
leading-strings, whom I could have crushed, but for his snail'l 
house on his back, and he, forsooth, aims his dagger at my 
throat! I dealt him a round blow, though, in the back for it: 
but a curse on your Milan proof; it is the armour of vour 
gentleman that spoils an honest man's trade. I would have 
held him on my poinard, like a lark upon a spit, hut for 
that." 

"But, Le Mengeant," said the Lord of Armagnac, who 
seemed very denious to conciliate the robber, " the stratagem 
was good; but who expected to meet such a firebrand in that 
same boy, who looks scarcely old enough to run at a quin* 
tain; wlio, I say, my dear Le Mengeant — " 

"Pshaw!" exclaimed the robber, "leave your honey words 
and proceed to business; for what have yon sent for me 
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n gone. Whilst 1 b&ve been following, like a hound 
at fault, the scent of ;our stratagems, the true game hta 
slipped me; mv own men, eicepting the few now with me, 
have taken flight, and gone after a foray in Carcasonne; so I 
must away to whip tliem hack again, or, the blood once in 
scent, the dogs wUl keep chaae. Be quick then, I have no 
time to lose.' 

"] will, Le Mengeant," aniwered Aimagnac; "but litst 
ta«te 8 cup of wine — men debate not well on any matters 
with a dry throat." The rohhec looked still sulky and dis- 

E leased from his last night's adventure with Eustace ; but as 
e neither deigned to accept nor refuse the wine, the Lord of 
Armagnac thought it not beneath hia dignity to wait upon 
Le Mengeant himself, and, with a busy officiousness, played 
the part of cupbearer, endeavouring by every possible means 
to soothe his anger; just as when one attempts to conciliate a 
fierce and savage dog, the animal, though he supprees the 
open-mouthed, lull hark, will eye his opponent, and growl, 
and look ready to spring upon him, yet as if undetermined 
whether to do so or not. So seemed Le Mengeant, who 
drank a cup or two, and then grumbled and muttered some 
complaint between his teeth, wmch was answered by the Lord 
of Armagnac with "Le Mengeant, I pledge you. Another 



Bup of Wine — just taste this clary." 
Yet ai- ' -'- -" - -■--= 



t length, after s 
' er, Atma_ 
:i Le Mengeant. This doubtless ai 
from the submisaion of habit, than from an acknowledged 
superiority of strength; for Basil could as easily have cruabed 
the gossamer lord before him, as a bear could crush in the 
gripe of his hug the leader who drags him by a chain, and 
rules him with a stick ; yet the bear, however strong, fallows 
the man aa his master— for both men and beasts are alike the 
creatures of habit, and succumb to the admitted, rather than 
the actual power of another. "Tell me then," said Basil, 
"what is to be done?" 

"I will," answered the lord. "Jane of Boulogne must not 
live. Yet I cannot very well venture to get rid of her here. 
I have some about me, useful knights too, who, should the 
least suspicion of such a deed be but whispered by the wind, 
would instantly desert my cause. You, therefore, Basil, must 
take this little affair upon yourself." 

Le Mengeant spoke not in reply; hut, with a voice of 
perfect indifierence, bade the Lord of Annagnac go..oik 



"Well then, he continued, "you shall hear my plan. I have 
told her, that for the present, till I can come into some terniB 
of BccommodatiDn with the Count de Foix, in whose wardship 
she is placed, J would wish her to remain under the shelter of 
a, holy roof, in a convent of the Pyrenees; and that a nohle 
captain, a friend of mine, should conduct her thither, and set 
forth to hegin the journey at the dawn of day. She shud- 
dered when I named the Pyrenees, and seemed to guess my 
plan — for she eiclaimed, 'Is the convent near Lourde?' But 
resistance was vain, and 90 she consented, just with such a 
loolc as that with which a criminal consents to mount the 
icaffbld, when he knows he cannot help it." 

"And what do you with the other woman!" inquired Le 

"What, with Isabel de GrEillyJ" said Armagnac. "Oh, 
I have a fine stratagem, in which her presence will be useful. 
You know my nephew, D'Albreth. The rogue says he is in 
love with her, and has the audacity to demand her of me for 
a wife too, forsooth! as a requital or payment of his aervices 
that are to come. Now, mark my stratagem. T promise her 
to him, and by that means obtain his services; for he has 
been wavering about them. In the meantime, 1 keep the 
Ladv Isabel in all honour; but when the war is over, and I 
no longer need his service, I shall then appropriate the 
damsel to myself; for I also am exceedingly in love with her, 
my most worthy Le Mengeant." There was something so 
ridiculoiis in talking to Basil about love, that the Lord of Ar- 



harmony of a fine tune, to accompany his hind-leg evolutions, 
instead of the continued beet of a stick upon a cracked drum; 
as well might those evoludons of uncouth and rugged motion 
be made to resemble the movements of gracefulness, as Basil 
could be capable of feeling or comprehending one idea of 
love. Le Mengeant only stared and grinned upon the Lord 
of Armagnac, and bid him finish about Jane of Boulogne. 

"Why then," said he, "my stratagem runs thus: — You 
shall not take her into the castle of Lourde; for John de 
Beam is too great a fool to twist the neck either of a woman 
or of a chicken; but you know the pass that leads up to the 
castle through the Pyrenees; it is terrific; La Garde I think 
you call the pass, Le Mengeant. As you lead her up, then — 
for it will be safer you know to trust to your own feet than 
those of the horses; if she should happen to go too near the 
e>4g.e of the precipice— if her foot should slip, and she falls 



down the rock, why 'ti« a sad accident, but no fault of thine, 
Le Mengeant." 

Le Meneeant grinned aeain. "Speak out!" he exclaimed. 
"You would have me hurl her down the gap, that the eaglea 
may pick the carcasB, so that it tellano tales. It shall be done; 
but first, the price. I do no business without a bargain." 



J'list," aaid Armagnac; " certainly, moat juat. Why 
lengeant, if you could contrive lomthow to ateal 
^ ioua diamond I aaw flitter upon her arm, it ought to 
reward enough; but, to be liberal with you, my worthy Le 



then, Le Mengeant, if you could contrive ■omthow 
that precioua diamond I aaw glitter upon her 
be reward enough; but, to be liberal with yoi , _ _ _ 

Mengeaiit, 1 am quite willing to add one hundred florins I 
the bargain." 

"A hundred florins!" exclaimed the robber, rising indig- 
nantly, as he advanced towards the door: "cut throats for 
Touwelf, my Lord of Armagnac; I have done with you. 
Why, I would not wring the neck of the Page for such a sum!" 

llie Lord of Armaenac again began cajoling and soothing 
Le Mengeant, in the hope to abate bis exorbitant demands] 
but they could not agree upon the terms: for as Armagnac 
stretched his avarice to let slip every additional ten florins, 
Basil rose in hia demand. At length they both lost their 
temper, and the quarrel become bo serious, that it gave Jane 
of Boulogne a chance for preaent escape. " I tell you," said 
Le Mengeant, " that I will have a flunn for every foot of the 
precipice down which she falls, and 1 think there be at lea.'^t 
the measure of five hundred of them, Irora the pass to the 
bottom." 

" A florin for every foot of it!" exclaimed Armagnac; "an 
unheard-of demand!^ why, thou blood-hound, blood-sucker. 



such extortion ? Shall I set an example that every lord, who 
deals in the like traffic, shall hereafter have reason to curse 
me, as the easy fool who could make a compliance with extor- 
tion a precedent? No, 1 will give you two hundred florins, 
but not a cross more, if it were to hurl down fifty Janes of 
Boulogne. I'll deal aa a. gentleman nith an honeat trader, and 
not as a. craven with a hedge robber." 

Le Mengeant looked somewhat confounded at the reaolute 
manner in which this determination was expressed : he had no 
mind to lose the buainesa of so good a cuatomer, and lowering 
bis tone, he said, " Come, come, be generous, add fifty more 
florins to the two hundred, and our bargun ia made. And [ 
will throw into the scale some important intelligence, without 
Baking a franc in addition." 
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" Indeed ! " replied AimagnBc : " well, dien, take the o&er 
fitly, and let me have the intelligence. But tint, one word 
more; hoir sball I know the buunesB is over? cen you return 
Mthei' to acquaint mef" 

"No," Boid Basil: " I muat to Carcawoue to collect my 
people, oi the Lord de Foix will be upon you before you are 
«trong enough to resist him. Yet let me think — this I will 
do, I will send a trusty messeneerj he shall tell you how it 
fares. He shall come dreeaed in one of our sheepskina, in 
which we sometimes case the wolves of Lourde. I mean in 
one of our disguisea, a pilgrim's or a, iriar's gown." 

"But what shall be the token," aaid Armagnac, "by which 
I may know he is the true messenger from you} " 

" Why my own token," answered Le Mengeant, "my hunt- 
ing knife— look upon it ; when he presents that knife, you may 
know he is the tnie man. Everyman of Louide can swear to 
my token."* 

" I note well the knife," said Armagnac; " the baft ia inlaid 
with a cross, sunnounted by a star. I know it is the ancient 
token of a governor of Lourde. Upon yours there are also 
the letters B.L.M. I ahaU know it. NowfortheiDtelligence." 

"This it is," replied Le Mengeant: " John de Beam ia fall- 
ing from your cause, chiefly at the instigation of the young 
Count Montpensier, who once saved his life, ay, and mine too, 
by sparing our heads for a ransom in the aSajx of Toulouse, 
his De Montpenaiar but now arrived at Lourde; and, by hia 
~ luaaiana, John de Bearn (although he will not unite with 
Foix) purposes uniting his party wilh this Freachman's 
against you. He does but now keep quiet till he can set the 
Lady Matilda from your castle; ana they talk (for i have 
means to find out their plans) of first subduing your injustice, 
08 they call it, to Jane of Boulogne; and then of making war 
upon the Count de Foix on their own score: John de Beam, 
in revenge for his brother's death, De Montpensier, in requital 
for the wrongs done by De Foil to his father and to himself, 
for it seems the Count lately imprisoned him ; yet they purpose 
observing a truce with De Foix till they have first settled their 
account with you." 

"Indeed!" said Armagnac, "this is intelligence I little 
thought to hear; I am beset on every side. De Foix, I find, 
intends marching forward, as 'tis said, to lay siege to my castle, 
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John de Beam forsakes me, and De Montpensier inducea him 
to join against me. What ia to be done? 

"Why to resist them," answered Le Mengeant; " I do not 
ibraake you, and will not, as long as you have gold j and Jane 
of Boulo«ie'B lands help to keep up the treBsiu*y, you must 
not lose them." 

"Haste, then," said Arraagnac, "to execute my orders. 
Jane must die! The LndyMatildB [ will still keep secure as a 
hostage. The day may yet be mine; you will bring up your 
men ftom Carcassone. Could I but get that unknown youth 
to betray the plans of De Foix, we should be prepared to 

" That unknown youth, do you call him?" sud Le Men- 
eeant; "I know him well, better than he knows himself; and 
if you manage wisely, he may be the best inatrumeDt in ^our 
hand to serve you; and if not, you can but dispatch him — 
that will be some revenge on John de Beam ; he is called 
Eustace." 

" You astonish me!" replied the Lord uf Armagnac: " how 
could this youth's death work any revenge on John de Beam ; 

Le Mengeant looked around, and, stooping his head, he 
leaned forward and said, " he is — " 

" Hush!" exclaimed Armagnac, "1 hear footsteps advancing 
near the door of the chamber; speak more safely." 

"Hack, in your ear, then," answered Le Mengeant; the 
robber bent his head, and whispered something] to the lord of 
the castle: Armagnac started, and immediately exclaimed 
aioud, " Can it be possible! Is it tme? Is he really the—" 

" It is both possible and true," replied Le Mengeant, "so 
you will Hud it." 

" This Eustace shaU, then," said Annagnac, " be instantly 
cast into the dungeon, and there, if he will not betray, he shall 
be betrayed ; he shall perish. You will set forward with your 
charge to the Pyrenees; then collect your people, and haste to 
our aid. But I hear footsteps still nearer; they are at the 
door; lift the arraa ; away, Basil, begone — so, now all is safe. 
Who is this intruder! First let me see, and then lo secure the 
youth; he shall to the dungeon." 

These last words the Lord of Armagnac muttered iu a low 
voice, and going to see who it was, advanced towards the door 
of the apartment. He assumed his usual unconcerned air, as 
if nothing but the commonest events had just engaged his 
attention. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Beneith then butUraiaiii, -within Ihoie tbIIi. 
Poxer dwelt unldit her putiaiu : in proud sUle 
Bach robber chief apheld his hrmed hVlls, 

Thui mightier heroH of ■ longer dsle. 

The fortress of Lnurde— which but a few years previoua to 
the date of this narrative had been conceded to Edward the 
Black Prince of England, in right of Mb duchy of Aqnitaine, 
and committed hy him to the government of the late Sir Peter 
Amaut de Beam, as regent for Bigorre— although still nomi- 
nally a dependency on England, was virtually dependent alone 
upon Che natural etrength of its position, and the valour of its 
governors, John de Beam and Basil le Mengeant. These 
captains, with whose character and dissimilarity of disposition 
the reader is-elready acquainted, were constantly at variance 
with each other, although they were frequently employed aa 
mercenary allies to assist the neighbouring princes and barons 
in the wars they carried on. And both England and France 
had by turns made use of their asaistance, 

John de Beam, thoueh a leader of free bands, displayed in 
his conduct much of that generous feeling and noble spirit 
which distinguished a true member of chivalry. His violence 
had originated with his desire to revenge the murder of his 
brother; and it was this desire that induced him still to com- 
mand the only body of men in the vicinity of Foix and Beam 
who dared venture to contend with and to harass the august 
lord of those provinces. 

Le Mengeant was a bold, desperate man, who acted merely 
from a love of gold, contention, fraud, and violence. He was 
in spirit and in deed a robber, without possessing one redeem- 
ing quality, without the least beam of hght to relieve the dark 
shadow which his vices had thrown upon his character. I'bat 
the two captains of the men of Lourde, so opposite in temper, 
should disagree is not surprising; how they could at all co- 
operate, and for so long a period, is the point that excites out 
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wonder; nnd perhapB it ma; Eilone be referred to the only 
feeling thcae two peraans had in common with each other, 
namely, the reBolution to harasB De Foix, and to niaiDtain 
their castle of Loiirde against the united forces of all Europe, 
could it he supposed they would eome in a hody against it. 

Although tlua may appear a bold aaaertion, it was one con- 
sistent with probability; for the fortress of Lourde, on account 
of its aituation and strength, was held the wonder of the time, 
and so impregnable, that, if amply supplied with provisions, 
no force could ever succeed in attempting its capture. This 
immense castle, which seemed scarcely the work of human 
hands, the walls of whose towers were more than twenty feet 
in thickness, stood perched upon the top of a lofty rocky pre- 
cipice in the mountains of the Pyrenees. To obtain access to 
the fortress it was necessary to cross one terrific pass, called 
La Garde, which being defended at its termination with a 
strong tower and a gate of iron, rendering it impregnable, a 
few men could protect it against the world : for the pass was 
so narrow that not more than two persons could go a-breast 
(between the rock on the one side above, and the precipice on 
the other below) with any degree of safety ; and even in those 
parts where the way was broader in extent, it was encompassed 
with such fearful gaps, such sudden precipices, presenting as 
it were at every turn a bottomless abyss, which lay before its 
winding track, that none but those long accustomed to the 

Eath could, with any feeling of security, venture through the 
Bzards of a road alike dangerous and difficult of access. 
Edward the Black Prince, after the battle of Najara, on his 
return from Spain, visited this castle, impressed with wonder 
and admiration, and is said to have been no less struck with 
its internal construction, and the strength and security of its 
walls and towers, than he was with the wonderfiil and magni- 
ficent defences nature had cast around it. Rock above rock, 
iirecipice below precipice, now guarded by a tremendous gulf, 
armed by a den in the rocks, so narrow at the top that the 
trunk of B tree, when thrown athwart it, might serve as a 
dizzy and uncertahi footing for the passenger; yet so deep 
was the gulf that the mountain torrent which thundered down 
its sides could scarcely he distinguished at the bottom, as its 
waters rolled foaming and dashing below in the midst of dark- 
ness, encircled by rocks overgrown with vegetation, but so 
■hrouded in obscurity by their height that no beam of the 
sun ever yet strayed into their precincts, or gleamed upon 
their base. 
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Lourde commanded an extent of view far beyond the c<Hn- 
pass of tbe eye to distinguish its detail. Towna, hills, villages, 
and cities, looked but as ao many gpecka in h map when seen 
from its lofW summit. The castle commanded the view of 
the whole of Gascoay, and many of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces; and the rivers that flowed through them, broad and 
extensive as they veic, looked from these heights but as so 
many threads or lines circling through the countries which 
they enriched by their course. And it was by no means an 
uncommon spectacle lo view the towers of Lourde rearing 
their gray and pointed tops, sometimes sparkline with the 
beams of the aun that played upon them, above the clouds, 
that hung half-way down the precipitous rock which formed 
their base. When thus viewed, the effect was dazzling and 
mblime; and the fortress of the robber chiefs seemed more 
hke a castle of the powers of the air than the habitation of 
mere humanity. 

It ia to the interior of this caatle we must now conduct the 
reader. The time was that of afternoon, when, fatigued by a 
journey of some distance, from which they had but lately re- 
turned, the people of John de Beam were refreshing themselves 
within the hail of the castle. Some of the men were still 
seated round a long table, drinking wine, and conversing upoD 
their late journey, their former exploits, or their plans for 
future ones; whilst others, with whom fati^e was forgotten 
when any sport might be pursued, had quitted the haU, and 
were amusing themselves in the courtyard of the outer courts, 
by plapng at tennis, pitching the bar, coits, etc. These men 
were something boisterous in the exerciae of their amuse- 
ments; but those within the hall, though they freely indulged 
the mirth of their recreative hours, still observed in their 
demeanour a degree of decency and order, that must be attri- 
buted to a feeling of awe and respect for their captain John 
de Beam, who, apart from his people, appeared seated on the 
dais, at the upper end of the hall, with the youthful Count de 
Mantpensier on his right, and our old acquaintance, Agoi de 
Guiafort, on hia left hand. 

The scene which thus presented itself, was such as might 
have been worthy the pencil of Salvator Rosa, had he been 
then in existence. The hall was of great height and exteut; 
the carved oak ceiling — a feature of such striking beauty in 
the Gothic hall^appeared with all its rich and sombre charac- 
ter of magnificence, presenting the finest combinations in its 
perspective lines; the walls were hung with various imple- 
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menu of war; and here wu »eeii an entire nut of body armour, 
the habergeon of mail, the plates that formed the greavea, the 
gardebrai, the poldron, and the gauntlets; these vere sur- 
mounted by the basinet and the ponderous helmet; there hung 
the lance, and the dagger or the axe ; and beneath, the shield 
and target; above these trophies of war appeared those of the 
chase (which in some measure may be considered an image of 
war itself); the spreading antlers threw wide their extended 
branches, whUst the bunting horn and spear hung beneath 
them. The armour was bright and glittering, end like a 
thousand mirrors, reflected the objects aroimd, or caueht the 
deep hues of the stained glass, as the light streamed trough 
the arched and pointed windows of the hall. Some portions 
of the gloss represented the emblazoned arms of Edward 
Princeof Wales, and those of the various governors of Lourde; 
and the cross and star of the late Sit Peter Arnaut de Beam 
(which unce his death had been considered the special cog- 
nizance of a man of Lourde) shone conspicuous, with all its 
many 'Coloured dyes and rays of beauty. Religious emblems 
loo were not forgotten ; for the founder of the castle, holding 
an elevation of Uie building within his hands, was represented 
kneeling before a shrine in the attitude of prayer, supported 
on the one side by the Virgin Mary, and on the other by the 
holy St. Catherine, leaning upon ber wheel. These subjects, 
although executed on a loaterial so diificult as that of stiuned 
glaiia, possessed the fine idmplicity and grace peculiar to the 
gothic ages; and the deep blue and red draperies of the figures 
appeared so rich yet dazzling, that the eye could not long rest 
upon them without pun. ' 

The hall was strewed with firesb rushes, a luxury in tins 
warm climate, and the doors beneath the carved and fretted 
archway were thrown open to admit a &eer circulation of the 
air; the heat was indeed oppressive. Most of the men of 
lourde, who were thus reruns themselves, had taken off bU 
their armour, and appeared with only the light cloth or leather 
dress they were accustomed to wear beneath it; their heads 
and throats were hare. The black and dishevelled locks, the 
fierce a^ect, with the dark brown and swarthy complexion of 
these mountain freebooters, seemed fully to bespeak their 
habits — those of a wild and lawless life, supported by a bold 
and daring spirit. But even the strength of the lion, though 
it is let loose upon every other creature, will lie dormant before 
it! keeper; even so did these hardy spuits of Lourde yield 
them to their leader John de Bearn. Each man at the table 
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■he has already told me, the Count will never content to onr 
union; more upon this point she would not reveal, although 1 
UKed her to it ; but hope and a good Bvord shall be my arms 
to beat down deBpairine thoughts. Jane of Boulogne is worth 
hving to possess, or dying in the attempt to gain hei. But 
come, De Beam, you are thoughtful; shall we go round the 
cattle? Will you shew me its strength?" 

John de Beam assented, and arose from his seat to conduct 
his guests BTound the castle. As he quitted the chair of carved 
oak, that stood on the dais, he looked upon it vdth an exprea- 
sion of deep and melancholy feeling. " There," said he, to ' 
Montpensier, " in that very chair sat the gallant Edward 
Prince of Wales, when he conferred upon my unfortunate 
hrother the government of this castle ; and in that very choir, 
a little while after, sat also that brother when he deputed to 
me its government, whilst he went to attend the treacherous 
BUmmons of the Count de Foix. There also was seated my 
brother's widow, then the lovely and young Iiady Matilda de 
Beam, when I solemnly vowed (upon the book of the Holy 
Evangelists, which she held in her hands as I knelt before 
het) to revenge the murder of her husband. That chair is a 
remarkable appendage to this castle ; for it has been prophe- 
eied, that it shall never bold a goremor feasting in this nail 
his people at the banquet of peace, till the blood of De Beam 
is avenged, and the lost heir of his house is restoted." 

" The lost heir of his house !" exclaimed De Montpenaier: 
" had he an heir! 1 never beard this named." 

" No more of it then, now," said John de Beam, as he has- 
tily crossed his hand before his eyes to wipe away the tear that 
moistened their lids: "let us proceed to view the castle." 

John de Beam conducted the Prince and his Esquire through 
the various apartments of the castle ; their extent, strengSi, 
and situation astonished the guests. "HolyMaij!" exclaimed 
the young Count, as they were crossing beneath the archway 
of the great gates that led to the drawbridge, " I would rather 
be here as a friend than as a prisoner ; for no one who passea 
within these gates a captive, could hope for redemption by the 
force of arms from without." 

"It is true," said John de Beamj "but yet the diffictilty 
would rather rest in the impossihili^ to cross a body of men- 
at-arms by the single pose of La Garde, than in the strength 
even of these castle walls. After we have visited the barbican, 
we will go on to the tower which guards the terminatioDi of the 
paM. It is now empty; tor we have so little fear that, excepl- 
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ing there tbould be an enemy posted in onr TJcinity, we never 
place a watch in that tower till the approach of night, when 
the iron gate is locked anA barred within, the watch potrted, 
and the beacon lighted. We will to the barbican, and to La 
Garde, unleaa you fear the threatening aspect of the clouds, 
that aeem to augur a coming storm." 

"No," replied De MoD^ensier. " Agos and myself have 
braved a atorm together hefore now; and should this prove 
violent, we can take shelter in the tower of La Garde." 

" Let it be ao," answered De Beam ; " we will now on to 
the barbican." 

The party advanced; they visited the barbican, together 
with its precincts, and had made a considerable prepress to- 
wards the tower of La Garde, when the clouds, that had long 
been fathering with portentous blackness, began to discharge 
their burdens m large and heavy drops of rain, whilst a distant 
clap of thunder rolled its many and repeated sounds through 
the lofty Pyrenees. " We shall have a fearfiU storm," said 
De Montpensier; " shall we return to the barbican, or hasten 
on to gain the tower!" 

"The tower is nearer," answered John de Beam; " and 
these mountain storms somelimea pass off as quickly as they 

" To the tower, then," said Agos de Guisfort; " I shall have 
no objectian to view a storm onca in my life, from a height 
that might offer a nest for the eagle." 

The party soon gained the tower of La Garde. The Count 
end De Beam ascended the winding stairs, and amused them- 
selves above (for De Beam had the keys) with examining the 
interior, the arms, machines of defence, etc. which were always 
kept as stores in readiness, within the jaws of this Cerberus of 
the mountains. Agog remained below in a small apartment 
near the wicket, where they had first entered upon coming to 
the tower. He was alone. Why this should be the case, and 
for what puraose he remdned there, whilsl the others ascended, 
it is impossible to say; unless it might be supposed to have 
arisen from one of those unconscious motives, or indefinable 
trains of thought, that frequently fix a man in a particular 
Beat or place without his knowing wherefore { but certain it is, 
be was there, and stood fixed at a small window of the apart- 
ment, whence he contemplated the vast scene before him, and 
the changes it underwent by the fluctuations of the storm. 

The. highest points of the Pyrenees, which were visible from 
this tower, crowned with etenial snows, grand and irregular 
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in their forma, were dow comptetely enveloped in a mass of 

dense, black, and heavy clouds. Anon, these slowlj paEsed 
away, and again exposed the majestic Bummits of the moun- 
t«in9, riaing like distant points of land trom out the aea of 
floating vapour, that encompassed their baae, and wholly 
obscured the valley beneath; wHlat the vivid and forked 
lightnings played from peak to peak, and the thunder burst 
above, and seemed to shake even the very foundation of these 
firm and everlasting rocka, as it rolled its deep cadence from 
mountain to mountain ; the echoes redoubled every sound, aa 
if to send it back again, and like the continued roar of cannon, 
to keep alive the fierce war of contending elements. The rain 
came pattering down in black and heavy drops; whilst the 
wind, that swept every thing before it in the fury of its course, 
bowed the tops of the mountain-pines, or tore them up by the 

Whilst Agos stood at the little window, he perceived, amidst 
the storm, two figures ascending the terrific pasi ; the first, 
clad in light drapery, seemed attempting to outat«p the second, 
as fast as the wind and rain would dlow her to make her 
way. The second figure appeared to be that of a man of more 
than ordinary height. The hurried step of the first person, 
whose head every now and then was turned back as if to see 
how far the second had advanced, indicated apprehension. 
This flying person, whom Agos soan perceived wore the attdre 
of a woman, at length came to a spot so dangerous, that one 
fiilae step must be fatal. An irregular line of rock, not unlike 
a flight of steps, was on the one side, and the narrow pathway 
close to it, at whose verge, on the other (at the distuice only 
of a few feet), stood the awful and terrific precipice of La 
Garde, which, without one stone, rock, or even bush, to inter- 



When the woman had eained the summit of this terrific 
pass, the man suddenly darted forward as if to seize her: 
Agos involuntarilv shuddered, and rushed from the tower; 
the impulse and the act were momentary ; it was evident the 
wretched man had some ill design upon the helpless woman; 
Agos thought her fall, her death, must be accomplished ere 
he could advance only a few steps lo her aid. Yet Uie feel- 
ings of a brave man are as spontaneous as they are generous: 
he rushed forward, although convinced his efforts would be 
useless. But what was his amazement when he beheld the 
woman, light as the bird that flies from branch to branch, or 
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ratfaer like the nimble hare when she springs from her pur- 
suers, at the very moment the ruffian waa about to seize her, 
bound from his erasp; and suddenly leaping upon a small 
point of the rock oy the wayaide, ascend another and anodier, 
till ehe stood beyond the reach of his grasp ; yet in a position 
of such fearful danger, on so uncertain a footing, that the 
small ^ointof the rock which supported her light figure might 
every instant break from its hold, and tumble her headlong 
down the gulf. The very wind which blew so loud, might 
shake her off with as much ease as it tears from the branch 
the delicate leaf that quivers before it. 

Agos rushed on, and holding his uplifted dagger firmly 
gasped in his hand, he placed himself in the narrow pathway 
immediately beneath that part of the rock where this active 
and daring female had taken her fearM stand. Agos stood 
with his face towards the ruffian, and raising bis dagger, as 
the lightning at that moment was reflected on its blade, he 
exclaimed aloud : " Advance another step, and by all that is 
sacred in heaven, I will instantly plunge my dagger in your 
breast!" Agos had the advantage of position; for he stood 
rather raised above hia opponent (who was ascending the 
acclivity), and in the very centre of the path. The ruffian 
paused, and drew hia own dagger. " Woman ! " exclaimed 
Agos, "come down, come down! the rock is giving way! 
I will keep the pass, and defend you with my lite. Descend 
instantly, or you are lost ! ' ' 

In a few seconds the woman descended &am her lofty perch, 
bounding from one point of rock to another, with an active, 
firm, and light step. But scarcely had she reached the 
ground, and stood at the back of Agos de Guisfort, who still 
defended the pass, when the portiou of the rock on which she 
had taken her stand broke jrom its hold, and rolling forward, 

Sassed between Agos and the ruffian, and fell with a tremen- 
ous crash down the gulf. A loud scream instantly followed ; 
and the eagle, affrighted and startled in her neat amidst the 
rocks, spread abroad her wings and sprang up, flapping them 
to and fro from her sides aa she passed over their heads 
towards the summit of La Garde. 

"God be praised!" said the woman, in a low agitated voice, 
as she addressed Agos, "you have saved me!' Agos still 
kept his position; hut turning his head for a moment towards 
the woman, he perceived she was closely veiled, and wore 
besides the hood and wimple, so that her face could not be 
seen. "Go," he cried: "loae not an instant Hasten to 



yonder tower; it contum two brave men, who will protect 
you. Leaye me to deal with this rufBan." The woman 
obeyed; and bkbui bounding forward with the same active 
itep, she made for the tower. 

Scarcely was she gone, when the daring villain, conscioin 
of auperior atreiigth, attempted to rush past Agos, and as he 
did so, to strike him with his dagger. Agos threw himself 
back, and leaned firmly against the rock.; the villain passed, 
but turned again, determmed this dme to strike the brave 
Esquire; but the eve of Agos was as keen in watching his 
opportunity, as his heart was hold to seize it. This was the 
moment of victory: he resolved to stab the ruffian in the 
breast; he made a desperate thrust, bat still leaning against 
the rock for security, the dagger was not sm^ly aimed, and 
its point entered above the right breast. The man staggered, 
dropt his own dagger, hut did not Ml ; and seeming to fear 
the precipice more than Agoa de Giusfort, be made a step or 
two nearer to the rock, and fell against it, with his arm resting 
upon one of its projections, for support. Agos, who but a 
moment before would have burled hmi dovm me pass at the 
hazard of his own life, once more raised his dagger; but he 
saw the wretched outlaw faint and bleeding. Agos let fell 
his arm without striking a second blow ; he could not do it, 
for he was a brave man : the brave ore merciful. 

At this moment, Agos de Guisfort perceived the Comit de 
Mon^ender and John de Beam advancing towards him; he 
had no douht the woman had reached the tower, and given 
the alarm, and that they were come to his assistance. This 
was, in fact, the case ; she had done so. The instant John de 
Beam beheld the wounded man, who growing more and moM 
faint, was still leaning on the rock for su^iporl, he exclumed, 
" Holy St Benedict, it is Le Mengeont I his blood flows fast — 
he seems about to fall — support him, lead him gently &om 
this dangerous point; for, although I abhor the cruelties be 
has too onen committed, and think he deserves this chastise- 
ment, yet, as my fellow captain in Lourde, J must not let him 



says he has carried her from the castle of Armagnac, by the 
desire of its lord, with an intent, as she believes, to murder 
her in this pass. We may nudie use of this nckness <^ 
Le Mengeanrs, even if there be no danger, to terrify him 
into a confession of Armsgnac's _plans; for I know Le Men- 
gesnt. He is bold and daring m health; but when lying 
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under the smart of a wound, he will fear death like a priest 
who ii imahriTen. This Le Mengeant may give nicceM to all 
OUT plans, if we but manage bun wUely. Forward to the 
tower with him I" 

By the asaiBtance of Ago* and De Beam, Le Mengeant waa 
careMly removed; hut from the quantity of blood he had 
lost, be fainted soon after reaching uie tower. John de Beam 
immediately hutened to procure uiistaiice &am the castle, 
whither the wounded robber-captain waa speedjjy conveyed, 
and received every necessary attention. De Beam caused 
him to be carried to his own chamber, and declared he would 
himself watch the pn^ress of bis uckness, whilst De Mont- 
pender and Agos, who doubted not but that the ruffian's 
inteUigeiice might prove of the utmost service to their plant, 
could they alarm bun by the fears of death into a confession, 
felt most anxious to preserve bis life. Agos assisted in remov- 
ing bis apparel, dunng which service he did not scruple to 
possess himself of whatever papers and other things Le Men- 

S>ant had about him; these he committed Co the hands of 
e Beam, who declared be would examine tbem at his first 
leisure. All things needful having been done for the robber, 
whilst be appeared almost in an insensible state, he was at 
length placed upon a couch, and left to his repose, under the 
care of a faithful adherent of De Beam. 

" And now," said De Montpensier, " let us visit the afflicted 
lady, whose life Providence has thus miraculously preserved 
through the means of Agos de Ouiafort: where is she?" 

" I have placed her," replied De Beam, "for there was no 
time for ceremony, in a private chamber of my own, where we 
will visit her; and having beard whatever slie may desire to 
relate of this extraordinary aftair, I will see that every respect 
and attention ii paid to her whilst she remains within these 

When the party entered the chamber, the afflicted lady, who 
was still veUed, arose and bowed to her preserver, hut she did 
not speak. John de Beam advanced, and, after offering her 
every assurance of protection, be begged to be informed whom 
he had the honour of addressing, and if she would draw aside 
her veil in the presence of her friends. The lady immediately 
complied with the last request; and no sooner had she removed 
this shroud, that concealed ber fhce, than Agos de Gnisfort 
exclaimed aloud — " By all the saints in heaven, it is Will of 
the West! and our afflicted lady is changed into no less a 
person than a sniggering young page, tMt hung about the 
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tkirta of Jene of Boulogne, at the court of De Foil. I thought 

the lady a rare skipper amongst the rocks; but your pages ai ~ 

too weU Hccuslomed to tricks of t' * ' "^ 

such light frisking an 

Page, how came you in that woman's gear?" 

" Truly," said Will, with his accustomed pertnesa, "even 
as you came into your squire's habit, by its fitting your person, 
service, and occasion. The Lord of Arma^ac ordered my 
Lady Jane of Boulogne, who is his captive, to accompany a 
ruffian to the Pyrenees; she feared he intended some harm to 
her life by such a measure, and believing he would not dare 
- Venture to do her personal injury whilst surrounded by many 
brave knights in His own castle, the Lady Matilda petsuadea 
her to let me accompany that Le Mengeant, in her stead, 
dressed in woman's attire, and closely veiled. Jane of Boulogne 
objected, lest I should suffer, but we soon convinced her, that 
I was not likely to be an object of their ill designs, and' that 
I also could better escape m>m their clutches; so the ladies 
dressed me up amongst them, and 1 kept an obstinate silence 
during the journey; you know the rest; but I verily believe 
I might not have escaped quite so easily as I thought to do, 
had )t not been for the help of that worthy appendage of a 
knight. Master Agos de Guisfort." 

De Montpensier expressed his grief and surprise to hear 
that Jane of Boulogne was a prisoner in the castle of the Lord 
of Armagnac, and he was so impatient to fly Co her relief that 
he conjured John de Beam to think upon some immediate 
plan for marching forward his people and at once attacking 
the castle, especially as the young Count expected a large 
body of men-at-arms to join him speedily at Tarbes. 

De Beam promised that he would lose no time, as the 
danger of Jane of Boulogne must be great, should Armagnac 
discover she was still within his power before they could com- 
mence the assault upon the castle. Agos urged the necessity 
of examining the papers of Le Mengeant, and of inducing 
him by the terrors of supposed danger from his wound, to 
make a confession. "Then," said Agos, " whatever you do, 
let it be speedy; but first consult me upon the plan of its exe- 
cution. And now let us hear whatever intelligence this page 
may be able to communicate, for it is necessary we shoidd 
know what friends we have within the castle to be saved, as 
well as enemies to be destroyed." 

Will of the West, who had much of the self-importance 
which usually belongs to young nanators, gladly complied 
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with this request, and told the whole stoty, from the time of 
hie committal to the monastery down to the present hour. 
He enlarged upon his own akill in carrying off tram St. Mary's 
the ladies Jane and Isabel. He related their capture in the 
forest, with that of the gallant Eustace, who, he said, hod 
been thrown into the dungeon of the eastern tower of Armag- 
nac's castle but a few hours before he himself had quitted it 
with Le Mengeant. In short, the Page related every thing 
that had happened within his knowledge, save one small cir- 
eumstance, viz. that he, Master William, had been in the fitat 
instance consigned to the monastery to receive a whipping by 
order of the Prior. Now, whether he thought this an unne- 
cessary repetition, or that it was somewhat derogatory to his 
own dignity, or injurious to the reputation of the honourable 
order of pages, we cannot say; hut certain it is, be either 
softened or exchanged the word whipping into that of medi- 
tation, by saying he had been committed to St. Mary's in order 
that he should there have an opportunity of meditating for the 
benefit of his soul's health. 

All the parties present listened with deep attention to this 
narrative; and the countenance of John de Beam expressed 
an evident emotion of grief and anxiety when he heard that 
Eustace was confined by the Lord of Armagnac within the 
dungeon of the eastern tower of the castle. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



I unnotnuul: ihls 1»li I lear ii mine ; 
My mine ii Cooatance ; I «u OeoBiej't 1 
Young Arthur ia my son, ind he Is Ion ; 

Far then, 'tii Uke I ihould forget niTself : 
Oh, il I ooiUd, Hlikt grief sboiUd 1 roiKt. 



Within the eastern tower of the ca«tleof the Lord of Arma^ 
nac there viom a dungeon, built partlj underground, the iralls 
of which, thick Bnd maasive, helped to form the fouodationB 
of the tower. This gloomy habitation for the helpleM or the 
guilty, received its light fiom a email and itrongly-barred 
aperture (next the ceiling, and just above the surface of the 
earth without), which, from its «ze and irregular form, could 
scarcely be called a window. The walla were of atone, and 
reeking from the damps of the place, which, even in the 
warmest day of summer, threw a chiU upon every creature 
who might enter within its precincts. The floor was formed 
of large square stones, in some parts loose and broken, and in 
the centre of two or three of them appeared au iron ring, fixed 
there for the purpose of chaining any unfortunate prisoner to 
tiie ground. An oaken table and a long bench, covered with 
straw, now formed the Auniture of this apartment. 

Before the table, wrapped in a ctoak, with his head rectining 
upon his arm, was seated Eustace, the captive and inhabitant 
of ^lis dungeon. He was musing. After a while be arose, 
walked two or three turns around the apartment, and then 
advanced towards the aperture that admitted light He looked 
upwards, clasped his hands together, and falling upon bis 
knees, poured forth his aoul in fervent prayer. Whilst he wa« 
thus engaged, footsteps were heard from without, and tbe 
harsh gratmg of the key, with the falling of bar and bolt, 
proclaimed that some one was about to enter. The door at 
length opened, and admitted a man whose countenance, though 
rough, looked at once serious and anxious. This man paused 
a moment, as if uncertiuii in what manner he should addrera 
the prisoner; it was that pause which expressed hentatioo and 
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reluotonoe; it bespoke a communicatiDii rather of neceuity 
than fiea will. "1 em here again," he (uiid at last, addresiing 
Eustace; " you know the purpose for vhich I come; I am 
compelled to it by the dutr to which 1 am Bwom." 

"I know it," answered Euataee; " I blame not you ; but my 
resolution ia already taken." 

" Am I Btill then," inquired the man, " to return the same 
answer to the Lord of Annagnac, tiiat you will neither com- 
municate anything you know respecting the plana of De Foiz, 
nor your knowledge of the castle of Orthes; you will not 
describe its weakest points?" 

" I will do neither," replied Eiutaee; "tell Armagnac I am 
content to die: that he may consign my body to the grave, 
but that he cannot turn my mind to infamy. Why do you 
not hasten to him?" 

" Because 1 hope your mind may change," said the man; 
"you are young-, and I pity you." 

"Pity me!" exclaimed Eustace; "aUsI that is a word that 
sounds strangely from the mouth of one who is a creature 
of my Lord of Armagnac : he should employ another in this 
office, or you should bear a stubborn nature, and not the 
tendemeu jf pity." 

"I did so once," answered the warder, or keeper of the 
tower; "but I am in affliction now, and the unhappy are more 
apt to feel for others than the prosperous; my only child is 
lying on its death-bed, within the ward of this tower." 

"Unhappy man!" said Eustace, "I can pity you; you 
sorrow for your child ; but my griels will end with my life. 
I would then, as you feel for me, ask but this favour of yon, 
that I might have a priest to shrive me before death." 

" Alas ! replied the keeper, " the Lord of Armagnac would 
not allow one to enter within these walls; the chapel of the 
casde is used for a storehouse for arms ; mass has never been 
■aid since he became lord of it." 

"And why do you then," inquired Eustace, "serve a lord 
who is thus sbandoned to wickedness and cruelty?" 

"Custom and necessity make us do many things," answered 
the man. "I have lived with my lord for many years; and I 
was starving when I came to bis service : for a small offence 
against the church I was outlawed and excommunicated ; so 
no other lord would employ me : I came hither rather than 
j<nu Le Mengeaut, who would have had me at Lourde. Is 
there aught else I can do for you? it will be impossible to 
bring heK a priest." 
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"Yea," Baid Eustace; "the Lady Matilda de Beam attended 
me whilst I suffered iTom my wound; the, too, endeavoured 
to induce roe to betray the Count de Foix ; aud as she did ao, 
Armagnac has allowed her to visit me within this dungeon: I 
could wish to Bpeak with her before 1 die." 

"I will tell her bo," answered the keeper; "she has en- 
deavoured to save the life of my child, but it will not do ; all 
medicine is useless; the poor boy muat die. I will send the 
Lady Matilda to you; but be brief; you have but a few hours 

"I am prepared," said EuBlace; "and heaven, whoforhida 
me the consolation of its minister in my last hours, will, I 
trust, accept my imperfect efforts of repentance Good fellow, 
hasten to do my bidding." The keeper quitted the dungeon, 
and in a short space returned, conducting the Lady Matilda. 
The door was again unbarred, and she entered alone: bei 
countenance was deadly pale; her eye looked less brilliant, 
and her limbs seemed weak and tottering. Eustace regarded 
her with pity and with gratitude, he assisted her to the bench; 
and notwithstanding his own situation, he endeavoured to 
compose her spirits before he entered upon the subject that 
was nearest to his heart. Lady Matilda wept; even her stem 
and self-commandihg nature gave way before the feelings 
excited by viewing so much firmnesB and composure in one 
about to die. "Oh, unhappy youth!" she exclaimed, "and 
must it — must it be thus? can nothing prevail with you 7" 

"Nothing to betray my benefactor, ' answered Eustace; 
"the Count de Foix, although lately displeased with me, from 
the active malice of others, brought me up from a child as his 
own Bon: speak no more, therefore, upon that subject; but 
hear a dying man's last request." 

"I will," replied Matilda, "IwiUbefirm; and that request, 
if 1 have the power to fulfil it, shall be accomplished." 

"You have the power," answered Eustace. "The Lady 
Jane of Boulogne and Isabel de Greilly are both prisoners in 
this castle, although not confined, as 1 am, within the walls <^ 
a dungeon. You have free access to tbem both." 

"Yes," said Matilda; "but the Lord of Armasnac thinks 
Jane of Boulogne is not here, as I before have told you ; for 
her security, therefore, I have placed her within asm^ cham- 
ber near my own: and Armagnac has been made to believe 
the young Page lies in that chamber eick, trom the conse- 
quences of the late encounter in the forest, and the alarm of 
MS imprisonment." 
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"I recollect it' well," replied Eustace: "to the Lady Jane I 
would send my last farewell, and ray prayers that heaven may 
still preserve her, which I doubt not; for De Foix, I trust, 
will soon give freedom both to her and Isabel de Greilly. It 
ia of Isabd I would speak," 

Eustace pronounced iiie name of Isabel in a faltering voice. 
Hepaused, and seemed to make an effort to acquire firmness 
sufficient to declare his purpose. "Lady Matilda," he con- 
tinued, "you, perhaps, have known in early youth the power 
of a long and ardent attachment; but let me not distress you, 
it is of myself I should speak. You will not then, like many 
who have lived to a mature age, or as the cold-hearted do, 
scoff at a feeling that too often destroys the happiness of 
youth. It has deatroyed mine. I loved Isabel, and she but 
ill requited my sincere affection; but it ia past. I love her 
still, and I would quit this life in charity will all the world. 
Will you, therefore, tell her, when I shall be no more, that 
the brother of her infant years, the lover of her riper age, died 
forgiving and blessing her, still true in affection, and sent to 
Ler this ring as a last and dying token ?" 

The eyes of Eustace were sujfiised with tears as he spoke; 
and the Lady Matilda seemed overpowered with emotions of 
tenderness and pity by this address. "1 will," she said, "I 
will give it to her. Isabel shall have the token," Eustace 
then drew from his finger that very ring of his knighthood to 
which so many extraordinary circumstances seemed to be 
attached. Lady Matilda turned aside her head to conceal the 
tears that flowed involuntarily down her cheeks, as Eustace 



lips, he sidd, "May heaven reward you for this act of kindness 
to a wretched man! You have done much for me. In my 
sickness you watched by me ; in my prison you comforted me. 
Bless me, oh, then blesi me in my dying hour ! My thoughts 
are now no longer of the earth." 

Lady Matilda, deeply affected by thesf words, turned 
towards Eustace as he dropped upon his knees to receive her 
bles^ng. She raised her clasped hands to bestow it upon him; 
and as she did so, her eye glanced at the ring he had placed 
on her finger. She started wildly at (he sight! her coun- 
tenance, ^eady pale, became of an ashy whiteness, as she 
beheld It. Every Umb trembled ; and, with almost breathless 
impatience, she exclaimed, "Oh, heaven I who ait thou? 
Speak! who art thouf The ring — the ring?" Eustace 
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started from the ground, and csueht her, as she eeemed about 
to &11, in his armB. Terror and gurpriae for a moment kept 
hhn silent. Lady Matilda opened her eyea, paused as if to 
breathe, and agiun looking upon the ring, and then at Eustace, 
she esdaimed, "Whoartthou? Tellme, how came ^u hy 
that ring? Your name, your name — is it Amaut! — is it?" 

"The ring," replied Eustace, "was given with me by the 
Countess de Foix, when she committed me aa an orphan child 
e of her lord. She called me Eustace, and the ring 



arms around the neck of Eustace, and hyBterically burst into 
a flood of tears, "You are— you are my soul" 

"My mother!" exclaimed Eustace, "are you my mother? 
And is it thus we meet? and is it here," he continued, as his 
eye glanced round the dungeon, "is it here that I must beg a 
hlesaing ere I die? Is it here a son must comfort the wounded 
and broken heart of a widowed mother?" 

"No," said Matilda, as she wildly started fiom his embrace, 
"not here. You shall comfort her with abetter hope else- 
where. You shall avenge your murdered father." 

Eustace shuddered, and again attempted to clasp his mother 
to his hoBom. She fixed her eyes filled with tears upon him, 
and bursting into a lo.ud exclamation, that seemed like the 
shrill cry of madness, she said, "But no, no, no! you must 
die — you must die!" She paused, and again starting, laughed 
doud, and yet more wildly exclaimed, "Yet, yet you may 
live! Yes, yuu may hvel All shall he well. lou shall live 
to avenge your father! Come, come," she continued, "to 
Armagnac; we will seek Armagnac. You shall tell him all 
he would know ; you shall heb-ay the Count, as he betrayed 
your father!" 

"Oh! whither go you, my poor wandering mother?" said 
Eustace; "the door is barred upon us. Had I but libert}^ I 
would avenge my father; I would avenge him as a son. lliB 
Count de Foix should answer for his death at the sword's 

Kint, man to man; hut, oh! do not, do not tempt me to 
tray him like a traitor, to murder him as an asaaseinl" 
"He did to by your father," replied Matilda, more colleo- 
tedly. "Armanwc will be here: he comes for the last time 
to try if you wul speak. Your life — my life is in your own 
power. Betray the Count, and we are saved; be silent, and 
vou die. But no, you will not kill me ! Rob me not of hus- 
band and son both !^ Both dead! Oh, for my sake havepi^ 
on yourself! The Count betrayed your father." 
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"Ww guilt could never aanction mine," replied Eustace. 

"If Annsgnac will Bpnre my life, I viill challenge De Fail to 
mortal combat in the open field; we will not part till death 
shall end the one of us: but oh I do not, m; mother, I conjure 
you, do not, in these dreadful mOhients, tempt me to llie ruin 
of tnv Boid and body both. I con niffer, but let me not think 
I kill my mother ! liye I hve still, to Tevenge my fiither ; 
and if I must die, and De Foix escape my hand, may heaven 
vint him mth deep remorse, and bo forgive him !" 

"Folate him! exclaimed Matilda, "may heaven's cwse 
fidl heavy on the murderer's head ! He stabbed thy father to 
the heart; my husband's blood lies yet fresh upon his dagger, 
De Foix kept posseaaion too of a caatle that was De Beern's, 
where I and thy infant self, Eustace, BometimeB lived, for the 
wars kept us away from Lourde, till they should be ended. 
We were at that castle at the time this horrid act was done. 
The CauntesB de Foix, my early Mend, feared that her trea- 
cherous husband would seek to have thee conveyed away, lest 
thou shouldst live to revenge thy father's death, and to claim 
his rights. To save thee, she took thee ftom thy wretched 
mother, who was then raving, and confined as a miserable 
maniac. What she did with thee we never Icnew, for the 
Countess soon after left Orthes for Spain. I was at length 
restored to reason; but the constant wars with Spain pre- 
vented our seeking the Countess, to know where she had 
S laced my child. Peace came at lest, and thy uncle John 
e Beam sought her but lately at Navarre. The Countess 
de Foix told hun all the truth; but this he did not fully com- 
municate to me. From him J learnt thou wast Uving, and 
that he would endeavour to bring thee to Lourde; but John 
de Beam never told me my son was in the court of De Foix ; 
he feared to do it, for he too well knew I would have sought 
thee there, with my dagger in my hand. Yet he left me, in 
the habit of a Franciscan, his common disguise, to shtjter 
him amidst foes. He went to seek thee, and 1 sent, with my 
blessing, this command, that he should alone make known to 
you the secret of your birth, on condition that you would first 
swear to avenge, as he should direct, your father's murder. 
I have not since seen John de Beam; he had not returned 
to Lourde when Armagnac induced me to leave it for this 

"I saw him at Orthes," s^d Eustace, "as a Franciscan, 
and I refused to take the oatli, as he required it of me. Yet 
I obeyed his injunctions, for I was on my way to Lourde 
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when I became a prisonei' to Annagnac. Here is the croM 
Buapended round my Deck that the Franciican, as I thought 
him to be, gave me as a token, that would admit me within 
the walU of Loiirfe." 

"It was thy father's tobfo," said Matilda: "the ring too 
was thy father's. The Countess carried it away with thy 
innocent self, when I acarcely knew what she did. That ring 
too has its feDow. John de Beam and my unhappy husband 
were twin brothers, and their ringa of knighthood were alike." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Eustace; "Then — But hark! who 
comes hither? fie calm, my mother, let us meet this hour as 
becomes us." 

Eustace supported the unhappy Lady Matilda in his arms, 
whilst the door of the dungeon opened, and the Lord of Ar- 
magnac, followed by the keeper of the tower, entered. The 
latter bore in his hand an axe; and the countenance of Ar- 
magnac, Hushed with anger, seemed to evince the highest 
degree of wrath, a nature so wantonly cruel could outwardly 
express, " Tear them asunder I " he exclaimed; "away with 
him! His head shall fall from off the block within the hour. 
Since he will brave us, he shall suffer for it. Take the tigress 
from her whelp, and if her delight be in blood and vengeance, 
the first effects of them she beholds shall be in the couft-yard 
yonder, by the death of her own son. John de Beam shall 
pay dearly foe his breach of Mth — his treachery. Part them 

"Never!" exclaimed Matilda; "never whilst I have life 
shall the wretch breathe who dares to part usl" As the un- 
happy Matilda uttered these words, she threw herself before 
Eustace, [md firmly grasped his ami. The weakness that had 
before seemed to opptess her was gone, and a m(»« than 
natural ener^ arose in her sou), animated every look, and 
flushed her hitherto pallid cheek. "Keep off! keep off!" she 
-cried, as the gaoler advanced to take Eustace from her: 
" Keep off, or &ad a mother's curse. Oh, heaven wfll hear 
it; it will avenge me; its fire shall fall to crush you!" 

Armagnac now stepped forward, as if to Interfere. Matilda 
let go her sun, and suddenly rushing towards him, she threw 
herself at the feet of Armagnac, and so finolv grasped his 
hands, that he could not shake her off. "Yet hear me," she 
said, "yet hear me. Oh! if you have ever known one touch 
of human feeling; if you have evet loved one thing on earth, 
it but a dog, or a poor caged bird, yet pity me. Think 
lose the only, only creature 



what it is to love; to lose the only, only creature your heart 
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!r turned to. Tbink that y< 

leath your foot, and then Ui , _, 
my miaety — a mother'a sorrow — to lose her only child; 
widowed mother tool one who, as »he had nursed that vut; 
child, when a babe, at her bosom, and saw it lie smiUng on 
the breast it milked, who even then remembered her iiuant 
could only smile so, look so, because it was too young to know 
itaelf fatherless, its mother widowed; else had every kindly 
drop that moistened its innocent lips, as showers feed the 
blossom, been turned to gall, to bitterness, to misery!" 

"Unhand me, frantic woman!" exclaimed Armagnac, 
"unhand me!" 

"IknowiC," said Matilda, " I know that I am mad, and I 
am reckless ; but oh, there is a deep, deep misery in madness I 
it wanders, but in wretchedness, and changes reason but for 
agony. I will not leave you, I will walch round about jou, 
bang upon yoiu* cloak thus till I die; and then m; spirit shall 
visit you, to beg you to spare my child. He is a man now, 
but a mother atiL loves, and thinks of her child, as if he yet 
hung helpless at her bosom." 

"Oh, my poor mother!" a^d Eustace; "forbear: plead not 
forme, let me die!" 

"Who spoke?" exclaimed Matilda, wildly: "alive stilW 
Then there is hope, yes, yes, there is hope; look upon him. 
Could you crush bimi I would not hurt the poor earth-worm 
that crawled in my path ; and can you murder the orphan, the 
widow's last and only hope? But no, you cannot, you dare 
not do the deed. Men, though they have a bad spirit, are not 
fiends whilst yet they walk the earth. Spare him, then, spare 
him! I will kneel to you, I will call on heaven day and night 
to bless you, so you but spare my child." 

"Once more," said Armagnac, "leave me, or force shall 
tear you from me ; it is in vam to plead!" 

"To you it is in vain to plead," replied Matilda, "for you 
have never known what it is to call a living creature child. 
Wolves, lions, the fiercest uid most savage of the brutal herd, 
have yet some feeling for their kind, but you have none. You 
took hke marble, that nothing can change from its cold aspect 
Then hear me; 1 will kneel and curse you. Nay, mock me 
not; a mother's curse is terrible; it is a fearfid thing. It 
shall apeak to your heart by day; it shall haunt you in the 
night, and the bad spirit of a mind disturbed shall howl it to 
you in your dying hour. Look on him, heaven ! make this 
wretched man to linger through a life of agony, and die in 
misery; let his days — " 
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"I willhearnomore,"said AnnBgnac: "hark thee, v&rder; 
when the bell of the eaBtem turret Btrikes the hour to set the 
watch, then lead that youth to death 1 Brisg me Ub head, ex 
your own ehall answer for it. See it be done ; till theu I lesTe 

Aimagnac quitted the dungeon, whiUt the wretched and 
frantic Matilda yet invoked cureeB upon him, till nearly faint- 
ing, and exhausted &om the Bupernatural energy of her own 
feeUngB, she burat into a flood of tears, ai uie lay on the 
ground, with her head reclining in the arniB of her ton. The 
keeper of the priBon was for some time BpeechlesB. At length 
he advanced to Eustace, and throwing himself on his knees 
before him, he begged hia forgiveness for what his duty must 
oblige him to perform. Eustace not only granted the pardon 
the man desired, but thanked him for the feelings of humanity 
he had shewn for his distreaa. 

The keeper then ventured to tay, "that Eustace bad better 
summon resoludon to quit the dungeon immediately, before 
his mother recovered strength sufficient to make her capable 
of such another expression of passionate sorrow as that tbey 
had just witnessed. Matilda, although nearly exhausted, was 
"" '"" "0 the least sound that passed their lips; and o — 



■he said; "are not you the keeper of this dungeon!" 

"Yes, lady," remied the man, "itismylot, but not my 

will, to hold the office." 

"Ay," swd Matilda, "t remember; you have a child, a 
mck child; I left it but now. Oh, it is very nek I How the 
poor thing looked in my face as 1 knelt by it, as if to ask me 
to give it ease, but I could not Its eyes were glassy, and its 
head hung over its pretty shoulder, like a flower broken on its 
stem. Its little hands were cold too, all cold and clammy ; 
but yet there was a pulse, yes, a pulse still. Would you save 
that child?" 

"Would I save my child?" said the man, who wiped with 
his rough hand the tears that wetted a father's cheek: "Oh! 
1 would save him, lady, if 1 could!" 

"Why, then, save mine, " exclaimed Madlda, "and heaven 
will shew you mercy 1 I know it will ; your child shall live 
to bless you. 1 will watch il, nurse it: the poor thing has no 
mother. Save but my Eustace, and heaven will spare the 
little sufferer!" 

" If my life could save your son, lady," said the keeper. 
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"Ivould risk it; but beyond this tower 1 have not one key 
of the cagtle. Y«ut son would leave the dungeon only, per- 
haps, to meet a swifW death in the court^yard; for m; lord 
' le about him who would not Bcniple— — They laugh at 
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do, th^ do I "replied MatildB mournfully, "all hop 



1 >ee IB vain. Leave us then, gaoler, thou man of harder 
name than heart; but lead him not to — I cannot eay the 
word — take him not from me till the lait lingering moment of 



hia fate. We wiU try to pray together; fori am very faint, 
and I would fain employ this bour ae I ought." 

a promiaed to fulfil this request, and retired. When 



he was gone, Eustace looked upon the countenance of his 
mother with Alial piety : he was shocked to ohaerve ita altered 
expression. All her energy had passed away. The livid 
wfaiteneiB had settled again upon her cheek and lip. Her eye 
was humid, and a slight convulsive throb eyery now and then 
moved in her tlu^iat. She sank upon the straw, unable longer 
to support herself. 

" My mother!" said Eustace, "you are faint and ill; let me 
call die keeper back, he ma^ give you aid." Eustace flew to 
the door; it was barred without; he knocked violently, he 
called aloud, but no one heard his calL " O heaven !" cried 
Eustace, " she will perish for want of help ! Here, drink this 
water, it is all 1 have within the dungeon ; all that a wretched 
son can oflbr to his mother!" 

"No:" s^d Matilda,"! shall be well, very well, presently; 
but — but I am iaint and chilled now: it is cold, very cold. 
Where are you?" 

"OraciouB heaven!" exclaimed Eustace, "I am here at your 

"Then I will kDeel," said Matilda, "and you shall forgive 
and bless me." 

"Forgive!" cried Eustace, " I have nothing to forgive you. 
But oh I kneel not to me, do not mock me, my dear mother ; 
you must not kneel to me. No! here let me humbly beg 
your blesslDg at your feet. We shall meet again, with mj 
dear father, m a better world !" 

"You have my blessing," answered HatOda; "but shall 
we meet again ? I hope so ; but I have thought more of ven- 
geance th&n of heaven. See how I am punished! My ven- 
geance has turned upon myself. It has brought you to this 
dungeon and to deatn." 

" No, my mother," said Eustace, " it has not. Think not 
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thus : heaven will have pity on your aotrowa, and forgive youi 
errora. But w^, why do you speak thus f 

" I am eick, Euatace, very aick," answered Matilda, " and 
this dark hour has been too much for my weak brain. The 
bell will strike soon: it wiU be my knell as well as yours. 
Eustace, I am dyin^," 

"Dying!" exclaimed Eustace, who seemed to forget hia 
own situation in the apprehension for Ms mother ; " Say not 
so, my mother : live for my sake. Oh, let us not part thus!" 

" It may not he," replied Matilda fiuntly. " Where are you? 
mysight IS dizzy. Give me yomr hand: towcolditis; Iwill 
warm it in my heart. Kiss me, Eustace ; again — anodier. I 
have often kissed those lips when they slumbered on my 
bosom. Now place toy head upon your breast, there I wiU 
breathe my last. Pray for me — my thoughts are wild and 
wandering; I can but say, God bless you ! 

Eustace, in an angony of grief, held his mother in his anus, 
threw his mantle around her, chafed her hands, and tried to 
keep up vital warmth by pressing her close (o bis bosom ; but 
it was all in vain. The sudden shock upon discovering her 
son whilst thus under sentence of death ; the violent enei^ 
she had exerted during the scene with Armagnac, and her 
despair of saving Eustace, had altogether been too much for 
the weak frame and agitated mind of poor Lady Matilda. 
Since the murder of her husband she had been frequently 
visited with attacks of frenzy, and they were generally fi^owed 
by a crisis of danger to her health. This last access wa* 
fatal 

Eustace felt convinced his mother was dying : no human aid 
was nigh ; he committed her to the protection of heaven, and 
endeavouring to compose her last moments, prayed as fer- 
vently and as connectedly as his feelings would let him in such 
an hour of suffering. His prayer was ended, the Lady Matild* 
stJU ley in his arms, gasping for breath ; her eyes ft3«d and 
watery, almost unconscious of any object of vision; her hands 
cold, yet still pressed within one of her son's. She raised her 
head, and blessed him once more. She started again, convulsive 
movements stirred her hands and feet, and vim her fingers ahe 

Elayed with the mantle of Eustace, and again they were molioD- 
>B8. " Where are you t" she faintly exclaimed. " Cover me, I 
am cold ; yet closer, closer — so now, all is over — they have taken 
him away from me ; but I come, De Beam, I come — n^ hus~ 
band, my son — save him ! save him ! — Not dead yet? Oh, do 
not torture him I kill him, and take me too I Oh, Eustace ! 
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bleu — bleu my childl" Some wandering thought had thui 
disturbed the mind of the sufferer, who, quite worn out and 
exhausted, funted in the arme of the child upon whom she 
beetowed her kat blewing; and in a few momeata eha heaved 
H geutle Bigh, and expired. 

For some time Eustace sat ag modonlesa as the image of 
death before him. He did not shed one tear. He held the 
body of his mother in his arms, and atill unwilling to believe 
her dead, he Bgaia vainly attempted to reanimate the lifelegg 
coq>9e. He breathed on her hands, and put them into his 
bosom, holding her as a mother would the infant she nursed 
in her anna. 

After a time he laid her gently down upon the straw, and 
clasping his hands together, he looked upon the corpse with 
the fixed expreudon of despair. " Life may yet linger," said 
Eustace, "I will trv if there is breath. " And taldng up apiece 
of the straw that lay on the ground, he put it upon her cold 
lips, whilst he threw himself down by the side of the body, 
and placed his hand upon the heart. The eye of Eustace was 
fixed upon the straw ; he moved not, he listened, he scarcely 
breathed ; but all was sdU. No pulsation beat against hJs 
hand; the straw stirred not upon the cold Upa. She was a 
corpse. Eustace, do longer deceived, started from the ground, 
and gave way to an almost frantic burst of sorrow. " No, 
no," he cried, " there is no life; she is dead, quite dead. My 
mother! my dear, my unhappy mother! dead, killed: De 
Foix has kiued us aU. Oh, my father ! if thy spiit can look 
down from seats of blesaednesa, now visit thy wretched son, 
calm bis mind in this last hour of life, and teach him patience 
to meet death in the hope to share etemi^ with a mother and 
with thee." 

Scarcely had Eustace pronounced these words, when he 
heard a deep and hollow sound below the Aoca of his dungeon. 
He started : a superstitiaus terror rushed through his mind and 
possessed his spirit. The sound was repeated, and, with a loud 
noise, one of the large and square stones that formed the floor- 
ing of the dungeon suddenly dropped down. Eustace turned 
his head towards the spot: he perceived the termination of a 
flight of steps, at the top of the opening which was thus ex- 
posed. But what was his amazement, when in another instant 
the august stranger, who had appeared in the lists of the 
tournament at Orthes, and at the banquet of De Foix, stood 
fiilly armed before him ! The visor was raised, and the counte- 
nance that appeared beneath it exactly resembled that which 
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EuaUce had observed in the effigy of his late fkther, on the 
aisbt of the vigil of arma. 

EuBtoce stood gazaiig upon the armed figure, with feelingo 
of awe and astonishment He essayed to speak, but the sounds 
died away upon his lips befote he could give them utterance. 
The stranger advanced a few steps, and looking upon Eustace, 
he said, " Be not alarmed; I am John de Bearn. A boy who 
lately leil this castle where Annagnac had held him as a pri- 
Boner, told me of your danger, and that you were confined 
within the dungeon of the eastern tower. The knowledge of 
this circunntance enables me to give you libsrty. 1 entered 
this vault to save you. Follow me then! lose not a moment! 
we will join our people at Lourde, and prepare to attack the 
castle. Annagnac shall fallj and then, Eustace, you shall be 
the avenger of a noble house Bgunst De Foil. You shaU 
know who was your father : a mother's anna shall still press 
you to her bosom." 

"No," aud Eustace, "that can never be. Look down, look 
upon this ught; it will break your heart with sorrow. She is 
dead, quite dead, cold and lifeless." 

An exclamation of grief and surprise burst from the lips of 
John de Beam as he looked down, and for the first time beheld 
the lifeless form of the unfortunate Madlda extended upon the 
straw, and every limb and feature settled into the stiffiieas of 
death. "What is this!" he hastily exclaimed, "how came 

she hither? has Armagnac dared to but we will avenge 

herl Oh, my poor sisterl but no, I will not shed a tear tufl 
have avenged thee on thy murderers; and then we will sorrov 
for thee dll memory shall be no more; for thou wast so good, 
so gracious in thy nature, — thou hadst in thy mind all that is 
sweet in woman, with whatever is noble in man. Farewell, 
my sister! " (continued De Beam, as he bentdown and kissed 
the pale cheek of the corpse) "brewell; I go to save thy son. 
Eustace, follow me, we tmut pass this subtOTraneom passage i 
haste and be gone." 

" Come then," ssid Eustace, as he stooped down and lifted 
the body of his mother in his arms: "now I follow you." 

" Put down the corpse," said John de Beam. Eustace 
iriiuddered at the word ; he murmured, as he kissed his mother's 
cold cheek, " Ay, corpse indeed ! My lips have kissed thee, 
and the flesh is dented in; it springs not up Bgaiu irom the 
touch. Oh, death is a very fearful ^hg to look upon I" 

"Nay, put her down," said John de Beam, "or we may 
both be lost; she is beyond the reach of human succour. 
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This is but her claj, her house; the ipirit that vaa its tenant 
ia fled for ever. Haite, then, leave this place, and avenge 
jouj mother in death if she was dear to you in life." 

" Whatl" replied Euitace, " and leave her honoured clay to 
be tbe Bcoff of hard-hearted wretches, that never knew one 
feelii^ worthy of a creature of God's care? No, I cannot 

"Nay but you must," taid John de B«arn: "place her 
gently down, cast your mantle upon tbe body. We go to 
avenge her; we will succeed, or perish ; ere to-morraw at this 
hour the castle shall be ours. Then we will give her an 
hoDoursble sepulture. You cannot make speed through the 
subterraneous passage (o escape to the wood, where it ter- 
minates, sbuuld you attempt to remove my poor sister's body. 
Leave it for a tmie, and let us hasten to the work of ven- 

" Well, then," replied Eustace, " neeeadty, and not my 
heart, consents to leave her. I will but lay her cross upon her 
bosom, it has fallen to the ground. One kiss more, my mother. 
Tbe mantle upon ber face, so now farewell; farewell my 
dearest, my unhappy mother ! A son eoes to avenge your 
wrongs ; he will return either to lay you in en honoured grave, 
or to Tall near you." 

John de Beam hastened Eustace from a, scene so dreadftlL 
They descended the winding steps, closed the falling door 
(whose spring was understood by John de Beam) after them, 
and taking up the torch which he bad left burning in the vault 
beneath, with some difficulty tbey made their way through the 
subterraneous passage, which was about half a league in extent. 
At length tbey gained egress by what bad the appearance of 
a natural fissure m a rock that opened upon a wood ; and there 
tbey found waiting for them two faithful adherents, whom John 
de Beam bad lirought with bim, and stationed to guard the 
entrance, in order to secure their retreat. 

The means by which John de Beam thus preserved his 
nephew maybe briefly expluncd. Many of the feudal castles 
of this period had constructed within them some secret vaul^ 
connected with a aubterreneoua passage that led a considerable 
distance from the fortress. The entrance to these v" '"" 



passages, was generally constructed by a flat stone, formed to 
look hke a portion of the flooring, and to fall like a trap-door. 
This entrance was often placed in the flooring of one of the 
dungeons of the castle, the better to conceal it from either 
suspicion or detection. Such a passage existed in the castle 
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now inhalnted b; Armagnae; ita entrance was within the 
dungeon of tlie eastern tower, and it tenDinated as before 
mentioned by a fifflure radely cut in s rock, and well concealed 
without b; brien and trees in the midst of a tliick wood, not 
far distant from the direct road to Lourd«. 

John de Beam once possessed this castle; he was ac- 
quainted with the whole mystery of the subterraneous passage ; 
but doubting the good fiuth of Armagnac, who was then his 
ally, he did not communicate to him the important secret of 
this passage, when he Bflerwards sold to him this castle; and 
he kept the knowledge of it equally secret from Le Mengeant. 

When, therefore. Will of the West stated that Eustace had 
been thrown into the dungeon of the eastern tower of Armag- 
nac's castle, and sentenced to die, De Beam resolved to lose 
not a moment in attempting his preservation. His forces 
were not then entirely collected, nor sufficiently strong, to 
attempt to surprise such a well-manned and vigilant garrison 
as that of the Lord of Armagnac; he therefore left Le Men- 
geant and his papers in the care of the Count de Montpensier, 
and set forward with only two faithful adherents, as secretly 
as possible, to endeavour to liberate his nephew. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Hug out out bannen on the outwsrd vslla.— 
me crj ia »till, thej- comE\ OurcMlle'l stiength 
Will Ituch > siege tu icorn: bere lei them lie. 
TlllhiDine, anif Ibe ague, e&t them up : 
Were thej not forced with Ihose thai ihould be oui 
We might liBie met them daierul, beud to beud, 



In consequence of the active measureB taken by the Count de 
Foix to commence the siege he had meditated npon the castle 

of the Lord of Armagnac, the day following that on wbicb 
Eustace had eicaped from the dungeon, the interior of the 
fortreis seemed unulually coniused and disturbed. 

Astonished at finding the body of Matilda dead within the 
dungeon, and Eustace gone, without the alightest Tiahle trace of 
the means by which be had escaped (for the door of bis prison 
had been found locked, barred, and bolted), Armagnac began 
to suspect he must have some traitocB within his castle; he 
therefore caused the gaoler of the tower to be closely confined 
within the dungeon of the keep, as be believed, notwithstand- 
ing the man's assertions to the contrary, that he was in some 
meaaure privy to the escape of Eustace, and resolved, so soon 
as he should find leisure, to compel the gaoler, by torture, 
to make confession. At the present moment, lost m conjec- 
ture respecting Ibis mysterious affair— surrounded by his foes 
without, and the castle filled with tumult within, Armagnac 
had neither composure nor leisure sufficient to allow him to 
enter upon investigation ; for the present therefore, he caused 
the body of Matilda t« remain where it had been found, test 
he should be suspected of her death, by some of those few 
honourable knights who happened (o he in his service, to 
whom he expressed his sorrow for her sudden and extraor- 
dinary decease, and hia deteirninalion to have the matter in- 
vestigated BB soon as his affairs would admit the opportunity, 

Isabel de Gre'illy was still a prisoner, and confined within 
the range of a few apartments, in the upper stories of the 
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eaatem tower. Jane of Boulogne waa still pent within a 
small room of these apartments, where, it had been given out 
by the Lady Matilda, the Page lay grievouely sick. Fortu- 
nately for ttiese captives, the Lord of Armagnac waa too 
much busied at the present time to thinli about them j and 
contenting himself with giving orders that the tower in which 
they were confined should be stiiccly guarded, he left Isabel 
and the supposed sick Page to the care of an ancient dani« 
who had long served in Uie castle. This woman was both 
feeble and deaf, and did little more than supply the apart- 
ments of her prisoners with food, and such thinga as were 
daily wanted. 

When the Lady Matilda no longer appeared, Isabel feared 
some foul play had been practised against her; but she en- 
deavoured to stifle these apprehensions in her anxious desire 
stitl to conceal Jane of Boulogne Irom detection. This waa 
accomplished by letting fall the hangings before the narrow 
window of her small apartmentj and as the approach of theit 
aged attendant was always announced by a slow step, and the 
drawing of bolts and bars, Jane had constantly sufficient time 
to throw herself upon a couch, where, half smothered with 
coverchiefa and linen, she passed off for the sick page, without 
exciting the auspicion of the woman. A thousand other Utde 
arts and devices were practised by these unfortunate damsels, 
in order to eecure the Lady Jane; for the fear of death is a 
great sharpener of the wit«, and there u no saying more true, 
than that necessi^ is the mother of invention. 

Whilst these devices were going forward in the eastern 
tower, Armagnac was busied in visiting eveiy part of the 
walls, towers, and ramparts of his castie, to see that all waa 
in a state of preparation to resist an attack. Here, were 
persons pressing forward to the ramparts with large stones, 
in order that they might be in readiness to be hurled down 
on whomsoever should attempt to scale the wall;. The port- 
cullis was examined, so that it might in an instsnt be let fall 
if necessary. Stones were also placed in readiness to be 
thrown down through the machicolations of the gateway, ami _ 
every thing was prepared, so that hot lime and molten lead 
might be poured upon the enemy in the same manner. A 
double guud was placed within the barbican ; each arbalister 
and archer, or cross and long bowman, was appointed to hia 
post. Some of these were to be atatioDed on the ramparts, and 
others were placed at every loophole throughout the fortress 
whence they might aim their arrows at the besiegers. The 
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bells of all the churches in the lawn vrere directed to be eet 
ringing at a particular signal, to give the gener&t alarm in 
case of an attack. Almost all the women, children, and 
aged men within the caatle were aent out, and placed in a 
neighbouring monastery for securitj. 

Armagnac hastened from one quarter to another, and as he 
vol directing Ms own banner to be unfurled, and displayed 
upon the turreta of the costle-keep, his nephew, the youiu 
Lord d'Alhreth, half breathless with speed, advanced towards 
him. " What news ?" inquired Armognac, " what news? are 
the scouts returned?" 

"They are," replied D'Albreth; " but one of Chem ventured 
too far, and is a prisoner." 

" To whom V ' inquired the uncle. 

" To De Foixl" was the answer. 

" To De Foixl" exclaimed Armagnac, with surprise, "is he 

"He is, indeed," said D'Albreth ; " be iseveu now encamped 
not more than half a league from this castle. He marched 
thither with a strong body of men-at-snos during the night ; 
but this is not the woret news." 

" Then tell the worst," answered Armagnac, " and quickly ; 
let me know it" 

" Onr scouts," said the nephew, " fell in with a man, who 
they say, they are certain was a miner, and that he wore the 
badge of De Fois; from this man they couid learn nothing, 
excepting that he had been for some weeks in the neighbour- 
hood, and presently they saw three or four more of the same 
people issue from a spot encompassed with wood, near the 
camp of De Foix; they would have examined farther, but 
they dared not; for several men, although not attired as 
soldiers, yet armed, appeared fixed, and cautiously watching 
at intervals near the spoL" 

" So then," said Aimaenac, " you would frighten me with 
the supposition that De Foix bos set his old molea to work 

Sun, and that he has been undermining oiu' caslle. Impos- 
le I Have I not kept you on the alert, scouring the country 
round ; and do you think that nottiing of this mine woidd 
have become known to us ere this? No, no; the Count is 
fox enough, but he cannot burrow so near my den without 
my knowledge. What is thy next piece of wondrous intdli- 

C:e1 but see that it smacks something more of probability; 
e me not the fool's tale of a lying scout." 
"You may hold what 1 report m contempt or not, my 
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lord, as you please," answered D'Albreth lomeir hat haughtily; 
" vet, ere lung, you may need my utmost aid, and counsel loo. 
I have other newa," 

"Well, speak it then," said Armagnac ; "lam pestered 
with many thioga, and I cannot watch my words, to catch 
those that may best please a ceremonious ear. Haste to tell 

" John, Count de Montpensier, boq of the Duke de £erry, 
is bringing up a force against you," said the nephew. 

"Against me!" exclaimed Aimagnac, "on what pretext?" 

" First," replied D'Albreth, " because, at the late tourna- 
ment of Orthee, he vowed to espouse the cause of Jane of 
Boulogne ; and secondly, by the late trea^, you have become 
liegeman to England in its right of Aquitaine, instead of 
France, where your ancient homage was paid." 

"Indeed!" cried Armagnac, "but there, D'Albreth, you 
share with me; for by that treaty you are equally a liegeman 
to Bichard of England, the son of the Black Prince." 

"I know it," said D'Albreth, "and I will stand by you; 
we will resist, or fall together. Yet remember your promise; 
my nervice loyally paid to yon, and Isabel de Greflly is to be 
given into my bands, as my affianced bride." 

" I know it was a promise," replied Armagnac, " you shall 
have her." 

"Where have you bestowed her then?" inquired the 
nephew: "is she in honourable ward, with none of your 
wantons, and yourgay young squires about her? Is she, as 
you promised, in safe and honourable keeping? I must ha 
satisned of that before I draw my sword in your service." 

" She is held in all honour," said Armagnac; "I tell you 
once more, that no one but old Catherine, who nursed yon, 
can get near her; and I keep the keys that confine her within 
the chambers of the eastern tower." 

" It is well," answered D'Albreth, " then you may depend 
on me ; I will support you to the last : but my news u not yet 
all told; John de Bearn has certainly formed a league with 
De Montpensier against you. Your foes crowd around yon 
on every side." 

"Jdm de Beam leagued vith De Montpenderl" said 
Armagnac, " he will next, I suppose, stomach his vengeance, 
and BO league with De Foix himself." 

" No," replied D'Albreth, " I do not think that to be 
probable ; they are now all combined against you, under 
various pretexts, as against the common enemy; but were 
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you once subdued, I fancy John de Beam would fall to an 
heartily as ever against De Foil ; it is but the fear of weaken- 
ing hia forcea by naving two enemies to contend with at the 
same time, which now makes him observe the truce with De 
Foil." 

" I heed him not," «aid Ajrmagtiac; " for I have bought Le 
Mengeant's ud with large sums of gold. This castle is well 
manned, well armed, and strongly defended; and would but 
Le Mengeant bring up his men to reinforce us, we might 
laugh at our foes. Why comes he not! it is extraordinary; he 

Eromised to lead his men from Carcassone, and should have 
een here ere this. Do you, D'Albreth, see that our treasure, 
with all that is most valuable in the castle, be removed to the 
keep; examine every comer of it well, and look that it be 
double guarded and armed; that is our surest hold," 

" Should not then the Lady Isabel be there removed?" 
inquired D'Albreth; " she is worth all your tresmire." 

"What!" said Armagnac, "would you, who are ao chary of 
her, expose her to the gaze of the knights md squires who 
throng the keep, and daily revel in its hall? No, if it be 
neceseaty, I wilt myself hereafter remove her thither; for the 
present let her remain where she is. Haste you to fulfil my 

D'Albreth departed; and scarcely was he gone when avarlet 
approached Armagnac, and told hun that a pilgrim worn with . 
travel was without the gates, and demanded iaslant admission 
and to speak with the lord of the castle. " A pilgrim [" said 
Armagnac, surprised ; but he added, as if recollecting himself 
"give him admission, and carry him into my own private 
chamber; but see that the wicket be only opened to let him 
pass; yet stay, have you demanded if he hiu the pass-word, 
or if he brings a token &om Le Mengeant? the warder knows 
the token of our allies. Did the pilgrim shew that?" 

"No," replied the varlet, "the pilgrim, my lord, sajd he 
would send the token but to you, and did not shew it." 

"Qo bring it hither, then," answered Armagnac, "and 
open not the wicket till this be done." The vailet obeyed, 
and soon returned with a hunting-knife in his hand, which he 
presented to Armagnac as the token the pilgrim had offered 
through the grating at the wicket, "It is right," said the 
lord; " conduct the bearer of that knife to my private 
chamber." 

The lord of the castle hastened to receive the messenger of 
Le Mengeant, anxious to learn the Site of Jane of Bouli^e, 
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about Armagnac of every person who c 
men who are incapable of acting from principle themselves 
are generally prone to he luspicious of othere ; and with all 
the incongUteucy of a mind that acts iiam the impolie of 
selfish and pasnonate feelings, the Lord of Armagnac would 
often suapect a person this hour to whose hands he would in 
the next confide the execution of the mo:it deep and dangeroua 
plan. Such was Ms inconaiatency; he therefore now stepped 
behind a canopy that stood upon the dais in the chamber, in 
order to observe the pilgrim before he advanced to speak to 

A man of the middle stature, dressed in the garb of a pil- 

r' n, entered the room ; but so far from appearing to be, aa 
bad stated, worn by travel, he walked with a free and 
firm etep, and seemed anxious to be rid of the hood that 
enveloped his bead and face ; for no sooner was the varlet 
departed the chatuber, than be threw it back, and displayed 
the hardy and sun-bumt features of a man who looked more 
like a soldier than a holy devotee, " It is right," thought 
Armagnac; "this is one of Le Mengeant's own breed — a true 
wolf, fwarranVhim." The lord of the castle (hen came forward, 
and hastily greeting the pilgrim, with as much assurance as 
ha before bad felt suspicion, tie proceeded to inquire when Le 
Mengeant would bring up bia force. "And how will you men 
of Lourde," continued he, "like fighting with each otber, if 
need must have it so ; for Ji^in de Beam is against me, whilst 
Le Menseant is for me?" 

" We have often been so situated before now," replied the 
I^lgrim ; " for John de Beam and Le Mengeant never fight in 
concert, except when it u to defend Lourde, or to harass De 
Foix; and then, though they would have cut each other's 
tliroata the dav iiefore, they inl) fight side by ride : there ia no 
brotherhood else between their people. I have, ere this, dined 
with one of De Beam's men to^y,and knocked out lus 
brains to-morrow." 

" And what," mlA Armagnac, as he returned from seeing 
that the door was close shut, "what of Jane of Bonlt^e? 
How has that affair sped ?" 

" 111 enough," answered the Klgrim; "but all maybe yet 
amended; for 1 have brought a pilgrim's gown and hood fbt 
her too f^m Lourde. She must away with me ; I am pre- 
pared to do the business for you." 
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" Away with you!" laid Armsgnac; "why she left this 
CMtle with Le Mengeant." 

"No, she did not though," replied the Pilgrim. "The Lady 
Jane feared you puipoaed to ham her, to muider her in the 
Pyretleea, 90 she dreased up her page in woman's gear; and 
Le Mengeant, though the beat hawk that ever pounced on the 
game, was deceived, and carried off a tom~tit initead of a 
heron. Jane of Boulogne is Btill within thii castle." 

"No wonder," cried Armagnac, "that the priests tell ui all 
evil began with woman! Why, they ore better than myself at 
a stratagem. So, then, the boy was let slip under &e diigujae 
of a petticoat and corercbie^ and the lady remains lying on a 
couch, shut up as the page, dangerously aick forsooth ; But 
we will cure her — we will hunt her out. What plan does Le 
We most 
wone than 

the Evil one himself in deceit, and shp us when we ttunk we 
hold them sure." 

" Le Mengeant would thus plan it," answered the Pilgrim : 
" you must allow me access to the Lady Jane, as if I were 
really what I seem to be, and I will pretend pity for her, and 
offer to get her out of this castle, in a habit like my own, by 
means of the warder, who I must declare to be an ancient 
comrade of mine. She will rejoice in the prospect of escape, 
and gladly go with me; do you give me free access to her, 
and without the castle Kates, and leave all the rest to me. Le 
Mengeant's men will tue care to dispatch her." 

It is an excellent Bbatuiem," sdd Armsgnac, "worthy of 

vention. You have but to shew Le Mengeant's 

1, and any of the warders will let you pass : it is as well 



my own invention. You have but to shew Le Mengeant' 
token, and any of the warders will let you pass : it ' 
known to them as my own. But where do you 
dispatoh hei 1" 

"That must depend on drcumstances, " replied the Pilgrim. 
" Do you. know this dagger?" 

"1 do," said Armagnac; " Igave it to Le Mengeant." 

"Then mark me," continued the Pilgrim. "Two of my 
comrades wait in the wood hard by; thither shall I conduct 
the Lady Jane; this dagger shall keep her silent, should the 
suspect my purpose. When I have joined my fellows, if we 
are undisturbed, we shall dispatch her in the wood and throw 
her body into the river ; if not, we must conduct her to the 
I^rrenees, and cast her down the precipice." 

"Better stab her in the wood, and sink her body, with some 
stonei about it, in the river," said Annagnsc " It is nearer 
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and more certain. But bftrk, who comes hither? I heard a 
tnim_peL" 

" fmutt not be aeen," said the pilfTiin, aa he drew hia 
hood close rotmd hia Itead u)d face. If I am aeen vith you, 
OUT ^n is ruined." 

"Step then behind the canopy," replied Armagnaci " yoa 
are one of m; own people. I never yet knew a creature of 
Le Mengeant that would hetray a scheme where blood was to 
be spilt. Stay thrae till I call you." 

The Lord of Armsfnac, having thus disposed of the pilgrim, 
turned Cowards the door. A squire entered the room, and 
ere he could speak, the lord exclaimed, " Whence sounded 
that trumpet?'^ 

"A herald without the walls, who bears a flag of truce, 
sounded that trumpet," replied the Esquire. 

"And from whom comes the paie-feced standard?" inquired 
Armagnac. 

" From the Count de Foiz, my lord," said the Esquire, 
" He has sent an embassy to hold parley with you." 

" If the white ens^n of his embas^ were stained with the 
blood of De Foiz," replied Armagnac, " he would be more 
welcome. What knight does the Count send as his amluA- 

" No knight, ray lord," replied the Esquire; " hut a holy 

1 piior, as 1 think, comes to parley with yon as the 

ly oFDe Foix." 

"A holy man, a prior!" said Armagnac, sneeringly. 
" What! does De Foix think to shrive me, confess me, and 
so fool me to some measure for hia own advantage ? How- 
ever, the embusy ma^ freely paas. Give him entrance, and 
marshal him hither without delay." 

The squire quitted the chamber, and soon after returned, 
oonductiug no less a person than Prior Philip, of the monastery 
of St. Mary, who came as the ambassador of De Foiz. 

" heaxe us," said Armagnac to the attendant; " we w01 
hear this reverend Prior speak the counsel of De Foix alone." 

" I come," said Philip, " from the moet noble Gaston 
PhcebuB, Count de Foix, who, wishing to spare your lives, end 
the effiision of human blood, offers to leave your persons free, 
with all that is yours, on condition that you tnmiediately 
surrender to him this castle, with certain prisoners he has 
learned you keep confined within these walls ; and that you 
also restore to the Lady Jane of Boulogne, her lands of 
CoDuningeg," 
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" N&me the prisoner! the Count would have me nirrender 
vith my caatle to him," replied Armagnac. 

"They are," said the Pnor, " the Lady Joae of Boulogne, 
Isabel de Greilly, a you^ named Eustace, and a page of the 
court of Orthee.'' 

" Then," answered Armagnac, " De Foix demands prisoners 
I do not hold within these walls : the youth named Eustace 
aod the Page ore both at liberty." 

" You must, nevertheless, surrender the damsels, with the 
castle," said Philip, " and the lands of the Lady Jane." 

" And what is to he the penalty," inquired Armagnec, 
haiuhtily, " if I ret\ue to obey these demands of the Count 
de Foix i for I something question if he can enforce them." 

" Should you refiiae," replied Philip, " the Count will 
instantly commence the siege against you; your ruin, your 
death, will be the certain consequence; .for your castle, once 
taken, he is sworn not to spare your life." 

" But my castle is strong, well defended, and is not yet 
taken," said Armagnac, "so tell De Foix; and there!" he 
added, throwing down his gauntlet, " take him that with my 
defiance, and so ends your embassy." 

The Prior, as he stooped to take up the gauntlet, cast an 
expressive glance on Armagnac. " You had better think 
again," said he. " I have been an ambassador to you before 
now, and ^ou never yet found I gave you other than wise 
counsel; give me, therefore, present credit on the voucher of 
past faith: I advise you not to hold out the castle." 

" Indeed!" said Armagnac, in a tone of voice which seemed 
to express curiosity mingled] with suspicion; " there is some- 
thing more in this : Prior, we know each other ; we have dealt 
together before now; nay, start not at the word, we have 
deidt together; and the gold of Armafnac and of De Fcnx 
have helped to line thy coat with sables, whilst thou hast 
Berved the Count, and yet been aoraelhing useftU to me. Come, 
let me buy thee now. What canst thou communicate ? — what 
intelligence? name the price." 

The Prior looked around the room cautiously, hut without 
speaking, yet in a manner as much om to say, " Are we 
done?" 

" There b nothing to fear," said Armagnac; " but come, 
shall 1 bribe you with a churchman's fee, with holy things? 
Should you hke a Cardinal's red hat. Prior 1 for there ia uka 
to be one empty soon, read^ lo drop upon thy reverend head : 
a word of mme would fix it there; for Clement of Avignon 
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and I are now ■worn Mends, -wbikt bh HidiDeH ii at bitter 
enmi^ with lay horA Ae Fimt, because of the Comit's qnairel 
with his coQnn the Bishop of Fainien. ShsU we hsTe thee 
for the new Cardinal? Come, give me this intelligence, and 
I will add to th; future hopes a thousand florins on tiie present 

The bribe was t^npting. Philip had before, whilst serving 
the Count, tampered with his enemies; giving them, for a 
large bribe, iuit information sufficient to enable them to baffle 
^e plans of De Fral, yet without wholljr belrapng die Count, 
or putting his own reverend person into dsneer. Thus did 
the cunnmg Prior, by a refined treacherous policy, act falsely 
towards his master, under the character of an ambassadcv. 
" Well then," said Philip, " I accept the tenns," (for he 
would not say I accept the bribe) ; " surrender on the instant^ 
as you are required to do, and I will use nw influeuce with 
the Count de Foix to restore to yon this castle hereafter: ymi 
will be allowed to keen your treasure that is now within It; 
unce the chief desire olDeFoixis to regain the lands of Jane 
of Boulogne and the prisoners. If you hold out, you will 
perish ere night; for the Count has long been secretly pre- 
paring for this attack: you are undermined." 

" Uodermined !" exclaimed Armagnac; "whereTwhleh 
way? it is imposuble!" 

" It is true," answered PhOip; " the Count has gained to 
his interest the abbot of a neighbouring hoiue, within whose 
garden the mine was commenced ; there have his people been 
at work; and the tower nearest to the gateway, that fmnks the 
walls of your castle on the southern side, stands at this mtonent 
but Bupported on piles of wood and oaken beams. The mine 
is filled with combustibles; the instant the train is fired that 
tower will fall in ruins to the ground ; the men-at-arms of De 
Foix are in readiness; they wUl instuitly enter by the breach 
thus formed, and put all your people to the sword; whilst you, 
in particular, they purpose to hang upon the keep of your own 

" And must I then surrender?" said Armagnac. " Is there 
no way left to save me? Prior, think again; I will double, nay 
treble, what I have promised thee in gold ; and I will weary 
Pope Clement with my entreaty that ne shall make thee m 
eudinal, ao that thou wilt but think of «ome means to save roe 
from an instant surrender." 

" Yes," said the Prior, " there might be a means; but De 
Foil must never know it was by my suggesdon ; it must be 
your own work." 
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" It Bhall, it it," eagerly answered Arm^nac: " in all our 
former dealings hare 1 ever betrayed you to mortal creature? 
Save iDe but hom a aurrender, and hod I the triple crown at 
my foot, I would raise it to adorn thy brows, moet reverend 
Phihp." 

"Ton must tlien, on the instant," said the Prior, "cause 
the Lady Jane to be placed within that tower which ii under- 
mined; then Bend me to her, and I will ao state to her the 
extremity of the danger in which she aiands, that she ahall 
aolicit me to return to the Count de Foix, and entreat him 
from herself not to destroy the tower under whose ruini she 
must perish. I am here as the Count's ambassador, and as 
such 1 may without suspicion demand this interview with your 
prisoner. 

"Youmayl you may! " cried Armagnac, impatiently; "it 
shall be instantly done: if we can but delay the surrender, ali 
is well, for Le Mengeant'a people trill speedily join us; they 
may destroy the mine. You have saved me from this surrender- 
Cardinal ! did I say ! Why, thy stratagem is worthy the Pope 
himself; he could not have devised a better. Here, reverend 
Prior, pass into this chamber: 1 will see to the instant removal 
of Jane of Boulogne to that t«wer; she shall be sent thither, 
whilst I bring thee the gold : you will speedily hold a confer* 
ence with her, and so return to the Count. You have saved 
this castle." 

The Lord ot Armaffnac hurried Philip into another chamber, 
promising to bring the gold; he then closed the door, and 
gently letting fall a bolt, secured the Prior. Armagnac 
returned towards the canopy, and said in a low but quick 
voice, " Come forth, pilgrim ! come forth, thou sunt of Lourdet" 
The pilgrim was in a moment by his side. " Friend," con- 
tinued Armagnac, " you have doubtless heard all that passed 
between me and that traitorous old Prior, He a cardinal! — 
he is a prince of villains I he would outdo all the consistory of 
Avignon itself in treachery and deceit. Hark you, I will not 
trust him for a moment whilst he is in this castle; he may 
have deceived me. You shall attend him during this interview 
with the Lady Jane of Boulogne : watch him ; — observe him ; 
if he deal &laely, stab him to the heart : I can excuse it to the 
Count, though he be an aDibaasadoi ; for he has ollen betrayed 
De Foix's pbnstome. For the present ournecesdties demand 
that we should spare Jane of Boulogne ; hereatler we can dis- 
patch her. Here, take this key ; it unlocks the tower which 
IS undermined, "there attend the Prior, and ibitber shall Jane 
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of Boult^ne be conducted. Obey me ! — no y/aria ! — lose not 
a moment! — avayJ I must seek D'Albretb, who is in the keep: 
tOI things muBt be ready; for 1 aee tbe Btonn about to burat 

Th«a did the Lord of Armagnac, in hig usual hurried manner, 
run on from one plan to another, from atratagem to intrigae, 
and from intrigue to stratagem, tQl be scarcely knewwMcn of 
hia mantEUvres to put firet in execution ; yet ever avaricious, 
even in the midst of danger, he paid Philip hut half the pro- 
mised sum of gold, declaring the remaining part he could not 
discharge on the instant, but would hereafter. Philip, although ' 
somewhat diBBatUlied, neverthelesa secured withm hia vest 
what waagiven to him ] and after bargaining that an additional 
hundred norins should he added to vhat was still due, as some 
compensation for the delay, he said he waa now prepared to 
meet the Lady Jane of Boulogne in the tower. 

Thia unfortunate woman, whose lai^ inheritance, by exciting 
the cupidity of others, had caused all the miseries of her life 
— 4 fate common to heiresses of the nineteenth as well aa of 
the fourteenth century— was torn from her faithful friend and 
constant companion, Isabel, and hurried to tbe fatal tower, 
without any reason bebg assigned for her removal. 

She felt hut little reasured when she saw the Prior, and a 

Eerson wrapt in the habit of a pilgrim, enter the chamber of 
er new habitation ; and demanded of Philip by what meana ' 
he had gained admission, and if he knew the cause of her being 
conducted to this particular spot? 

" Alas '. lady," said the arch hypocrite, " I come hither as 
the ambassador of my Lord de Foix, to Armagnac ; as this 
boly pilgrim, who I find is one of his train, and hut newly 
returned from the shrine of St. JHgo, can attest. I offered 
honourable t«rma on the part of the Count; but Armagnac 
having discovered, by aome unfortunate means, that this very 
tower is undermined by De Foix, to prevent hia enemy casting 
it to the ground, has caused you to he removed hiiher. J 
have thought of a means to aave yoa,and therefore demanded 
this interview aa the ambassador of the Count. You must 
entreat him through me not to set fire to the mine, oa, should 
De Foix do so, you wo\ild insvitsbly perish in the ruina of the 
falling tower." 

" Gracious heaven!" exclaimed Jane of Boulogne, " is such 
a fete reserved for me? Yet could I think that by my death, 
Isabel de Gre'illy and Eustace, who I believe still lie imprisoned 
within a dungeon, of this cutle, could be taved, I would en- 
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deatvur to arm my mind with fortitude, and trust in heaven, 
to become tlie willing sacrifice." 

" It mu8t not be,' said the Prior; "you muat not perish; 
no, I will return to the Count de Foix, and tell htm of your 
dMiger : and, let me add, that it ia youc entreaty he would 
spare this tower for your sake, to save you from destruction." 

"Do as you list," said Jane of Boulogne, moumlully; "my 
life is of little worth ; but I thank you, Father, and 1 do believe 
you are desirous t« save me." 

"To save you!" exclaimed Philip; "I would venture my 
own life, lady, freely to save yours; could I but give yoii 
liberty, I woiJd gladly become the tenant of this dangerous 
tower in your stead'" 

Whilst the Prior was thus vehemently eitpressinghisanriety 
to preserve the unfortunate lady he had entrapped, the pilgrim 
stood with his hand pressed upon his bosom underneath bta 
gown: he now drew nearer, and suddenlyrushing upon Pbilip, 
he grasped him by the throat with one hand, as he held a 
brandianed dagger in the other, at the same moment exclaim- 
ing, "Then you shall do it; here shall you remain! Utter 
but one word, one cry, and it is your Ust ! Nay, no struggling 
— you are a villain ! a traitor ! You have betrayed her hither ! 
you have betrayed the Count." Pbilip was about to speak, 
but the pilgrim instantly placed his dagger's point before the 
mouth of the hypocrite. "Not a word!" said the pilgrim; 
"One word, and by all the saints that thou^bast ever mocked 
with thy prayers, it is thy last. What, art thou caught in thy 
own trap, my cunning ftior? Submit, and I will spare your 
life; resist, and you shall lie dead at my feet." 

Whilst tbis scene was passing, as it were in a moment, Jane 
oi Boulogne stood mute between surprise and alarm; but what 
was her astonishment and joy, when tbe hood of the supposed 
pilgrim falling back in bis struggle with the Prior, the honest 
features of Agos de Ouisfort, glowing with courage and resent- 
ment, met her view ! She felt convinced there was treachery 
indeed, and that Agos was her preserver. The Prior recog- 
nised the bold esquire, end believing him capable of executing 
all bis threats, he thought it better to submit and remain silent, 
as Agos bad enjoined. 

Agos lost not a moment's time. He Cook from his own 

Erson the cord with which his pilgrim's vest was girt, and 
und the arms of the Prior so securely, that there was no 
chance of his being able to loose these bonds. He then bid 
Philip Temaiii quiet, on pain of instant death; and, quitting 
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the chamlieT, led Jane of Boulogne into an ante-rooin. There 
he locked and double locked the door of the apartment where 
the Prior was confined, for his better Becurity. " Thanks to 
Armagnac," said Agos, "who trusted me with theae keya. 
Fear not, noble Jane of Bonli^ne," added he, ''yon Prior is 
a wretch, think not of him; he has betr&yed De Foix. 1 will 
tell you alt hereafter; for the present know but this : Le 
Mengeant, who was to have been your murderer, lies grievously 
ill at Louide. I took advantaee of his danger, and gained 
some intelligence from him, with his token. In consequence 
of which, I came hither to save you. Lose not an instant; 
put on this pilgrim's habit ; I brought it for you from Lourde. 
Take Le Meneeant's token, and now, whilst Armagnac is witfi 
D'Albreth in the keep, go direct to the gates of the castle, shew 
but that token to the warder, and he will let you pass. Then 
make all speed ; gain the wo4)d on the left of the castle ; there 
the Count de Montpensier waits to receive you. Lose no 
time; tell him to keep the ambuscade in readiness, and when 
he shall hear a blast on the horn, bid him advance, for then 



"Fear not for her," replied Agos; "I have learned from Le 
Mengeant, that Armagnac has no design against her life ; it ia 
you who are in danger." 

"And why will you not fly with me, brave Agos?" inquired 
Jane. "The token, surely, would pass us both at the gates." 

"It would," sud Agoa; "but my work is not yet done. 
Fear not for me ; I have the means still to deceive Armagnac. 
You will not be misled; for he has given to my charge the 
keys of this tower, where I will keep the Prior secure; and in 
a few hours all will be our own. But haste, begone ! Foi^et 
not my instructions. Remember De Montpensier must atteod 
to the signal of the horn. Do you shew the token to (he 
warder, and you are safe. Farewell! Away!" 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



H Ibli, which he avouclies, doea Bppf»r, 
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Whin the Coimt de Foix had allowed what he deemed a suffi' 
cient space of time for the return of his embaaBy, and Prior 
Philip did not appear, he became equallv aitoniahed and 
enraged ; as he doubted not Atmagnac liad laid violent bands 
upon the person of his ambassador. Such an outrage against 
all the received customs of war demanded the utmost penal^ 
his resentment could inflicL Numerous were the scouts Die 
Foix sent out to make inquiry, and various were the reports 
ther brought back. For report, though there be no Bubatance 
to form even a shadow, still will &ncy a shadow, as if from 
something of real eziatence; so, in the present cue, notwith' 
standing no intelligence cinild be learned of Philip, except 
that he had been seen to enter within the castle gates, report 
would have it that he was certainly detained as a prisoner by 
the Lord of ArmagnBc; and, with the help oflieruBnalappen- 
dages, report also described the Prior as fettered hand and 
foot, and cast with all the otherprisoners, and Jane irf' Boulogne 
to boot, within the dungeon of the ke^ of Armagnac's castle. 
Rumours were indeed far tnrculaCed m the camp of De Foix, 
repeated from mouth to mouth, and genersJly asserted by the 
retailer as coming &om some one be knew, who knew them (o 
be quite true. De Foix himself at length, adopted the nni- 
venal opinion ; and the absence of tlie ambassador, a thing so 
extraordinary at such a lime, certainly gave the appearance of 
truth to the suppoulion ; bo that, without the charge of a too 
easy credulity, the Count may be excused for the faith he 
placed in such continued reports. 
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J)e Foix therefore called a coimcit, in vhicb the c 



cfaines of war should be forthwith placed before the nails 
under a strong ^ard. These machines were towers, con- 
Uructed of wood, and made to run on wheels, capable of 
holding a large band of archers and croBB-howmen, who were 
to let ny their shafts, and thus pick off every man who might 
appear upon the ramparts of the besieged caatle. Some of 
the council proposed a second embassy, but this was overruled 
by the majority; and who, it was objected, would Tenture to 
hold parley with such a man as Armagnac, when, contrary to 
the laws of nations, be bad dared detain the sacred person of 
an ambassador? 

It was also considered that, by commencing hostthtiei lo 
immediBtely, the treacherous lord might perhaps be induced 
to give ireedom to the Prior, and offer terms. At least it was 
worth the trial, and the mine might be set burning (as by the 
destruction of the supporting beams the tower must fall), 
either before or after the general assaulL Sir Evan de Foix 
had been appointed to act as captain to the guard placed over 
the mine; and the conflagratian, for it could hardly he termed 
an explosion, was to tie place under his direction. Sir 
Evan, anxious to regain the person of the Lady Jane, and to 
set his ally the Prior at liberty, did not approve this delay. 
"With his usual violence of temper, be was for heginning with 
the conflagration, and Co march in at once through the breach 
thus made, and take the castle sword in hand. 

The Count, whose prudence was as distinguishing a mark 
of his character, as violence was that of his son's, resisted this 
counseL He wished to spare the lives of whoever might be 
within that tated tower, and to gain possession of it beforB 
the breach was made for the general assault. De Foil there- 
fore laid his commands upon Sir Evan, who reluctantly 
received them, that the mine was not to be set burning till 
he should himself issue the order. Sir Espaign du Lyon, 
the Lord of Corasse, and many other valiant end approved 
knights, all concurred in this and together with De Fois 
proceeded to plan, arrange, and direct the various measures 
necessary to be adopted in the first attack, which they 
■greed to commence towards nightfall, in the hope of si 



prising their enemy. Every man was ordered to be armed, 

nd prepared for the onset, to march forward when the word 
lould be giyen; but before thej proceeded to the actual 
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of the castle, De Foix directed mata to be said 
the camp, so that eye 
beDent of the geaertu abeolutioa. 

Wh3at theae events were pasaing in the army of De Foix, 
the Lord of Anaagnac wm equally buded within his castle, 
and he had sufficient occupation to prevent hia findine a 
moment's leisure or repose; for the reinforcement of Le Meu~ 
geant did not appear. His men were dispirited and mur- 
muring. D'Alteeth looked grave, and spoke little; while 
Annagnac was everywhere ; he went jroia post to post, almost 
from man to man, directing in one place, encouraging in 
another, promising large rewards to this knight, and Knight- 
hood to that squire, so that they would but stand by him in 
his extremity. For, like Macbeth, Armagnac had hut one 
virtue, that of personal courage ; and he was resolved to hold 
it out to the last. Whilst he was thus hurrying to and fi<^ 
from one quarter to another, he hut once encountered the 



have Tou locked and barred the tower that is undermined?" 

"Ihave," answered the pilgrim briefly. 

" Where did you part with the Prior? he is returned, is he 
not?" again inquired Armagnac. 

"I parted &om him at the tower," answered the disguised 
AgoB de Guisfort. 

"There was no deceit then, all was tmef Where is Le 
Mengeant? where ate his people!" again inquired Armagnac, 
hurrying one question after another before the pilgrim could 
answer him. At this moment the lord was called off to consult 
with D'Alhreth, upon the most desirable point U> place an 
eepringal on the walls of the castle, a machine used for 
casting stones upon the besiegen, and sometimes on the 
besi^ed. 

The pilgrim could only answer, "Our people will be here 
ere night; I will give you notice of their approach; but 
where can I now find armour within your casUe ? for I may 
need it when I join their service." 

"Goto the chapel," said Armagnac; "it is stocked with 
arms and armour; there case yourself." 

"I will," answered the disguised Agos, "for these gar- 
ments suit not the coming time." 

The Lord of Armagnac quitted the suppoaed pilgrim, still 
believing him to he a futhful emissary of Le Mengeant, and 
^e batdy esqnire proceeded to arm himeelf within tiie chapel. 
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There wu abont Ago» de GniifoH, notwithrtainUng the rough 
exterior of hii mannen, a higb-minded resolution of purpose, 
and B wlf-devotion in a good caiiM, that might be tenned 
tiuly hermc. He knew the danger of hia enterprise ; he knew 
that the ilighteit drcumntaace might lead to tus detection; 
that ihould Armagnac but doubt him (a thing which might 
reaiODably be expected in a man lo full at once of caprice 
and nupicion) he waa lott; for ihould the lord of the castle 
but demand the return of the keys of the tower, and find Jane 

Eme, and the Prior a prisoner in her stead, Agoe well knew 
I own death would instantly follow such a ducaven' ; but 
he had voluntarily both tuggested and undertaken this dan- 
gerous enterprise, and he was resolTed to carry it through, or 
to perish in the attempt; he might be said to remwn m the 
castle of Armagnac Uke Damocles, with the sword suspended 
by a hair above his head ; his only reUance for security couU 
arise trom the harassing occupations of the lord; who, what 
with real business, and what with such as he made buDnesi, 
by suggesting a thousand needless stratagems, did not allow 
himiell a moment's time for inquiry, or even for thought; 
and it is somewhat extraordinsry that a man, whose daily 
neeeMitdes even were almost obtained by strataffem and trick, 
should not suspect the Uke practice in others. But Armagnac 
believed himself unrivaUed in the art; and his exceniTe 
vanity induced bim to look with contempt upon the probable 
isMoe of the plant of others, unless he was in some measure 
privy to them. 

¥et, strong circumstances had helped to confirm the opinion 
of the trust ne reposed in the pilgnm, aa an adherent <tf Le . 
Mengeant; for it must be remembered, Agos had possessed 
himself not only of the token, but also of the dagger that 
belonged to the rofaber-captain; and the information that 
Jane of Boulogne was still within the castle, had been first 
communicated to the Lord of Armagnac by the pretended 
pilgrim. This was a strone proof of his - being sent by Le 
Meneeant, and that he could be no friend to the Lady Jane: 
for who, that valued the treasure, would point out to the thief 
that it was still within his grasp? Armagnac therefore had, 
apparently, no real cause for suspicion ; and he had not now 
leisure to fancy one, which, under less turbulent circum- 
stances, it is probable he would have done. To this must be 
attributed the present safetr of Agc», who, with perfect calm- 
ness, walked to the chapel, and suited himself with aimonr, 
having about him none tnat waa hia own, except his squire's 
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tteel cap, nliich he had irom under that of the pOgrim, 

and tbig be gtill retained. 

When Agon was completely accoutred, he hastened to the 
tiall, bustled in amongst Armagnac'a people at if he belonged 
to them, and lixed himaelf by the side of the Lord d'Albreth. 
At the moment he entered, Armafnac stood at the upper end 
of a long table, where sonie of the knighb and equirea had 
partaken of a haaty repaat ; the k>rd held a golden cup ex- 
tended in his hand; flagons of wine, and strong drinks tilled 
the board, end a sort of tumult prevailed. " Come, my noble 
knuhta and brave esquiree," said Armagnac, who seemed 
- desirous to raise their spirits by exhilarating draughts, "come, 
let us say our mass brfore we fight: pledge roe, friends! let 
us drink to the downfal of our enemies, ana seek no absolution 
but such as we drain from the goblet that absolves all cares : 
I quaff this cup to the death of De Foix ; to the downfal of our 

" To the death of DeFoix! To the down&l of our foes!" 
thundered through the ball. " And now," continued Ar- 
magnac, " each man to his charge ; let the watch be set, and 
a double guard placed at the barbicau. Who is that man by 
your side, D'Albreth? he has not tasted of his cup." AgOB 
immediately took the alarm ; and kuoving that the least cir- 
cumstance might betray him, he snatched up the goblet, and 
drained its contents to the last drop. 

"Whoiahe!" again inquired Armagnac : " To what banner 
does he belong? Whora does he serve?" 

" Agos walked boldly up to Armagnac, and then said, in a 
low voice, "The fangs of the wolf shew my service." 

" 1 understand you," answered Armagnac — for both Le 
Mengeant and his people frequently were spoken of in Gascony 
by the name of the wolf, as denoting their savage and fierce 
character — "hut I did not know you," continued the lord, 
" when thus accoutred, since you have cast your pilgrim's 
slough. Whither go you? Are you not for the watch to- 
night?" 

" YesI" said Agos; " and I expect our &ienda ere dawn of 
day; they must be near at hand. 

D'Albreth now advanced, and demanded of the lord of the 
castle, what was to be the pass-word for the night, that he 
might make it known amongst the guard? "The wordi" said 
Armagnac; " nby, we will have a word that shall remind us 
of our friends and our allies; let it therefore be ' The Wolf 
for Anuagnacl'" "Enoughr'answered D'Albreth: "it shall 
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be to." "I ghsU remember," said AgOB — "The Wolf for 
Armagnac!" 

" You will bold the watch, then, to-nighl, to eive me the 
earliest notice of Le Mengeant's arrival?" said the deceived 
lord to the ex-pilgrim. 

"I aball," aDswered Agos: "my post had better be on the 
■oulhem rampart, near the gateway, since that commands the 
rood tol-ourde." 

" Let it he bo, then," replied Armagnac: " D'Albretb shaU 
know it. I will retire, in the hope to gain a few hours' rent, 
for I am spent with toil; hut give me the keys of the southern 
tower, 1 will first visit the Lady Jane." 

" YoQ had better rest now, ' aaid Agoa, " whilst you may ; 
for the moment Le Menseant arrives, we must make a sally, 
and attack the vanguard of De Foix. If we conquer them, 
we may destloy the mine. Yet here arc the keys of the 
southern tower, should you wish to visit it ere you rest." 

Agos held the keys extended in his hand, and offered them 
to the Lord of Armagnac. " If he takes them," thought 
Agos, " I am lost." It was a bold proffer, yet the very bold- 
neag of Agos saved him; for he offered the keys with a firm 
band and an unchanged countenance. Armagnac had no 
suspicion, jet he replied, " I will take the keys, since you ape 
for the watch; hut 1 will rest now, and visit the Lady Jane 
early in the monun?. We need not at present fear the mine, 
as De Foix, long before this, must know she is confined within 
that very tower, under which he had burrowed. He would 
not destroy ber. Have you seen her since she parted &om 
that sanctified ambassador and arch-hypocrite V 

" I have," said Agos. 

"And is she reconciled to her change!" inquired Armagnac. 
" Though ber removal was basty, yet the tower was in readmets, 
and wdl accommodated to receive her for the night: in the 
morning she shall have proper attendance." 

" She is, I dare say, well reconciled to her change by tbia 
time," replied Agos. 

" Well, I will see her in the morning," said Armagnac, 
"the guud is leaving the ball for the night watch; go to your 
post. Farewell!" 

The reader may suppose the temper of mind in which Agos 
left the Lord Armagnac. "Well," thought the bold EB4jmro, 
"he bas the keys. His mind may change; be may visit the 



bearted damael. I am glad of it Well, all my kojie must rest 
on this night. If Eustace, if John de Beam keep their appoint- 
iiieiit,ifDeMontpenaieTiB ready with the ambuscade, I may be 
saved, and all ia our own. Noir to m; post. I will be firm 
and vigilant, and trust the preservation of my life to Him 
who hourly sustains it." 

The watch was set, the tumult within the castle gradually 
mibsided, and the silence of night succeeded, a silence ftlone 
interrupted by the clink of arms, or the word given to the 
watch by a passing man. The nigbt was cloudy, and the 
moon now shot a pale and momentary gleam through the 
floating vapours that obscured her light, as they parted and 
passed onwards. Again anothec dense mess of clouds en- 
veloped her in darkness. Agos paced his round upon the 
southern rampart. He stopped, he listened, again he slowly 
walked on; but he heard no sounds, save the bayug of the 
watch-do^, and the cry from lime to time of the guard who 
were stationed on the outposts of De Foix's encampment. 
He looked towards the beacon-lower of Armagnac's castle. 
The beacon was liebt^d, m the intended guide for the rein- 
forcement of Le Mengeant, should it approach during the 
night, according to the expectation with which Agos had 
amused the Lord of Armagnac. Yet the beacon-light burnt 
but dimly; darkness still hovered round. " When the twilight 
of mormng returns," thought Agoa, " I must look upon it for 
the last time." He paused: "Unless," he agun thought, 
" this youthful knight, this Eustace keeps his word. Hark.1 
surely I heard a sound." Agos stopped; he listened. "Yes, 
they are advancing; they are endeavouring to pass the moat; 
it must be the adventurers." ^g^ ^' listened, and was 
convinced they approached. "Thank God!" said Agos. 
" Now for our attempt ; we must succeed or perish," 

In consequence of the diought which had this summer pre- 
vailed through Gascony, during the extreme heats, the moat 
which surrounded ihe castle did not at this time contain more 
than three feet of water in depth, a circumstance that had not 
been overlooked by the enemies of Armagnac. The moaV 
therefore, waa easily and silently passed by Eustace and the 
few determined men he brought with him. They were now 
advanced as far as below the southern wall ■' ' " 



of the moat. Every thing relative to the plan had been pre- 
viously concerted with Agos, who, should be succeed in getting 
stationed as the watch on the southern rampart, was to speak 



certain words also previously agreed upon, and to ri 

concerted reply. 
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■■ heard the steps, stthough U was so dark he coiiM not 

' disdngoiah the nergons beneath the wall. He now, 

therefore, beat his head over the ramparts, and mftlji said. 



^fi 



*'Ia the BWDid unsheathed?" " It is to do juedce!" answered 
a voice from below the walls. " Then fix and ascend," said 
AgoB. A scaling ladder, admirably conatmcted, and armed 
Bt the top SB well as down tbe udes, with arrow-heads, so that 
St might fix and cUng to the walls, was instantly elevated- 
Agoe assisted in fixing it securely at tbe top : all was done ia 
nience, and, in a short space of time, Eustace, followed by six 
brave and determined men, fully armed and appointed, scaled 
the walls, and stood bj the side of Agos de Guisfort on the 
ramparts. "Where is John de Beam?" inquired Agoa. " He 
'■," answered Eustace, "gone round to join the ambuscade. 



He could not enter the castle by the subterraneous paaaa^e, 
because the eastern tower stands so near the keep, and that 
is too strongly manned to hazard a surprise so near it. We 
might lose dl hy an attempt in that quarter." 

"We must now," said Agos, "proceed then to' secure the 
gateway. When we have done so, we raoat give tbe signal, 
and fall die drawbridge." 

"Yes," said Eustace; "DeMontpenner and John de Beam 
will then advance with the ambuscade to the barbican, and 
ere an hour the castle may be your own. Let us hasten; for, 
if I mistake not, the Count has gained some knowledge of otv 
purpose, and a body of De Foix's people are also advancing 
to attempt a surprise, thinking it a favourable moment. Let 
us gain the day without their aid, since the sword that I draw 
against Annagnac, 1 must hereafter keep unsheathed till it 
has avenged vae death of my father upon De Foix." 

" Come, then," said Agos, " we will soon secure the watch 
at the gateway: we are eight men, they are but four. Yet 
let me first advance; I know sometMng of one of these men, 
and I think I can make him unbar the door of the guard- 
room, where he keeps the keys of the gates. I know hia 
humour; stand close by me, but be silent till the moment of 
execution. Look how bright the beacon now bumsl it is a 
good omen, let us hail it." 

Agos, followed hy Eustace, marched forward ; when they 
came to the extremity of the southern rampart, the watcD 
there stationed demanded the word. "The Wolf for Armag- 
nac," said Agos. "Are you the roundf" inquired the man. 
" Yes," said Agos. "You come, then, before your time." 
observed the guard. "Yes," replied Agos, "to «ee that the 
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.tch IB alert at every poK: & time of danger obierre* not 
> punctilio of hours." "Pass, then," B^d the guard. Agoi 
d nia compimione walked forward. At every post the irord 
18 demanded and given; and the watch never doubted but 
it they were the round, who came thm unexpectedly before 
e usual time, in order to see that the men were vigilant upon 
eir difTereat posts. At length they stood before the door of 
e guard-room in the outer word : thia apartmeRt was within 
e of the flanking towers of the gateway, and opened upon 
e space beneath the archway. Agoa approached the door 
id Hstened: he found the men within were upon the alert, 
it drinking. Agoa now ventured to strike upon the door 
ith the haft of his sword. "Who is there? what would you?" 
id a voice within. " Open to me," answered Agoa; "lam 
le of the round, and 1 bring a flagon of Ihe best wine in 
ascony. It ia sent to you by my master, Jaques le Giis, the 
iptain of the round, that you may watch the better. Jaques 
Gris hath, you know, a store of good wine." 
AgoB now heard a low murmur of voices, as if of consul 
Ltion within. At length the same voice that spoke before 
emanded through the door the word: " Give the pass," said 
e, " and we wiB open to you, and drink Jaques le Gris's 
ealth out of his flagon of good wine." 
"The Wolf for Armagnac," answered Agos. "The wolf 
hall pass, then," said the voice; and a bar was heard to £aU, 
nd a key to unlock within. Agos motioned his companiong 
advance; they stept up close to the door: Agos entered, 
Jid Eustace with his followers rushed in, and instantly closed 
he door, bo that the alarm might not be given without The . 
trugele was but momentary ; for the men within the guard- 
oom had been taken by surprise whilst engaged in drinking 
he wine which Armagnac, iu order to raise the spirits of his 
nurmuting people, had caused to be somewhat unprudendy 
iistrihuted amongst them. During the short struggle one of 
:he guard was struck down, and lay stunned by the fall; two 
were wounded, and the fourth man ihey bound, and threatened 
with instant death, unless he would point out to them the dif- 
ferent keys. 

Agos and Euetace obtained them, with the requisite know- 
ledge of those which opened the gates, and those which gave 
access to the barbican. Agos took care to lock the door of 
the guard-room on the outside, to secure the discomfited 
guard; whilst Eustace and his companions unfastened ^e 
great gates, which they placed wide open : they then pro- 
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ceeded Boftlj to lower the drawbridge, crossed over, and A.g<m 
Uew one single blast upon bis horn. Tliey next rushed for- 
ward to the barbican, and succeeded in unlocking tbe first 
gate; but here the guard had been doubled on the previous 
erening, and e, hot contest ensued, Eustace, Agos, and their 
companions, fought lilte desperate men, well knowing that as 
retreat was certain destruction, they must make good this 
hold. Whilst they were yet fiercely engaged, tbe trampling 
of horses was beard advancing on that side the barbican which 
faced tbe country near the wood. " It is the ambuacade," 
said Eustace: "yield, or yo\i all perish by our swords!" 

In the next moment the cry of " Our Lady for De Mont- 
pensier!" " De Beam to the rescue!" met tbeir ear; and the 
young Coimt of France and his followers dismounted ironi 
their horses, hurst the outer gate of tbe barbican, and ruabiuK 
in to tbe assistance of their friends, overpowered the gusrd. 
By this time the alarm had been given m the castle, where 
the utmost tumult and consternation prevailed. Tbe alarum- 
bell rang in loud and continued peals ; bugles and trumpets 
Slned their clangour 1« give the alarm : all was confusion, 
en hastening, some to put on their armour, others to snatch 
a sword or an axe. The beacon blazed high, whilst its broad 
red light seemed now to shine brightly but to make the scene 
of general consternation more visible. " We are betrayed!" 
"Aaurprisel" "To arms!" "Raise the drawbridge!" "Fall 
the portcullis!" were cries that were heard minghng with the 
connision of sounds. Whilst Armagnac ran like e madman 
backwards and forwards, scarcely knowing what be did, yet 
armed as the night before, for be had not entirely thrown off 
his accoutrements; and D'Albreth, the most cool and collected 
captain within the fortress, gathered his people in all haste, 
and resolved to make a stand near the keep, so as to seciure 
that, should the outer ballium be taken; a thing wliich seemed 
inevitable. 

De Montpensier, Enalace, and John de Beam, headed by 
Agos de Guisfort, after leaving a sufficient number of men to 
keep possession of the barbican, advanced with their foUowen 
towards the gates; but the drawbridge was rused by tbe order 
of D'Albreth, and their immediate entrance was thus cut of^ 
else the garrison, overpowered by so sudden an attempt, must 
have instantly surrendered. The besiegers came prepared for 
all extremitjes, and placing their scaling-ladders against the 
walla, they held tbeir shields over their heads, and mounted 
sword in band. By this time the ramparts were manned, and 
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Bharp vas the contest that ensued. Some of the besiegers 
were knocked down the moment th&y reached the summit of 
the walls ; others there struggled with then- enemy, and both 
together fell over the bettlemenia to the ground: the forces of 
Armngnac had undoubtedly the advantage of situation,' still 
they were weakened by separation ; for the party of De Foix, 
finding an attack was actually commenced on Armegnac, 
seized the opportunity when hia forces must be divided by 
having to contend with more than one party, and lost no time, 
hut proceeded to storm the castle on the opposite side. Not- 
withstanding the supeHority of their numbers, they found the 
task more difficult than they at first expected; for D'Albreth 
was an admirable commander, and possessed to an eminent 
degree that cool resolution and decisive purpose so necessary 
in peril; whUst Armagnac, to whom fear was unknown, had 
a determined and desperate courage, which animated others 
in the hour of extremity, and would never yield but to death. 

We shall not here attempt a full description of the engage- 
ment which followed: from the nature of the warfare of the 
period it was protracted, terrible, and bloody. On the night 
of the storming the castle of the Lord of Armagnac, many 
were Ihe lives lost on each aide in the fray; many were the 
general and individual contests. Prisoners were made, and 
prisoners were rescued, on both sides. A tower was taken, 
regained, and retaken ; and a point of adviintaKe hotly con- 
tested. Still the donjon held out; and whilst all around was 
confiision and carnage, its grey and majestic turrets reared 
their summits above the surrounding towers, above the in- 
censed and contending multitude; and when the first pale 
rays of the morning light gleamed upon its yet unconquered 
walls, it seemed to stand aloof, like the refuge of hope, and 
still to offer security in its impregnable and masaive strength. 
"To the keep! to the keep! was re-echoed from mouth to 
mouth throughout (he forces of Armagnac; and they now 
fought as desperately to gain the keep for their retreat, as 
they had before to secure victory. 

Whilst the keep had become the general object of attention, 
both with the heaieged and the besiegers, a hollow and deep 
sound was heard below the surface of the earth; the very 
ground seemed to tremble as with an earthquake. But what 
was the general consternation when, with one loud and tre- 
mendous roar, as if the combined thunders of heaven shook 
the air, the huge structure of the southern tower opened its 
massive sides, burst asunder, and fell in a mighty ruin to the 
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ground. The flames blazed high from the spot, and caatizi^ 

their long streams of fire in every direddon as they vf&re 
Bvayed by the eddy of the winds, the conflagration of tlie 
whole castle seemed inevitable. Many, not only of the be- 
sieged, but also of the besiegers, were killed by the fall of the 
tower, and buried beneaih its njius; others were Itnocked down 
or slain by the large stones that had been as it were torn from 
its walls, and cast around. 

Whilst the tower thus yawned asunder and fell to the 
ground, AmtBgnac for a moment paused. Desperation had 
quelled all the lighter follies and the uncertainty of his cha- 
racterj nothing hut a deteimined courage was lefl: and with 
an unchanged countenance he turned to D'Albreth, and said, 
" We may yet gain the keep as an honourable retiige, unless 
you choose first to attempt securing Isabel; she is still in the 
eastern tower; the enemy have not yet posBession of it: secure 
her, and we may make better terms with De Foiz; for Jane 
of Boulogne must have perished." D'Albreth staid not another 
moment, but followed by bis people he made for the eaBtem 

Resolved in his own mind to avail himself of the conAiaion 
which prevailed, and at all events to posaeas Isabel de Gre'illy, 
"I may," thought D'Albreth, "escape with her in these 
momenta of tumult from the castle. If Annagnac fails, I can 
then force her to he mine ; and if he succeeds, I can hold her by 
his\iligbted word : at all events she will be within my own power, 
which is better than trusting to Armagnac's hollow promise." 
Isabel, who, it will be remembered, was still a prisoueT 
within the eastern tower, heard from her chamber lie dread- 
ful confusion that prevailed; she there felt the shock occasioned 
by the conflagration of the mine, and saw from her window 
the fury of the spreading flames, which threatened every part 
of the castle (excepting the donjon, that stood on a mound 
alone) with destrucbon. 

Alarmed at the idea of being burnt alive in the tower where 
she was conflned, Isabel flew towards the door, and vidently 
knocked against it, imploring tlie aged woman who was h^ 
gaoler for God's salce to unbar the door; but no answer waa 
made; and she now suspected that the woman, afirighted far 
her own safety, must have quitted the place without thinking 
of her captive who was still within It- 
Isabel redoubled her cries and her eflbrts. At length she 
heard footsteps advancing. "Thank God!" she said, "there 
is tome succour at hand. In the next moment severd violent 
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blows were made upon the door; it bunt open, and D'Albretb 
entered the chamber, attended by his people. Isabel turned 
towards him with claaped bands, and implored him to save her. 
"Save thee !" exclaimed D'Albreth, "ay, with my own life! 
I came to aave thee, thou dearest object of my lovel Now 
tbou art mine for ever!" With these words he boldly seized 
on Isabel, and carried her afirighted in bis arms from the 
chamber. She now plainly saw that she waa but saved from 
daath, perhaps for a worse fate. Terrified with the apprehen- 
don, and scarcely knowing what she did, or whither he was 
bearing her, she called aloud for help ; and in this manner 
D'Albreth bora her shrieking from the tower. 

Whilst this event waa passing, a general panic prevailed 
through the army of De Foix: the Count was missing. Sir 
EspMgn du Lyon, whom, notwithstanding his age, nothing 
could keep iron following hii master to the assault. Sir 
Espiugn sought him everywhere, regardless of danger. " Gra- 
cious heaven!" he eKclaimed, "Sir Evan de Foix disobeyed 
his father I he set fire to the mine before the signal waa given. 
Where is the Count? Heaven grant he may not have perished 
beneath the mina of the tower! DeFoix was indeed missing: 
he had been one of the first to lead to the assault. His banner- 
bearer, with the banner wrapt around bis body, waa found 
dead. His esquire lay a corpse, with his skull dreadfully 
shattered by a fragment of the fallen tower. Oh, then, where 
was the Count? where was De Foix? Had he perished be- 
neath the ruins?" This now seemed the only anxious object 
of inquiry amongst his forces. They became dispirited and 
disheartened; and although so nearly the victors, conquest 
seemed at this moment to han^ on a doubtful balance: for 
Armagnac saw the &vourable tune; he rallied his men, was 
bearing down to attack his enemies in a body, whilst thejr 
were thus labouring under the general consternation, and 
seeking the Count rather than victory. 

At this instant Eustace, who had gallantly assailed his foes 
during the attack, and had gainea an advanti^eous point 
in the outer ballium, perceived D'Albreth hurrying along a 
female, who seemed to be struggling to free herself from his 
grasp.^ He knew not that it waa Isabel, but he flew to her 
reli^: for a woman and in distress were sufficient claims 
upon his valour. As he passed rapidly towards the spot where 
D'Albreth held the struggling female, he observed near the 
eastern tower, a kn^ht armed; his surcoat torn, bloody, and 
hanging almost in rags upon him. The knight stood with his 
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back resting gainst &e wall, and by the prowess of his single 
arm, kept at bay several of Armagnac'a people, who trere 
attempting to take him prisoner, or to kill him. "So many 
upon one man!" exclaimed Eustace, "and that a gallant 
knight too! Our Lady forDe Beam! Eustace to the rescue!" 
And so saying, he dashed in amidst his foemen, and threw 
himself befbie the knight, who was neariy overpowered by 
numbers, and must have perished. Eustace fought with the 
strength of youth, and the valour of true courage; and thua 
acting in concert with the knight, baring the wall behind 
them, which prevented their being- assailed in the rear, they 
succeeded in routing the assailants; who at length, tired of 
the conflict, turned off, and sought a combat elsewhere. 

Before Eustace could speak to the knight, whose life he had 
thus preserved. Sir Espaign du Lyon espied the youthful 
champion, and coming up in all haste, he scud aioud, " Haste, 
brave Sir Eustace, or Isabel de Greilly must be a prisoner to 
D'Albretb; be is forcing her away. I am old and nearly 
spent, T cannot save her. 

Eustace heard no more ; he darted Irom the spot, with a 
speed and acility that astonished the wor^y old knight, and 
hastened to the rescue of Isabel. Alone be could never have 
accomplished his purpose; for D'Albreth and his followers 
were a host in numbers when compared to a single opponent. 
De Montpensier saw whither the stepa of Euatace were bend- 
ing, and that a contest wholly unequal must ensue; leaving-, 
therefore, the command of his men-at-arms to John de Beam, 
he hastened with Agos de Guiefort, and a few brave men, to 
the support of Euatace. D'Albreth now made a determined 
stand, and resigning laabelto the charge of one of his followers 
who placed her in the rear, D'Albreth rushed forward to re- 
ceive bis assailants, wielding a ponderous axe, which he 
managed with surprising dexterity, and laid about him with 
such blows that several of his opponents fell on every side. 

D'Albreth perceived De Montpensier; he knew him to be a 
Prince of France by the lilies on bia surcoat; and willing to 
contend with 90 noble an adversary, he advanced, and com- 
menced the assault by aiming a blow at the helmet of the 
young Cotmt. Unfortunate];^ the helmet, which, according to 
a fasmon then much in use in France, De Montpensier had 
been accustomed to wear in tournaments fastened but by a 
single buckle, had troai habit or negligence been but so fas- 
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blow atrack it off with violence to the ground. Nothing now 
remained on the head of De Montpensier but the basinet, or 
skull-cap worn beneath it. The aie of D'Albreth viaa again 
raised to fall a second time, ere De Montpender could recover 
from the atunmn? effect of the first blow. 

Agos de Guislort saw his beloved master's dancer, end 
rushed forward between him and certain death, at the same 
time aiming a skilful tbruat with his sword at the fiery aaeail- 
ant: the sivord entered through the joints of the armour 
at the poldron (the guard for the shoulders), and wounded 
D'Albreth ; but at the same instant, the axe, which he could 
no longer have wielded, had received its impetus, and fell 
upon the steel cap of Agos de Gnisfort, which, unable to resist 
such a blow, was clove asunder. Agos staggered, cast an 
affectionate look at De Mantpensier, and fell dead at his feet: 
nor did he lose his hold of the sword, with which he had pro- 
tected his master; it still seemed, as he lay on the ground, 
as if grasped in the lifeless hand of the hold and hardy esquire. 
De Mon^nsier, incensed at the loss of his dearest friend, 
placed hunself over the body of Agos de Guisfort, as if to 
guard it from the unhallowed trample of his enemy's foot. 
"I will avenge thee, Agoa!" he eiclaimed, "or one grave 
shall hold both thee and me !" With these words tlie young 
Prince attacked his foes with redoubled fury; whilst Eustace 
rescued Isabel, and De Montpensier not only made D'Albreth 
prisoner, but acted deeds of valour worthy the blood of France. 

Whilst this eventful tray was passing. Sir Espaign du Lyon 
turned to the knight who had been saved from falling, over- 
powered by numbers, by the valour of Eustace ; but what waa 
his surprise and joy when the knight exclaimed, " What, Sir 
Espaign, do you not know, though disguised by this torn and 
bloody surcoal, your friend De Foixl" 

" Heaven be praised, you are alive!" said Sir Espaign. 

"Ay," replied De Foix; " but the violeuce and impatience 
of my son, Evan, have nearly cost me life and liberty; he set 
fire to the mine before 1 gave the signal; the conflasration 
happened whilst we were ao near the tower, which we had all 
but conquered, that those who were with me, except one or 
two, were kiUed on the spot; I escaped, but waa puraued, and 
■lightly wounded: I took my stand, resolved to !die rather 
than yield, against this wall, where 1 must have perished but 
for Eustace. 

" Haste then, for heaven's sake;" sdd Sir Espaign, " haste 
to your people, shew yourself alive to them, and we may yet 
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Sin the day ; for thev ere all eo diepirited at jour Euppooed 
ath, that the tide of victory is like to turn against ua. 

De Foiz immediately nuhed forward^ and raieing his visor, 
as be shook his uplifted sword above hie bead, he shouted 
aloud, the well-known war-cry of hit house, " Our Lady for 
Gaston! De Foix to the rescue!"—" De Foix— De Foil— the 
Count — the Count !" — re-echoed through the rankj, and mug 
through the walls of the castle. The Count De Foix now 
beaded hiipeople; hia spirits rose with the occasion, and his 
courage dimised such an enthlisiasni, such an excitation to 
bravely and danng, that the tide of victory, which was on the 
ebb, once more flowed in with a full current. Aimagnac was 
completely defeated, and himself and D'Albreth were confined 
as prisoners witbin that very keep, which they had hitherto 
considered as the sanctuary of their liberty. 

The Count de Foix, attended only by Sir Espaign du Lyon, 
had retired after the victory into a chamber of the keep of the 
castle, where the Count bad disarmed, for be was wounded. 
He threw himself upon a couch (that very couch on which 
Armagnac had the night before reposed for so short a time), 
and Sir Espaign was busied in preparing a cordial to ofibr to 
his belovedT master, when the door of the chamber sudden^ 
opened, and Eustace entered, hearing in bis arms the stiU 
almost senseless Isabel. He placed her in a chair, and viib- 
out observing the Count, who sat at some distance from him, 
Eustace, wholly engrossed with Isabel, knelt at her feet, and 
begged Sir Espaign, for heaven's sake, toget her some water: 
"She is nearly fainting from alarm," saidE^tace; " 1 brought 
her to this chamber to avoid the tumult of the hall, as I heard 
you had passed in here." 

Sir Espaign replied, that wine was better than water; and 
taking up a flagon that stood on the table, he poured out a cup 
of wine, and prevailed with Isabel to drink of it. She did so, 



be wounded." 

'* No," answered Eustace, " I am not wounded ;'^t Isabel, 
I grieve to tell you, yet you must know it, the ?allant John 
de Montpen^er is dangerously wounded, his esquire killed." 

" De Montpensier dangerously wounded !" exclaimed Isabel. 
Alaa, alail bow will poor Jane of Boulogne bear such &tal 
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tenderneBg, he sunt aeein on his knees before Isabel, and 
terrently pressing ber hBsd to hia lips, he exclaimed, " Yau 
are tben, you are my own Isabel! Btfll minel still true!" 

A» Eustace utter^ these irords, he raised hia head, and in 
doing so, for the first time his eye glanced towards that part 
of the chamber where the Count was lying on the couch. 
A sudden reniMon of feeling seized upon bis heart, and start- 
ing from the ground, he exclaimed, as he involuntarily laid 
his hand upon bis sword, "DeFoixl" 

The Count looked upon him with an expression of grief and 
surprise: "Why, what is this?" said he; " wou)dyou, who have 
been mv preserver, become my asaulantt Eustace, what 
means this bearing^" 

"De Foix! DeFoix!" replied Eustace, " this is no place for 
thee and mej we must meet elsewhere. A father's blood, a 
mother's wrongs, rise up to call thee to account. Their son 
demanils it! for know,' added Eustace, as he cast down hta 
gauntlet, " it is the orphan heir of the murdered Sir Peter de 
Beam who bids thee defiance with his gage of battle!" 

As Eustace pronounced these words, De Foix suddenly 
sunk back upon the couch-, and covered his face with his 
hands OB if he would shut out the sight of Eustace from his 
eyes, as if he would conceal his own cauptenaQce ttoai the 
oWivatiDn of the being he bad injured. Sit Espaign du Lyon 
stood motionless; he feared to behold the conjusion of bis 
master; he dared not ttim his eyes on Eustace; he did but 
hang lus head upon his bosom and looked on the ground, a 
pained spectator of so much sorrow and distress. Isabel clasped 
her hands and exclaimed, as she wrung them in the agony of 
the moment, "O heaven! what is this, where will this end? 
Oh, do not! do not!" — her words were drowned in grief, and 
she could only fix an imploring look on Eustace. 

But he observed her not at this instant; his feelings pre- 
sented another object to his mental vision. He thought of 
his mother, he remembered her dying hour; aod that the 
murder of his father had brought her to such an end. His 
father's murderer was now before his sight; indignation filled 
his soul, and the hope of vengeance mished his cheek and 
lightened from his eye, as he turned to De Foix and passion- 
ately exclaimed, " De Foix! take up the gage, we must meet 
where death may end the one of us; for, so help me heaven! 
(he added, as he unsheathed his sword) I will never put up 



this weapon till I have revenged my fother'a death! anni 
defend thyself M a man ! on the instant aim ! My father can 
never rest in peace I my mother's spirit will walk abroad and 
caE aloud for vengeance; they will chide their son, who 
thus delays the chastisement of their cruel enemy, their 
murderer . " 

Eustace spoke with all the energy of a deeply wounded and 
feeling mlndj he advanced nearer to the Count, as if to rouse 
him into action: Sir Espaign saw the movement, and placing 
himseK hefore Eustace, he laid his hand gently upon him and 
said, " Forbear, young man, do not aggravate wrongs by 
wrath; the Count de Foix is wounded." 

" Wounded!" said Eustace, and he hesitated for a moment^ 
and then added, "When the Count, then, shall he cured of 
his wound, let hiro promise to accept my challenge; for mine 
shall be a sacritice to justice, not to malice. I will meet De 
Foix on equal terms ; 1 will not put my strength against a 
wounded man." 

The Count now raised himself irom the couch: he seemed 
lo struggle with his own feelings as if resolved to speak ; at 
length ne said in a low voice, "Never! no! I will never meet 
thee in arms. Eustace, thou hast this day saved my life." 

"Did I ?"eic!aimed Eustace; "then mayheaven he praised! 
It were no chastisement for justice if the murderer of De 
Beam had fallen by any hand except hy that of hia son. I 
have saved thee. Count de Foix, as the priests of old did their 
sacrifice, that they might deck it to offer it upon the altar." 

" No," said De Foix, " 1 will not; I will not accept a chal- 
lenge that may peril the life of my preserver." 

" Then I wdl force you to it," answered Eustace; " I will 
upbraid you till my tongue shall want words to speak the 
feelings of my soul; 1 will call you traitor! tyrant! murderer! 
and coward! 

" No," said De Foix, starting from the couch ; " 1 am no 
coward; I have dared to sin; f have dared to kill thy father 
— to stab him with this hand: hut I cannot, will not, dare to 
lifl that hand against his orphan son — against the preserver 
of my life. Here (the Count added, as he drew aside his vest 
and bared his bosom), here, Eustace, lake thy vengeance; 
plunge thy sword into the breast of De Foix — of thy father's 
murderer, and see if he wiU shrink from it4 point; if he will 
raise a hand against thee to ward off the blow. Am I — em I 
a coward f" 

Eustace raised the gword; he looked upon the Count de 
Foix, who stood with his breast bared before him; he looked 
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agun; be could not strike. "No!" sud Eustace, eo he cait 
the sword upon the ground, "I cannot be an assassin; ven- 
geance is for Odd alone; do thou repent!" 

"1 do! I do!" ezclfdmed De Foix, and he threw himielf at 
the feet of Eustace. " O thou hrave and noble ofikpring of 
a moat injured man, forgive — foi^ve the wretched penitent! 
Mine have been days of misery and nighte of agony; but 
tears can never wa«& out blood: forgive me in thy iather's 

" Ask it not of me!" said Eustace; " ask it of Him who ia 
the Father of us all. Farewell, De Foix! for ever farewell! 
I leave you to heaven ; and may He who has touched your 
heart with penitence, sanctify it and pardon you I" 

Eustace turned to leave the chamber, when Isabel, wholly 



subdued by tbe fearful scene which had just past, forgot every 
thing but her feelinn. She caught the arm of Eustace as he 
was passing out, and without speaking one word, sobbed aloud 



us she hung her head upon his boaom. Sir Espaign du Lyon 
quitted the Count' de Foix and approached them: what be 
came for he knew not; but he saw Eustace about to depart, 
and Isabel weeping; his kindnesa of heart brought him to 
them; he did not inquire of his own feelings for what pun)ose. 
"Stay," he said, " stay, young man; go not yet; stay but a 
moment." 

"Suffer me to depart," replied Eustace; "I cannot tarry 

De Foix again essayed to speak. He summoned a calmness 
and a fortitude that bespoke a mournful feeling with a deter- 
mined purpose. "Eustace," he said, "one moment stay; and 
then in this world, if you will have it so, we part for ever. 
When we next meet, in that world beyond the grave, these 
last moments of conference cannot rise up to reproach you; 
and to me they may afford some poor consolation. Nay, 
come nearer; let me do you such small justice as it now re- 
mains within my power. Hie lands that were your tather's, 
in Languedoc, became mine at his death, as he had held them 
of me only as a liegeman; I will freely bestow them upon you. 
You love Isabel de Greilly ; you are beloved by her; I see it 
is so. She is the heiress of De Buch — take her— .she is yours*: 
may heaven bless you both! and when you think upon the 
man who did you such grievous injuries, remember that De 
Foil, who never bowed the knee to mortal creature, wept 
tears of penitence at your feet, and sorrowed that he could 
but give you what your own merit deserved, and might 
demand. Farewell!' 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



Are melted into lir, into thin ^. 

S: 

Tbeke nov remains but little to add that would interest tbe 
reader; yet, as tlie fate of some of the characters introduced 
to his acquaintance, in the course of the narrative, may extnte 
curiosity, this chapter will contain the following brief uoticei 
concerning them, ere the writer bids farewell. 

The Lord of Amiagnac and his nepbt^, D'Albreth, for 
some time remained prisoners to the Count de Foix, They 
were removed to Orlhes for their better security, and at length 
obtained liberty, on the payment of two hundred thousand 
francs as their ransom, with the restoration of the lauds of 
the Lady Jane of Boulogne. D'Albreth, who had beea 
chiefly corrupted by the example of his unworthy uncle, 
quitted his service, and following his fortunes in France, 
became as honourable as he was already valiant. Armagnac 
died during the wars with Italy. 

The remains of the unhappy Lady Matilda de Beam were 
interred by the side of her husband; and De Foix, as some 
atonement for his crimes, according to the supersdtioua proc^ 
tice of the age, caused a mass daily to be said for the repose 
of their souls, in the church of the Friars Minor of Orthes. 

John de Beam, the twin brother of Che murdered Sir Peter 
Amaut de Beam (a circumstance that may account for the 
extraordinary resemblance they bore to each other) continued 
to harass the Count de Foix as long as he lived, but he could 
never seriously injure him, for De Foix was both a wise-prince 
and a beloved ruler, and found his chief security in the hearts 
of his people. Le Mengeant continued to rob, otten in the 
disguise of a monk or of a pilgrim, but his career of craft and 
villany at length terminated at Larre in Gaseony, where ho 
was hilled in a skirmish. 

John the Chronicler, bearing of the miserable fate of the 
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wretched Prior (whose remuns found their unhonoured grave 
beneath the ruin» of the fallen tower), and that Armagnac 
was a prisoner to the Count, feared lome of hia own trea- 
cherous practices might become known to De Foix, he there- 
fore judged it best to decamp; and, quitting his monaateTy, 
went no one knew whither. Yet it is to be nip^sed that, 
as he potsesied the aria both of reading and writing, accom- 
pltshmentB so rare in his day, he could never need eithw 
patronage or employment; bu^ as he was equally devoid of 
truth, or any one good principle, his writingB could never be 
•upposed worthy of transmission to posterity. Many c^ the 
lies and gross absurdities which now and tHen appear in the 
transcripts of various ancient chronicles, may probably be 
attributed to the interpolations of his pen. Long aiUr his 
departure from the monastery at Orthes, the manuscript 
parchments of the works of Titus Livy (wldch John had not 
staid to carry off with him) were discovered; and it was found 
upon esamination, that the Chronicler had proceeded far 
enough in his erasures to destroy many books of that hiito- 
lian, a loss to this day lamented by the learned world at 

The reader perhaps may expect to hear that the high- 
nunded Jane of Boulogne became the wife of the Count de 
Montpensier. Such would have been poedca] iiistice; but 
poetical justice entirely deserves its name, since it is seldom 
found other than a visianary dispensation, and not the rule of 
ordinary Ufe. Yet every one must wish that the amiable 
Jane had become the wife of the gallant Count : but the truth 
of history obliges us to state the contrary. Jane, faithftil to 
the oath she had taken at the desire of De Foiz, sufiered him 
to dispose of her hand; and, as policy rendered it convenient 
both to the Duke de Berry and to the Count de Foix to make 
terms between them, the unfortunate Jane of Boulogne waa 
fised upon as the means, and aacriliced 4o secure this pacific 
termination of their quarrels. It is true, the Duke de Berry 
first demanded her in marriage for hia son, John de Mont- 
penster ; hut, as the deceased mother of that young prince 
had been the sister of the Lord of Armagnac, De foix had 
■worn, the son of one of the house of Armagnac should never 
- wed Jane, although she was herself so nearly related to them. 
De Montpensier therefore was wholly rejected by the Count. 
The objection however could not extend to the Duke de 
Berry himself; he waa a widower, and he therefore demanded 
Jane in marriage, and at length obtained her for bis wife. 
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A father to rival thtu BucceuMly his onn son, in our timea 
would, be deemed almost incredible ; but it iras thought 
neither ehocking nor extraordinary in the age in which the 
event occurred. Whatever were the feelingB of Jane of Bou- 
logne, ahe bad virtue and heroism sufficient to subdue them; 
for her conduct, both in public and in private life, bm Duchess 
de Berry, is described aa most amiable and exemplary by the 
hutorians of the period. 

John de Montpensier long lay dangerously sick from the 
consequences of his wounds, received at the attack on the 
castle of Armagnac: his youth struggled with disease, and 
overcame it; but his mind was too deeply wounded to allow 
him to return to the court of France. He quitted his native 
counts for the Holy Land ; and the last spot he visited, ere 
he Wde adieu to Europe, was the grave that contained the 
earthly remains of the brave, the generous, the faithful Agoa 
de Guiafort. 

Will of the West followed Jane of Boulogne, when Dnchess 
de Beny, to the court of France, where, as soon as he became 
of age, he obtained the hmiour of knighUiood by her influence ; 
but Will was never fomed for deeds of arms ; line clothes, 
court revels, lady-love, and minstrelsy, were the objects of his 

Sursuit; and he was looked up to as a chief patron, by all 
e most celebrated tailors, mummers, minstrels, maskers, and 
jongleurs, that thronged the court. The ladies declared htm 
to be a very pretty knight, and he hung so much about them, 
and seemed so fetterSl to them, that Will was commonly 
known at the court of Charles the Sixth by the appellation ot 
the knight of the silken strings. 

Eustace, or rather Sir Eustace Aruaut de Beam, became the 
husband of Isabel de Gre'dly; but as nothing could induce 
him to return to Orthes, he quitted Gascony, and pursued hi* 
fortunes at the court of France, where he soon became a di»- 
tinguished favourite^dth the youthful monarch Charles the 
Sixth. This circumstance excited the envy and jealousy of 
the intriguing uncles of that prince; and it is but too probable 
their midice might have caused the ruin of Eustace, but tor 
the influence of the amiable Duchess de Berry, which was 
exerted to protect her early iiiend, the husband of her dear 
Isabel. 

Eustace, convinced that a court was litde calculated for the 
success of an honest man, who walked fairly and openly 
through the ways of this worid, quitted it for ever; and re- 
tiring with his beloved Isabel to his poasessioui in Languedoc, 
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he there lived in hia own caatle, governed his own little terri- 
tory with moderation and justice, aiid was content to seek'a 
virtuaua rather than a distinguished career. EiuUce was 
adored by the rasaals he thus generously governed, and they 
were wont to speak of him neither aa lord nor chief, but as tlie 
'good Sir Eustace de Beam;' and though history may not 
have enrolled his name in the catali^ue of leaders of armies 
or victors of countries, yet the rememhranee of the just ba» 
not entirely perished even iiom this world. 

Within an ancient Gothic church, in the province of Lan- 
guedoc, there may still be seen a brass tablet, partly decayed, 
with an imperfect inscription. It still lies where it was ori- 
^ally fixed, and forms apart of the pavement of the eastern 
isle, facing the altar of a lateral chapel, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. This monumental brass represents the figures of an 
armed knight, with a lady by his ude. Both appear with their 
hands raised in the attitude of prayer. Below their feet are 
seen six smaller fiirures, dressed in the civil habits of the four- 
teenth century. These are supposed to represent the children 
of the knight and lady. The inscription is much defaced, but 
the words " Hic jacet Eustatius,'^ "Uxor ejus Isabella," 
are still visible, and tradition has handed down to posterity the 
virtues of those whose remtuns lie beneath. For the gray- 
headed sacristan, aihe conducts the stranger round the church, 
when he comes to this spot, points to the brass, and exclaims, 
as he strikes his staff upon the ground, "There was buried the 
good Sir Eustace de Beam !" 

Private virtue is seldom brilliant; and the best pursuits of 
advanced age are those of piety, content, and retirement. 
Little, therefore, can be said of Sir Espaign du Lyon. H» 
■erred DeFoiz as long as he could serve him, quitted the court 
after his master's death, and continued to the close of life an 
honourable knight and a worthy man. Sir Espaign lived to a 
good old age, and though the love of telling long stories of hia 
youth might sometimes be troublesome (for he md not always 
meet with a hstener so patient as Froissart), yet there was so 
much good-humour about him, th^ his presence did not fsil 
to give pleasure to his Mends. He died honoured, beloved, 
and lamented. 

The Prior, who had been the tutor of Sir Evan de Foix in 
the paths of iniquity, fell a sacrifice to the impatience and 
violent tomper of bis weak and misguided pupil. This occa- 
sioned his setting fire to the mine which destroyed the tower 
before the signal was given. For the Count, although he 
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wuhed to bum the cattle of ATmagiiBc, felt deidrioiii to ipare 
the live* of any itnfortunate beings who might be within it; 
he delayed, therefore, to give the si^al. Evan disobeyed his 
father's orders, and by Uaa act he became the instrument of 
the Prior's punishment who perished with the castle, of which 
nothing was spared from the flames e:xcept the lofty keep. 

A miserable fate, indeed, was reserved for the wretched 
Evan. History informs us, that although he was at last named 
W De Foix as his successor, his claims were set aside after 
the Count's death by the intrigues of the court of France, on 
the plea that Evan was a bastard. He quitted Gascony, and 
following the example of the youth of the period, pursued his 
fortunes at the court of Charles the Sixth, where his hsjidsome 
person and courtly manners procured him much notice. 

Whilst there engaged, at a revel given in honour of tfae 
marriage of one of the queen's favourite attendants, Sir Evan 
appeared, with five other persons, as maskers. They were 
attired in tight dresses of hnen, covered with pitch and fine 
flax, the colour of hair, BO that the; might appear like "salvage 
men." They were all fastened together with a chain, and led 
dancinginto the [Hesence of the queen andtadjes. Unhappilr, 
the dress of one of the maskers caught fire, from a torch m the 
chamber; the flames communicated lo the others: four were 
burnt to death, and amongst them was Sir Evan de Foix. 

Ftdx and Beam long flourished under the rule of th^ 
valiant prince; who, next to the duties of his station, chieflv 
delighted in the chase. During a very hot day, in the month 
of August, A.D. 1391, the Count de Foix (the most celebrated, 
as well as the last of that title) was pursuing his favourite 
sport in the forest of Sauveterre, on the road to Pampeluna, 
in Navarre, not far distant from Orthes. Upon his return 
&om the chase, he was suddenly taken ill, and in a few hours 
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APPENDIX. 



The following remarks were ori^nally introduced in the ro- 
mance ; but the writer deemed them too escluuvely historical, 
and has therefore omitted them in the story itgelf in this 
revised edition. But as they may he of some little interest to 
the general reader, who may not be. familiar with the manners 
and characters of the Middle Agee, and as they apply in an 
historical view to De Foix, and the times in which he lived, 
she thought they ought not t« be left out altogether, and gives 
them, therefore, in an Appendix, as a note on the principal 
personage of the romance, 

Gaaton Phcebus, Count de Foix, was one of the most pow- 
erful continental princes of the minor states who flounshed 
during the fourteenth century. He was alike feared by hia 
Hiemiea for his valour in arms, and beloved by his subjects 
for his wise, Just, and prudent government; and bo bold was 
he in asserting his rights, that he would never consent to do 
homage to the crown of France for the territory of Beam, 
which he held as a free state, dependent alone on God. 

So powerful was the Count de Foix in arms, that he was 
feared by the kings of Castile, Arragon, and Navarre; and 
when the people of Toulouse revolted in their allegiance to 
the Duke de Berry, in consequence of the extortions and 



of justice would prove satisfactory to all ranks of the 
people. De Foix for a time acceded to their wishes, and 
this interference in the aifoirs of Toulouse caused that bitter 
enmity which subsisted for so long a period between the 
Duke de Berry and the Count; an enmity rendered still more 
violent by the Duke's having espoused for his first wife, the 
sister of the Lord of Armagnac. The reader is already aware 
that these quarrels were finally ended by the marriage of 
Jane of Boulogne with De Berry. Edward, the Black Pnnoe, 
respected both the personal qualities of De Foix, and his 
proweBB in araoB; and so much did he fear' him as a neigb- 
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boui, who m^ht prove too powerful for the safety of his 
duchy of Aquitaine, that but for the interference of Sir John 
Chandos, the English prince would have commenced a vrar 
with Foix and Beam. These jealousies however were after- 
wards completely conquered by the honourable conduct of the 
Count, who waa magnificently eaterl^ned by Edward and 
his beauteoua princess, during their residence at Bordeaux. 

It waa one part of the policy of the Count, in order to 
strengthen his own power, to avoid any open rupture, either 
with the king of France or the king of England; and it is 
surpriung to observe, throughout his history, with what judg- 
ment and skill he managed to keep on good terms with both 
manarcha, whilst they were engaged in the most Tident war- 
fare against each other. To further this purpose, he assisted 
the Duke of AnjoH in his pretensions to the crown of Naples, 
which had been rengned bv the celebrated Queen Jane to 
Pope Clement, and by his holiness presented to the Duke 
c( Anjou ; and there can be no doubt, that it was with a 
view to conciLate the Duke, that De Foil became the mui^ 
derer of Sir Peter Amaut de Beam, under a shallow pretext 
of disloyalty towards himself. De Beam had held out Lourde 
against Anjou; and that impregnable tbrtress, it waa beh'eved, 
would yield upon the death of its governor. It is also more 
than probable that De Foix would never have so far neglected 
the principles of his own policy, as thus openly to have op- 
posed De Berry in the aflau' of Toulouse, hut that the factious 
of which that Duke had so constantly been the instigator, 
rendered bim in some measure obnoxious to the cabinet of 

De Pdx was not only one of the most distinguished, but 
also one of the most successiul princes of his time. He knew 
well that the chief security of greatness lies in the hearts of 
^e people, and he omitted no measure that might cultivate 
the good-will of his own. Whilst other provinces were groan- 
ing under the yoke of tyranny, conquest, or oppression — now 
ravaged by the marauding tree bands, or now plundered by 
a neighbouring state — those of Foix and Beam enjoyed a secu- 
rity that resulted from the active martial spirit and the wise 
administration of their ruler. So strict was the justice of Oe 
Foix, that he allowed not the smallest injury to be oSered 
to the lowest of hia subjecta within hia dominiona, without 
awarding immediate redress ; and it was in consequence of 
this wise government, that the taxes and levies he laid upon 
them were always paid without a murmur; as the people con- 
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sidered these imposti the necessary supplies for their own 
security. 

Of the military toleDte of the Count, history bears ample 
record; and the gallant exploit by which he, and the Captal 
de Buch, so valiantly rescued irom the most imminent danger 
the DnchesB of Orleans and her fair companions at Meaux, 
evinces the personal bravery of his character and the romantic 
spirit of the times. 

De Foix was munificent in his patronage. Himself a 
soldier, a Btatesmaii, a scholar, and a poet, he well knew how 
to value and distinguish the merits of another in those arts 
and sciences that adorn alike the field, the closet, or the court. 
Generous to profusion in his rewards of valour, learning, and 
talent, he was surrounded by such as had distinguished them- 
selves in either. CourteoJis, afikble, and serious; a contemner 
of the frivolous and the vain, his court became remarkable 
for the gallantry, the sense, and the refinement of its manners, 
even in an age when chivalry had made a gallant and polite 
demeanour, the characteristic of every member of its august 

Strict in the observance of religious duties, the Count 
omitted no occasion of public or of private worship, and alms 
were daily distributed to the poor at bia castle zates. These 
were open to all princes, knights, squires, travellers, pilgrims, 
and minstrels, who chose to enter within them ; and eltAongh 
he usually resided at his castle of Orthes, which was one of 
the largest and most magnificent upon the continent, yet so 
numerous was bia household and his guests, that many were 
olten lodged in the town, for want of room to contain them at 
the palace. Tlie splendour that reigned within its walls was 
of the moat princely kind; every apartment glittered with 
gold and silver; and his Jewels were scarcely less in value 
than the regalia of the kings of France; whilst the tourna- 
ments of Orthes were such as attracted the company of 
nobles, knights, and squires from all parts o£ Europe. 

The Count took great delight in hearing the ballads and 
roundelays of the mmstrela ; but being an enemy to all foUy, 
he was perhaps the only prinVle or noble of his time who would 
never suffer a clown or jester near his person; a creature 
generally favoured by court^ and considered as forming a 
part of the state and entertsinsoHfl of the lord to whom he 
belonged. 

De Foix much delighted in the chase, and was so fend of 
dcgs that he usually kept sixteen hundred of them in his 
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;li Hunt's ladioator, and Companion, 

Uedium Sto. tewed, St. 6d. 

C Fles Iiamb'B Tales from Shakspeare, 

)t*igned for the Use of Young Ptraoni, medium 

th kapeare'a Poems, 

jedium Sni. tewed, Sd. 

tune, with Shellei's Enaji &nd Lettei^ in one 
lolume, bound in cloth, price St. id. 



Ii Hunt's The Seer: 
aces Befreshed, 

ledium Dvo. sewed, St. 6d. 

■les Iiamb'B AdventnreB of ITlysseB, 

o nhich is nddod Mn. Leicester's School, mediuni 
vo. sewed. It. 

U Sedgwick's Iiettera &om Abroad to 
K indred at Home, 

Inlium Hvo. tewed, It. Sd. 

i. U. Sheridan's Dramatia Works, 

Vith a Biographioil and Critical Sketch, hj Leigh 
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le tolame, in doth, 
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